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ASIA. 


In the history of the human race, Asia is by far the 
most remarkable quarter of the globe. Here it was 
that the omnipotence of the Deity was displayed in the 
creation of man: line was situated the terrestrial para- 
dise possessed by the parents of the human race. All 
the occurrences in the early history of mankind took 
place in Asia. Here the ark was formed and rested? 
and from Asia it was that the re-population of the 
world began. The construction of cities, and the foun- 
dation of vast and powerful empires, the institution of 
laws and government, the civilization of manners, the 
commencement of the arts and sciences, and the culti- 
vation of literature, may all be traced to a much earlier 
period in this, than in any other quarter of the world. As 
Asia was the birth-place of society, so also it was in 
Asia that the redemption of man was effected. It was 
the scene of our blessed Saviour’s ministry ; and hence 
the light of the gospel has been diffused, aifcl will still 
further be diffused, throughout the most distant regions 
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of the earth. It was in Asia, during the seventh cen- 
tury, that the impostor Mahomet flourished, and found- 
ed a false religion, which, among the ignorant and 
’ superstitious, has, even to this day, millions of votaries. 
Astonishing remains of ancient cities, temples, and 
sculpture still exist ; and attest the skill, abilities, and 
, attainment in civilization, of the people by whom they 
were constructed. 

This quarter of the globe is of great extent. It is 
estimated to measure about seven thousand six hundred 
British miles from east to west, and five thousand from 
north to south; and the ancient historians and geo- 
graphers were wholly ignorant concerning many of its 
most important parts. Alexander the Great pene- 
trated somewhat beyond the river Indus, and the course 
of his progress has been marked and described; but 
beyond this course little was known. The Part hums, 
a powerful and warlike nation, which inhabited th*' 
countries bordering upon the Caspian, set hounds to the 
Roman ambition. The Scythians and Tartars were 
formidable 1 in the northern regions. 

Persia and Asia Minor became known by their con- 
nexion with important events in the Grecian history ; 
and the latter also, from having been the h cene of the 
labours of the early Christians. Siftia and Assyria arc 
rendered familiar to us by the Scripture history. 

In the middle ages, the Saracens or Arabs founded 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, an empire more extensive 
than that of the Romans in all its solendour. Jenghis 
Khan, in the thirty mth century, conquered Tartary and 
Siberia, a considerable part of China, India, and Per- 
sia; and it was not until this time that China and India 
became known to the inhabitants of the vrestern world. 

The first European traveller that penetrated to the 
extreme r boundr v y of the eastern regions, was Marco 
Po|<iv a native of Venice, who flourished in the thir- 
teenth* century. Syria', during the crusades, was tra- 
versed',^ adventurers, from the dif- 

ferent fefeitries of Europe. To the Russians we 
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have been chiefly indebted for a knowledge of those 
northern parts of Tartary which are now called Siberia; 
and the Catholic missionaries supplied us with the 
earliest descriptions of China. The eastern limits ot 
Asia were first correctly ascertained by the voyages of 
Behiing, Cook, and Perouse, who accurately examined 
and thoroughly explained the coasts of the straits which 
divide the Asiatic from the American continent. 

T ho principal countries of continental Asia aio, Asi- 
atic Turkey, including Asia Minor and Syiia, Arabia. 
Pei mu, India, Tartary, Siberia or Asiatic Russia, China, 
Tibet, Ava, and Siam. 

Though some parts of Asia are barren and desolate, 
parched by the burning heat of the torrid zone, and 
others aie bleak and dreaiy, from their vicinity to the 
pole ; yet many of the tempi rate, and some even of the 
w aimer regions, arc serene and salubrious. These are 
fertile, and yield, in profusion, all the necessaries of 
life. The surface of this great division of the globe i* 
extreme ly varied. Some districts of Tartary, Arabia, 
India, and China, consist of apparently interminable 
plains. * The interior of Tibet has a range of moun - 
tain v, the loftiest summits of which have recently been 
ascertained to measure near twenty-eight thousand feet 
in peipendicular height above the level of the sea; and 
consequently to be higher than any 1 other mountains that 
are known. An extensive range, called the Uraliau 
mountains, forms one of the boundaries of Asia and 
liurope. 'Hie Altaian mountains reach nearly five 
thousand miles from east to w r est. The chain of 
Mount Taurus, and its various branches, range from 
Caramania in Asia Minor, through Armenia and Persia, 
even to India. The other principal mountains are 
those of Caucasus, between the Black and the Caspian 
seas; and the Gauts, which lie along the western coast 
of Hindostan. 

Asia has not many inland seas; yet, near its western 
border, there are statue which are of great importance. 
b $ 



The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, extends, in length, 
nearly fifteen hundred miles, along the western coast 
of Arabia, and constitutes the grand natural division 
between Asia and Afihv The Persian Gulf is about 
half the length of the llcdiHM* it divides Persia from 
Arabia, and receives the waters of the united streams 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. The Black or Euxine 
Sea, has a narrow outlet into the sea of Marmora, 
whence it has a communication. vvith the Mediteirauean. 
The Caspian is an immense inland lake, seven hundred 
miles in length, and from one bundled and fifty to two 
hundred miles wide. There is a communication be- 
twixt this sea and the Baltic, through the moi \ olga, 
and a series of navigable canals, which teuninate n< ai 
Petersburg. The sea or lake of A ial, about one bun- 
dled miles east of the Caspian, is about (wo hundred 
miles in length, and seventy in its gieatest breadth. 
Another remarkable inland si a is that of Baikal, m 
Sibeiia, which is frozen o\er dining the winter, so that 
travellers are able to cross it upon the ice, in every di~ 
r< ction. 

The Mediterranean washes' the coa*>t of Syria ; and 
along the shores of the Indian Sea, the Bay of Bengal, 
the China Sea, the Yellow' Sea, and the sea of Japan, 
there are numerous bays and baibouis, which hive 
gieatly tended to increase the commercial transactions 
of the southern coast*, and to facilitate an intci course 
with civilized nations. 

The most ceVbrated rivers of Asia arc the Ganges, 
which fills into the Bay of Bmgal; the Euplnates, 
which falls into the Persian Gulf; and the Indus, which 
terminates in the Arabian Sea. But those of great* si 
extent are the Kianku and Hoang IIo m China; and 
the Lena, Eniesi, and Obi, in Siberia. The Burram- 
pooter is a well-known stream, which lisos among the 
inountainagjB Tibet ; and, after an irregular course of 
several hundred miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
e little distance eastward of the mouth of the Gauges. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the principal 
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natural productions of this quarter of the globe. Ii 
the districts, which are blessed with a mild climate 
and a luxuriant soil, many delicious fruits are giown. 
Other parts are celebrated for the production of valu- 
able gums, spices, and drugs. Much of the silk and 
cotton which is consumed in Europe, is imported from 
different countries of the cast. The mineral produc- 
tions have not been correctly ascertained ; but, from 
the mountains, considerable quantities of gold and 
silver are obtained; and, from the beds of themer 4 ’, 
m the rocky parts of India, have been collected many 
lahiable kinds of precious stones. 

Asia is, by no means, so populous as Europe. With 
flic exception of China and some parts of India, Persic, 
and Turkey, the population is very thinly scattered. 
‘I'he principal languages spoken arc the Turkish, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindostanee, Tartarian, Malayan, Russian, and 
Chinese. A considerable poitiou of the inhabitants 
-tre Mahometans, others arc Pagans; and, hitherto, 
i cry few, in propoition to the whole number, are Chili- 
ans. The Persian and Indian Mahometans arc of the 
sect of Ali, the son-in-law and successor to Mahomet; 
and the others are of the sect of Omar, the second 
i aliph after Mahomet; but both acknowledge Ma- 
homet as their Jaw-giwr, and the Koi an as their rule 
of faith and practice. Most of the inhabitants of Tar- 
tary and India pay adoration to imaginary deities, 
called Brahma and Fo. Some of the Chinese worship 
the latter; and others are worshippers of fire. The last 
are a very ancient sect: they acknowledge only one su- 
preme ruler of the universe; and as this, their only got 1 , 
is considered the essence of purity and perfection, they 
adore him under the emblem of fire; because they con- 
sider that element as the clearest and most pure sym- 
bol of the Deity. 

European settlements have been formed in different 
parts of Asia. The English are possessed of a con- 
siderable portioh of llindostan. The Dutch formerly 
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had establishments in Bengal, and the French on the 
roast of Coromandel; but these now all belong to 
the English. 

In the description of the different countries of this 
quarter of the world, we shall begin with Turkey in 
Asia; and after proceeding through Syria, and some 
of the most important parts of Asia Minor, and of the 
f astern governments of Turkey, we shall proceed, from 
Suez, along the eastern coast of Arabia. Thence our 
course will lie through the Persian empire. After 
which we shall return to the Indian seas; and shall 
pass through the Mysore, Hindostan, Tibet, Ava, 
"ham ; and finally through China, Tartary, and 
Nlu na. 


x TURKEY IN ASIA 

Comprehends the countries of Syria, Asia Minor, Irak 
\ruhia or Chaldea, Diarbcck or Mesopotamia, Kurdis- 
tan or Assyria, Turcomania or Armenia, Georgia, and 
part of Circassia. These are subdivided into several 
governments , the conduct of which is committed to vice- 
roys or pashas, appointed by the grand signior. Many 
of them, however, arc nearly independent of their 
master, and most of them act in the most oppressive 
and tyrannical manner towards their people. In some 
of these countries no indi\idual dare exhibit the appear- 
ance of wealth , 1 *st it subject him to the rapacity of the 
pasha; and even the cultivator of land is discouraged 
m the improvement of his property, by a dread lest the 
pa ihd should seize Ins crops at a low valuation, for the 
purpose of selling them, at a higher price, to his own 
emolument. 

The inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey have been esti- 
mated at about ten millions. Besides the Turks who 
arc resilient in the towns and villages, and a great num- 
ber of Armenian and other Christians, these consist of 
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numerous wandering tribes, who frequent the extuisiw* 
plains of Asia, for the pasturage of (heir docks and 
hods; and of others who subsist chiefly by pluiulei. 
Many of the Kurds , or inhabitants of Kurdistan, extend 
themselves, during the summer-time, from their own 
country, through all the adjacent districts, and commit 
depredations on travellers and small caravans, almost 
wirli impunity. 

In Syria there is an extraordinary race of people, 
called Druzes , who have somewhat the appearance of 
Mahometans, but who profess different religions tenets; 
who drink wine and eat pork, both of which are pro- 
hibited to Mahometans; and who allow of marn.ige 
between brothers and sisters. They are divided into 
many sc cts, but have little* or no religion. 

The Turkomans arc a tribe who speak the same lan- 
guage a*» the Turks, but whose mode of life somewh.it 
resemble* that of the Bedouin Aiahs. Bands of f i ur- 
honians travel over immense tracts of country, to pro- 
cure subsistence for their numerous herds; and ca'h 
horde or camp acknowledges a chief, to whose authority 
it submits, although it has no established laws of 
government. These people exchange the produce of 
their herds for weapons, clothes, money, and corn; and 
they aie said to be strangers to fraud and deceit, except 
when mixed with other classes. Their women spin 
wool and weave carpets, the use of which is immemo- 
rial in the countiies they inhabit. Nearly the whole 
occupation of the men consists in smoking, tending 
their cattle, and riding about the country. Perpetually 
on horseback, with lances on their shoulders, crooked 
sabres by their sides, and pistols in their belts, they are 
expert horsemen and indefatigable soldiers. The coun- 
try around Aleppo and Damascus, is said to contain 
about thirty thousand Turkomans ; and a great number 
of the tribes pass the summer in Armenia and Cara- 
mania. 

The principal merchants of Asiatic Turkey are Arms* 
mans. By them nearly all the trade of the Levant is 
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inducted; and they have connexions through tin- 
whole of this part of Asia, through Persia and India. 
These people retain many peculiar customs, and are de- 
scribed to be a frugal and industrious race. 

The Circassians are chiefly noted for the beauty of 
their women. They inhabit the frontiers of the Cau- 
casus, and are subject partly to Turkey and partly to 
Russia. They train up their females expressly to such 
accomplishments as may render them attractive. With 
a view to improve their shape, they sew, round the 
waists of their female infants, a wide leather belt. This 
is continued until it bursts, when it is replaced by ano- 
ther; and the practise is continued until their marriage, 
bv which their waist is rendered astonishingly small, 
while the shoulders become proportionally broad. 
When a female is about to be married, the bridegroom 
pays for her a marriage present, consisting of arms or a 
coat of mail : but he must not see her, nor, after mar- 
riage, is he permitted to live in the same house with her; 
.md, whenever he visits her, it must be by stealth. 
The Circassians are, in general, handsome. The men 
are tall, and have a martial appearance; and most of 
the women have fair complexions, and dark brown or 
black hair. In the wars of this part of Asia, many of 
the women are made captive, and are afterwards con- 
veyed away, for sale, into Turkey, Kgypt, and other 
countries. 

In Asiatic Turkey the commerce is chiefly carried on 
by means of can inns . These consist of a great assem- 
blage of merchants and ofher travellers, who unite to- 
gether for the purpose of mutual security ; and the mer- 
chandise is conveyed, in immense packages, on the 
hacks of camels, horses, and asses. The most consider- 
able of the '"travans which traverse the country of 
Syria, is that of Mecca, which usually performs a jour- 
ney to Damascus and back once in every year. The 
t caravans J febftn Bagdad to Damascus perform three or 
four jourtjfiys in the year. They are generally thirty 
days in traversing the country to or from Bagdad; but 
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l courier, mounted upon a dromedary, is able to pci form 
it m twelve days. 

For the accommodation of caravans and other t • a- 
vellers, there are public buildings, called khan s or cam - 
vanseras , near almost all the towns and villages. \ 
khan is a four-sided’ edifice, which has, sometime 
towers at the angles, and is Crowned with battlements, 
like a fortress. Its usual size is about one hundred and 
thirty- three feet on each side. In the interior it con- 
sists, generally, of two courts, surrounded with stables. 
Some of the khans have a mosque or a chapel annexed 
to them, m which the travellers pray. They are always 
open, and caravans and travellers enter and go away, 
without either asking permission or taking leave. 
Every one may stay as long as he thinks proper, with- 
out paying the smallest contribution; but lie is merely 
accommodated with shelter fiom the weather, for he 
does not find in them either furniture or pros isions. 

In the general appearance of its surface , this country 
may be considered as mountainous; but, in many parts, 
the mountains are intermingled with extensive and 
beautiful plains, the herbage of which affords a 
luxuriant pasturage to flockn and herds. Several of 
its loftiest ridges have been celebrated from the earliest 
periods of history. Mount Ararat, towards the east of 
Armenia, has two summits, one of which is covered 
with perpetual snow, and is believed to have been that 
on which the ark icsted after the deluge. Mount 
Taurus and the adjacent ridges are mentioned m the , 
writings of several early historians. Mount Ida and 
Mount Olympus arc well-known heights in Asia Minor; 
and Mount Lebanon, m Syria, is rendered familiar to us 
by the sacred wntings. 

Among the natural productions of Asiatic Turkey 
may be mentioned giapes and olives, which abound in 
scveial places; mid many of the southern provinces 
yield an abundance of dates. Camels are thq chief 
beasts of burden ; though both horses and asses are oc- 
rationally used. Oxen are not very numerous, but 

B $ _ 
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sheep and goats are abundant. The mountains and 
forests shelter numerous species of ferocious animals. 

In consequence of the oppressive conduct of the 
Turkish pashas, the land is not made to yield one 
fourth of the produce which it is capable of supplying, 
for human subsistence. No improvements whatever 
appear to have taken place in agriculture ; and the im- 
plement ■> of husbandry are all rude in the extreme. In 
Asia Minor the plough is frequently not even shod 
with iron. The harrow is merely a bunch of thorns 
bound together, and has a beam or a large stone laid 
across it, to increase the pressure. The grain is thrashed 
or rather trodden out, by horses or cattle, placed abreast 
of each other, and driven in a circle; and advantage is 
taken of the hrst windy day, to separate the grain from 
the chaff'. 

* The chief manufactures of Asiatic T urkey are those of 
silk And cotton; stuffs made of goat’s hair, leathei, car- 
pets, and copper utensils of different kinds; and these, 
with rhubarb and some other drugs, are articles of ex- 
port. 


Syria 

Is that part of the country subject to the Turkish 
government, which lies immediately eastward of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and extends thence to the desert of 
Arabia and the river Euphrates. Its name is a corrup- 
tion Of Assyria, which was first adopted by some of the 
(uvek colonies, <>iio visited these coasts after the Assy- 
rians of Nineveh had reduced the country to a province 
of their empire, moie than seven centuries before the 
Christian aera. Since that time it has been possessed by 
various nations. The Romans held it for some time after 
the death of ^sus Christ; and, in the seventh century, 
it was seized by the .Saracens, under the banners of Ma- 
homet. Whilst in their possession • it was invaded by 
the European powers, for the purpose of rescuing the 
holy places from the hands of infidels. This was the 
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origin of what are called the Crusades. For awhile the 
Christians were successful, but, after a long series of 
tremendous conflicts, they were expelled from tlie 
country. In the sixteenth century, Syria »was seized 
by the Turks, who still retain it. 

Its south-western parts are called, in the Old Testa- 
ment, Canaan , from Canaan, the son of Ham, by whose 
posterity they were held. They were afterwards called 
Palestine , from the sea-coast being inhabited by the 
Philistines or Palestines, as they were corruptly desig- 
nated by the Greeks and Romans. The appellation of 
Holt/ Land was given to this country from its having 
been sanctified by the presence, actions, miracles, and 
death of our blessed Saviour, 

Syria is at present divided into the five pachalics or 
governments, of Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Acre, and 
Palestine ; and, if it were under a wise government, and 
inhabited by an active race of people, it might be ren- 
dered one of the most flourishing and powerful countries 
in the world. Its present capital is Aleppo. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans ; but a great 
number of Christians, Asiatic and European, are settled 
in the different towns and villages, particularly in such 
as have been celebrated for the most important events 
of the Gospel history. The Roman Catholics have mo- 
nasteries in Jerusalem, Ramie or Ramah, Bethlehem, 
Joppa, Acre, Nazareth, Damascus, and some other 
places; and these have, hitherto, been supported by 
funds supplied from the various countries of Europe, 
but principally from Spain. 

Atia Minor 

Is bounded by the Black Sea, the sea of Marmora, the 
Mediterranean, and the river Euphrates. It includes 
the ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia; 
the maritime countries of Pamphylia, Lycia, Cajia, and 
the Grecian colony of Ionia ; and the kingdoms of BL- 
thynia, Pontus, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Galatia* 
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Its surface is diversified by numerous ridges ot 
mountains, and many fertile plains and valleys, and ts 
watered by mnumeiablc sticanis The Causasan 
mountains form a ridge, from the mouth of the Kuban 
>outhvididy to the jui tion of the Kur with the Caspian 
sea Mount Taurus extei* 1 along tin southc rn part of 
the countiy, and many of the eo mcnces uc clul with 
forests of pines, oaks, beeches, and otfui mes 

The province of Lydia an< n ntl> fmious toi gold, 
hut the only metal now found in it is coppu 

During a long period, Asia Minor flounshul undei 
the successive dominion of the Gieeks and the Horn ms. 
In the sixteenth century if was subjug itcd by tie 
Finks, and it still continues m thnr poss< ssion S) 
much has this country suftued horn the nituiuno ot 
on thquakes, from mort ill ty occasioned by tin plimn, 
and from the wretched conduct of its government, thit 
nearly all those cities, foi which it was ctltbi ited m 
ancient history, have long bee n destroyed I he rum 
of Troy, Sardis, Magnesu, Pugimus, and numerous 
othei places, once admired for then mmnitudc, and foi 
the splendour of then cdifiets, now lit sc itteicd upon 
the plains Smyrna alone exists, md this chiefly in 
consequence of its ad\ mtageous situ ltion foi ti ide Si 
that, tioni the toast ot the 1) uduullts, to tin bmks ot 
the Lupin atco, little else is to be sun than uuient t isth s 
rriou]deiing wails, fragments of buildings, and mis* i*»bh 
peasants, (lispeised in hamlets and me in \ lllagts, whuli 
are destitute both of ornament and dtftntc 

Atm cm a 

Os the northern suit of the Euphrates, and between 
that met and the Black Sea, is Aimmn, a fine conn 
trv, watered by many streams Its mhthitants an 
mmcipall) C instians, who, li\ tlun frugality and en- 
terpnst, aic will qualified foi commercial tiansactions. 
I he head of then spiritual government is a patuarch, 
who ha* othei patiiaichs and sc\u il bishops subject to 
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him. The religious opinions and ceremonies of the 
Armenians are very different from those of most other 
Christians. The capital of the country is Erzerum. 


Mesopotamia , 

Sow called Diarbck , is on the south-east of Armenia, 
and lies between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. This 
is a mountainous district, but intersected by many fer- 
tile and well-watered plain**. It formerly compre- 
hended the ancient cities of Nineveh and Ilaran; and 
now contains sc\ eral large and populous towns. 

Chaldea , 

Or Irak Arabia, is a province of Asiatic Turkey, situ- 
ated between the south-eastern extremity of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Persian Gulf. It is watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and has Bagdad foi 1 its capital* 
The ancient city of Babylon was within its limits. 


Kurdistan . 

I'm name of Curdistan or Kurdistan, has been given to 
the ancient kingdom of Assyria, situated between Ar- 
menia and Peisia. Its inhabitants are nearly indepen- 
dent of the Tuiks, whose power they despise. Some 
of them live in towns and villages ; but a great propor- 
tion of them lead a wandering life on the plains, and 
‘•ubsist upon the produce of their flocks, or by plunder. 
They are, in general, without faith, rude, uncivilized, 
and have no regard whatever for truth. Their usual 
dres> is a long robe of white cotton doth, or a striped 
kind of stuff; and they arc subject to chiefs, who exer- 
cise an almost despotic authority over them. 

Georgia and Circassia , 

Are adjacent provinces, which lie between the Black 
and the Caspian Seas. They are diversified withmoun- 
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tains afid forests, well-watered plains, fertile valleys ; 
and produce, almost spontaneously, many delicious 
kinds of fruit. The soil, where it is properly culti- 
vated, yields an abundance of grain and vegetables. 
The principal articles of commerce are slaves, cattle, 
and silks ; and the chief tovvu is Tefflis. 

We shall commence our account of the topography of 
Asia, with the Travels of Dr. Clarke, through that part 
of Syiia which is usually called the Holy Land. The 
omission of some places which he, as a Christian, was 
not permitted to visit, will be supplied by notes taken 
from the travels of a Spaniard, whose name was Bahdia. 
but who traversed several countries of Africa and 
Asia, in the disguise of a Mahometan, and under the 
fictitious name of Ali Bey. 


S&conD © ap’0 instruction. 

THE HOLY LAND. 

Narrative of a Journey from Acre to Jerusalem. Flow 
Travels by E. D. Clyrkl, L. L. 1). 

Dr. Clarke, and a gentleman whose name was Cripps, 
sailed in the Bomulus frigate, from the island of Cyprus 
to St. John d’Acre ; Captain Culverhouse, the com- 
mander of the frigate, being desirous of obtaining, at 
that place, a supply of bullocks for the British Scot. 
They had been prompted to make this \oyage, parth 
by a wish to see the Djczzar Pasha, a celebrated ruler 
of Acre, but chiefly by a hope of being enabled to 
accomplish thence a journey to Jerusalem. 

The Djezzar, by his disregard of the Ottoman 
governjH$|nt> and the general cruelty of his djspo- 
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sition, had long been the terror of all sui rounding 
nations. More than twenty years previously to 
the visit of our travellers, he had been described, 
by the Baron de Tott, as a sanguinary tyrant; and 
they found him bidding defiance, as usual, to the 
powei of the Turkish government, though affecting to 
vefierate the personal authority of the sultan. On 
visiting his castle, the} were conducted to an inner 
.apartment of it, through an assemblage of persons 
mutilated m the nose, the car, or the eye, in different 
ebullitions of his rage. The pasha was seated on a 
mat, in a little chamber, which was destitute of all fur- 
niture and utensils, except an earthenware v essel for 
cooling the water which he occasionally drank ; and he 
was employed in drawing on the floor, for one of his 
engineers, a plan of some works which he was then con- 
structing. His age was considerably above sixty; 
but Ins dbrnl was athletic, and his long white beard 
entirely covered his breast. He wore a white turban, 
and was dressed in the common Arab style, with a 
white camlet over a cotton vest. As his badge of 
office, lie carried, in his girdle, a poignard set with 
diamonds. Ills interpreter kneeling by his side, the 
conversation began by a request, from the pasha, that 
English captains entering, in future, into the bay of 
Acre, would fire only one gun as a salute. “ There can 
be no good reason (said lie) for such a w'aste of gun- 
powder, in ceremony between friends. .Besides, I am 
too old to be pleased with ceremony: among forty- 
three pashas of three tails, now living in Turkey, I 
am the senior. My occupations are, consequently, as 
you may sec, very important,” taking out a pair of 
scissors, and beginning to cut figures in paper, 
which was his constant employment when strangers 
w ere present. “ I shall send each of you away,” con- 

tinued he, “ with good proof of oldDjezzar's ingenuity. 
There,” addressing himself to Captain Culverlfouse, 
and offering him a paper cannon, “ there is a symbol 
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of your profession.” As often as the captain cnde.v' 
voured to introduce the business of his visit, the pasha 
affected to be absorbed in these trifling conceits, or 
turned the conversation by strong allegorical sayings. 
His whole discourse r as in parables, proverbs, truisms, 
and oriental apologues. There was evidently much 
running and deep policy in i ; s pretended frivolity. 
'Apparently occupied in regulating the shape of a 
watch-paper with his scissors, lie was, all the while, 
deeply attentive to the words, and even to the looks of 
the strangers; anxious to discover whether there was 
any urgency in the nature of their visit. At last they 
stated the cause of it, and requested a supply of cattle 
for the British fleet. lie agreed to furnish one hun- 
dred bullocks; but on the sole condition of not being 
offered payment for them in money: artillery or am- 
munition being, with linn, a preferable mode of remu- 
neration. He was vain of the bftdily vigour winch he 
still retained; he frequently boasted of it, and bared 
his arm, to exhibit his brawny muscles. Sometimes, 
in conversation with strangers, he would suddenly leap 
upright from his scat, to show his activity. 

The external view of Acre, like that of all other 
towns in the Levant, is the only prospect of it woith 
contemplating. Its interior is composed of nairow 
lanes with wretched shops, and filled with as wretched 
inhabitants. Its ruins bear the appearance of Gothic 
architecture, but these are so intermingled with modern 
buildings as to be very difficult of description. 

During nearly two centuries this place, by its port 
audits geograpnical situation, was a principal theatre 
of the crusades; and there are still left the remains of 
an edifice, which the English call “ King Richard’s 
Palace.” [Acre lias, latterly, been distinguished bv its 
vigorous resistance to the attacks of the French. In 
the year 1 791/ , Buonapai te, having nearly completed the 
conquest of Egypt, marched into Syria, and appeared 
before this* town. Sir Sidney Smith, who commanded 
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an English squadron in the Mediterranean, landed, 
and, with the Dje/zar, undertook the defence of the 
place. Buonaparte attempted to carry it by storm; 
hut, after repeated assaults, during sixty days, attended 
^th prodigious loss, he was compelled to abandon 
the enterprise, and return to Egypt. Since this 
time the loitihcations have been considciably increas- 
ed; and particulaily a new line of walls has been con- 
structed, m the European manner. 

Acre is situated on the shore of an extensive hay, at 
rhe southern extremity of which is seen Mount Carmel. 
The western part of the summit of this mountain is 
occupied by a Qreck uioiidstc rv , dedicated to St Elias. 
At a little distance, towards the east, is a C vtholic con- 
vent, and hilt way up the mount un, below the 
nionisttiy, is a mosque j 

Dr Clirke and Mi Cupps, accompanied by s&ne 
other gentlemen, set out fiom Acie to Jeiusalcm. The 
party consisted of twenty-thiee persons, about half of 
whom were Arab guirds, and this number were soon 
augmented, on the roid, by pilgums who were desirous 
oi sn escort to the Holy City '1 he mode of travel- 
ling wis on horseback, but they expi noticed great in- 
convenience from the licit, the season being the month 
oi July, uid the thcimometei, m the sh tele, frequently 
standing higher than ninety degrees. They were like- 
wise not wholly free from alarm respecting the plague, 
although they became less apprehensive of infection 
than they otherwise would have been, inconsequence 
oi being informed that many pei^ons had attended the 
diseased with impunity. In the French army, the phy- 
sicians considered the plague as a malignant, and, con- 
sequently, a dangerous fever; hut, with proper precau- 
tion, as by no means fatal. Certain it is that the loss 
of lives, by the plague, is not so gieat as wc are apt to 
imagine. The rumour prevalent around Asiatic tdwn&v 
of the number carried ofF, is always exaggerated; and 
the gazettes of Europe publish reports oi whole cities 
being depopulated, when it might be more cgyicct to 
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say that the inhabitants had retired from their crowded 
streets, to pass the season of danger in tents. 

The Christians, o r rather those w ho call themselves 
Christians, in the Holy Jj»M, are divided into various 
sects; and the most absurd superstitions are here pr^“*- 
tised, under the name of Christianity. Their general 
bad effect, in impairing the general faith of the devout, 
but often weak persons, who visit this country, is 
greatly to be lamented. Credulity and superstition, 
says Dr. Clarke, are neighbouring extremes; whoever 
abandons the one, is but too often ready to admit the 
other; and invention is here totally unnecessary, as 
there is abundant evidence of the authenticity of the 
different places, 

Nazareth was the first place of importance at which 
the travellers arrived. Its situation corresponds, pre- 
cisely, with the description given of it in the gospel of 
St. Luke. [ It stands on the slope of a rocky moun- 
tain facing the east, and commands the prospect of a 
long valley. It is, at present, an open, unfortified 
town, containing about a thousand Mahometans, and 
as many Christians. The houses have nothing leuiaik- 
able in their external appeal ancc; but, having been 
built against the side of the mountain, the inhabitants 
have availed themselves of this situation, to make ex- 
cavations in the rock; so that each house has a sub- 
terraneous apartment. 

It was at Nazareth that our Saviour resided during 
the early part of his life; and a convent of Franciscan 
monks has been built upon the site of the house in 
which it is believed the Virgin Mary dwelt. This 
convent is a fine and stately edifice, well distributed, 
and so firmly built, that it might serve as a good mili- 
tary positioi . In the middle of the church is a large 
and superb staircase of marble, which leads to a grotto, 
where it is believed the Virgin was visited by the angel 
Gabriel. There are, at the sides, two narrow stair- 
cases that lead up to the grand altar, placed upon the 
rock which forms the vault of the cave. The choir of 
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the monks is behind ; so that the church is composed 
of three planes : that of the grotto, which is the lowest ; 
that of die body of the church, in the middle; and that 
of the grand altar, which is the highest. There is even 
a fourth plane above the choir, in the form of a tribune, 
wliere an excellent organ is placed, and the ascent to 
which is by a staircase from the choir. All these dif- 
ferenfc planes are upon die rock. There is, in the 
grotto, a square apartment, which is magnificently or- 
namented ; and in the middle of which is a tabernacle 
of white marble, upon four small columns, with an 
altar behind. A narrow staircase, hevrn out of the 
rock, leads to another grotto, which is asserted to have 
been the kitchen of the virgins habitation. 

The Mahometans acknowledge the virginity of 
Mary, and the miraculous incarnation of Jesus; con- 
sequently, the place believed to have been sanctified 
by that mystery, is venerated by them, equally with 
the Christians. 

So powerful is the influence of superstition in thin 
country, that, at the time of Dr. Clarke’s visit to Naza- 
reth, die monks had been compelled to surround their 
aUars with an additional fencing, for the purpose of 
preventing persons infected with the plague, from seek- 
ing a miraculous cure, by rubbing their bodies with 
die hangings of the sanctuary, and thus communicating 
infection to all who visited it. 

Among other objects of veneration in Nazareth, are 
shown, l. The workshop of Joseph, which is near the 
convent, and has been converted into a chapel; 2. The 
synagogue where Chi ist is said to have read the Scrip- 
tures to the Jew’s; and 3. A large stone, on which it is 
affirmed that our Saviour ate, with his disciples, both 
before and after his resurrection, ft has had a chapel 
trected over it; and no object in Nazareth is so much, 
resorted to by pilgrims as this. * 

The monks enjoy here as much liberty as they could 
do m any European country. ^ They are permitted 
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publicly to carry the sacraments to the sick, and arc 
much respected by the individuals of other religions.] 
From the windows of thv *«Dartmcnt to which Dr. 
Clarke was conducted, lie saw iwo women, with a 
hand-mill, grinding corn into flour, e\u'tly in the way 
that is mentioned by our Saviour. They were seated 
on the ground, opposite to each other, and held, be- 
tween them, two flat stones. In the middle of the 
upper stone was a cavity for pouring in the coin; and, 
by the side of this, was an upiight wooden handle, for 
moving the stone. As the operation began, one of the 
women with her right hand, pushed this handle to the 
woman opposite, w ho sent it back to her companion : 
thus communicating a circular and quick motion to 
the upper stone, their left hands being all the while em- 
ployed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and 
flour escaped from the *ides of the machines. 

Beyond Nazareth the travellers reached Cana of 
t Galilee , celebrated on account of the miraculous change 
of water into wine. It is a village, containing about 
five hundred- families, and situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, in the midst of a valley. About a quai ter of a 
mile from this place is a spung of delicious limpid 
water, which is frequented by pilgrims, as tlie fountain 
that supplied the water which was converted by om 
Saviour into wine. 

As they journeyed on, they left the road to ascend 
the mount, the supposed scene of Christs sermon to 
his disciples. Here they had one of the most interest- 
ing prospects in the Holy Land. On one side was the 
lake, or, as it is called, the sea of Galilee; which, by 
its surrounding mountains, reminded them of the lake 
of Geneva. The district which lay between them and 
the lake consisted of fertile plains. To the north aj - 
peared many summits, towering beyond a series of in- 
tervening mountains, and appearing as a part of the 
great chain of I*ebanon. The loftiest summit was 
covered with snow ; a singular appearance in a country 
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where the spectator in the valley is impatient to seek 
protection from a burning sun. 

North of the lake of Galilee, they beheld an elevated 
plain, the wilderness to which St, John retired; and, 
towards the south-west, at the distance of about twelve 
in^es, Mount Tabor was conspicuous, by its conical 
shape and insulated position, on the northern side of 
tin' wide plain of Esdraelon . After they had descend- 
ed from the mount, their journey lay on a descent all 
the way to the lake of Galilee . Here the travellers, 
turning their view towards the northern shore, saw, 
through a bold declivity, the situation of Capernaum, 
on the boundaries of the two tribes of Z.ibtdon and 
Naphtali. The town of Tiberias stands close to the 
edge of the lake, and is foitified by walls, but has no 
cannon. When the party entered the gate, the Turkish 
guards were playing at chess. The castle is situated 
on a rising ground, in the northern part of the town. 
Tiberias is a wretched place within, ami has no remains 
of antiquities, except an old church. 'The warm baths, 
distant about a mile from the town, have long been 
celebrated. 

Near the middle of the lake, a new current is seen 
to niaik the course of the Jordan throughout its ex- 
tent. The travellers bathed in the lake ; and, to what- 
ever distance they swam, they were able to discern, 
through the tiansparent fluid, the shining pebbles at 
the bottom. 

Leaving Tiberias, they made an effort to visit Mount 
Tabor , but they were obliged to abandon their inten- 
tion, on account of the Arabs, who would have shown 
no mercy to travellers escorted by the servants of their 
bitter enemy, the Djczzar Pasha. The top of this 
mountain was described to them as a plain of great ex- 
iciit, and. well cultivated. 

The next town of importance which they reached 
was Napolosc , the ancient Sichem. The view of this 
place much surprised them, as they had not expected 
to find a city of such magnitude, in the road to Jeruaa- 
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lem. It appears to be the metropolis of a very rich and 
extensive country, abounding with provisions, and all 
the necessaries of life. White bread was exposed for 
sale in the streets, of quality superior to any that is to 
be found elsewhere throughout the Levant. 

The traveller directing his footsteps towards the jli- 
cicnt sepulchres of this place, as everlasting as the rocks 
wherein they are hewn, is permitted, upon the authority 
of sacred and indelible record, to contemplate the spot 
where the remains of Joseph, of Rleazar, and of 
Joshua, were severally deposited. If any thing con- 
nected with the memory of past ages be calculated to 
awaken local enthusiasm, the land around this city is 
pre-eminently entitled to consideration. The sacred 
story of events, related in the 37 th chapter of Genesis, 
to have been transacted in the fields of Sichem, is re- 
membered from our earliest years with delight; u but,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “ with the territory before our eyes, 
where those events took place, and in the view of ob- 
jects existing as they were described more than three 
thousand years ago, the grateful impression kindles into 
ecstasy.” Along the valley the travellers beheld “ a 
company of Ishmaelitcs coming from Gilead, (as in the 
days Reuben and Judah,) with tlicir camels bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh.” 

The principal object of veneration, among the inha- 
bitants, is Jacob's Well, o\ c'r which a church was 
formerly erected. This is at a little distance from the 
town, in the road fading to Jerusalem, and has been 
visited by pilgrims in all ages; but it has been more 
particularly visited since the Christian era, as the place 
where our Saviour revealed himself to the woman of 
Samaria. 

The travellers left Napolosc about an hour after mid- 
night* that they might reach Jerusalem the same day. 
The road was mountainous, rocky, and full of loose 
stones ; yet the cultivation was every where extraordi- 
nary, and afforded one of the most striking pictures of 
human industry which it i» possible to behold. The 
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limestone rocks, and stony valleys of Judea, were 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, and olive-trees; 
not a single spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, 
fioni their bases to then utmost summits, were occupied 
by gardens Among the standing crops were noticed 
millet, cotton, linseed, and tobacco; and, occasionally , 
sm *11 fields of bailey. Undei a wise and equitable 
government, the pioduce of the Holy Land would ex- 
ceed all calculation. Its perennial haivc>t, the ^alu- 
la ity ot its atmosphere, its limpid spimgs, its livers, 
Idas, mJ matchless pliins, its hills and vales, all 
iluse, iclih d to the seicmty of its el i male, prove this 
land to b( indeed “a field wliuli 0 Lord had 
blessed 

The first part of then journey led the travellers 
through the \ alley, which lies between the two moun- 
tains ot I haf and Gr# nzim They p issed tin Sepulchre 
of Jostph, and the Will of Jacob, while the Valley of 
Sit hem opt ns imo a fruitiul plain, watered by a stream, 
which lists neai the town. '1 his is eonsidt red, by all 
wnters to hivt been tlu piece ot 1 *nd me ntioncd m the 
Acts of the Apostles, as that which Jacob bought “ at 
tin h uul of the childien ot Emmoi,” when he erected an 
altai to the God ot Isiael. Aftcrwaids, as the day 
dawned, a cloudless sky foretold the excessive heat they 
should have to encountei betore the cxpnation of their 
journey, and, betore noon, the miicuiy m Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, m the most shided situation they could 
find, stood at 102 deg. But no sensation of heat or fa- 
tigue could counterbalance the eagerness and /eal which 
animated the whole paity m their approach to Jerusa- 
lem. 11 vn y individual pressed forward, hoping to be 
the fiist to announce the joyful intelligence of its ap- 
pe nance At length, about five o dock m the after- 
noon, a Gieek, in the van of the cavalcade, ascending a 
hill towards the south, exclaimed “ Hagiopolis 1 ” the 
“Holy city? and, throwing himself from his^horse, 
was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing the pro- 
spect he surveyed* Suddenly the sight burst upott all. 
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The Englishmen had not been prepared for the grandeui 
of the apectacle which this city exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched^and ruinous town, by some writers described 
as the desolated remnant '»i Jerusalem, they beheld, as 
it were, a flourishing and stated metropolis; presenting 
a magnificent assemblage of dome' towers, palaces, 
churches, and monasteries ; all of which, glittering i» 
the sun, shone with inconceivable splendour. 


ITljiro ©ap’tf 3jnjeffrtirrio«^ 

THE HOLY LAND CONTINUED. 

A description of Jerusalem and its vicinity . . Chiefly 
taken from the Traxels o/’Dk. Clarke and Ali Be*. 

On entering Jerusalem, Dr. Clarke and his party were 
conducted to the house of the go\ ernor, who received 
them in state, fie aftei wards ordered his interpreter 
to conduct them to the Franciscan convent of St. Salva- 
dor; a large budding, like a fbitress, the gates of which 
were thrown open to receive the whole cavalcade. As 
soon as they were admitted into the court, with all their 
horses and camels, the Vast portals were again closed ; 
and a party of corpulent friars waddled round them, 
and heartily welcomed their arrival ! The room allotted 
to them was clean; and its walls were whitc-waslied. 
The beds also seemed to be clean, although the appear* 
ance of a few bugs warned them to spread their ham- 
mocks upon the floor. On the substantial door of this 
chamber, the roof of which was of vaulted stone, the 
names of many English travellers had been carved. 
r Amopg others, Dr. Clarke had the satisfaction to notice 
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that of Thomas Shaw, the most learned writer who lias 
yet appeared, in descriptions of the Levant. Dr. Shaw 
had slept in the same apartment seventy-nine years 
before. 

A considerable part of this convent, surrounding an 
cheated, open court or terrace, is appropriated to the 
reception of pilgrims, for whose maintenance the monies 
have considerable funds, tbc result of donations from 
catholics of all ranks, but especially fVom catholic 
princes. Having ascertained, by long habit in waiting 
upon pilgrims, the ta^tc of different nations, they most 
hospitably entertain their comers, according to the no- 
tions they have thtis acquired. If a table be provided 
for Englishmen or for Dutchmen, they supply it co- 
piously with tea. This pleasing and refreshing bever- 
age was served, every morning and evening, to Dr. 
Clarke and his friends, in large bowls, and they drank 
it out of pewter porrengers. 

On tbc ensuing morning, tlicir room was filled with 
Armenians and Jews, who brought, for sale, beads, 
crosses, shells, and ornaments of various kind'?. 

'Hie form of the city is irregular; but, if the citadel 
be excluded, it is nearly square. Being built on the 
southern side of the upper plain of a considerable emi- 
nence, it is nearly surrounded by precipices, having 
only a small level towards the south, and a larger to- 
wards the north. The mountain , on which it stands, is 
entirely destitute of vegetation, and is composed of a 
kind of basaltic rock. Jerusalem is surrounded by 
walls of considerable height, surmounted by battlement* 
with square towers. The whole are well built of free- 
stone, but they are not sufficiently thick to resist the 
eficct of cannon. They contain six gates. 

The streets are tolerably regular, straight, and w ell 
paved. Several of them have footpaths along the 
sides; but they are narrow, dull, and almost all more 
or less on a descent. Most of the houses ace two or 
three stories high, but have few windows. Their fronts 
c 
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&**> qgifeplain, simply constructed.of stone, and without 
. rheUe&di^ynitment ; so that, in walking along the streets, 
a j^erson niight fancy himself passing through the gal- 
Wes pf a vast prison. The doors are so small that it 
is generally requisite to bend the body nearly double, 
m order to enter them. Some of the houses have sinpll 
gardens; but there is no considerably vacant spfcec 
within the city. / 

/Inhere is no square, properly so called ; but the shops 
and 'markets are in the public streets. Provisions are 
her© abundant and very cheap. The bread commonly 
eaten, is a sort of bad cake, but good bread is to be had. 
Vegetables, herbs, and fruit, are in abundance, though 
they are produced rather late in the season. The meat 
is of excellent quality. The inhabitants chiefly drink 
rain water, which is preserved in the cisterns of the 
temple and of the private houses. A spiintr, which i- 
nearly at the bottom of the torrent of Kedrou, is used 
for the watering of Caitle; and the inhabitants hate re- 
course to it, when a scarcity of rain causes their cisterns 
tp be empty. 

There is, in Jerusalem, a gre livcrsily of cost a me; 
every person adopting that wh < h he !<ki& best, whether 
]«e bo Arab, Syrian, or Turk; hut :hv' common people 
generally wear a robe 01 shirt of white and black, or 
while and brown striped stuff, m Arabia. Persons 
ill easy circumstances, and those employed about the 
temple, &c. wear the Turkish costume, with a high 
fur ban. The women,, cover themselves with a large 
whit©, cloak or veil. 

"■The language generally spoken in Jerusalem is 
Arabic, but the Turkish language is also .used. It is 
asserted that there are, in this city, about seven thou- 
sand Mahometans, and upwards of twenty thousand 
Christians of different rites and sects. These and the' 
j#ivs, as a mark of distinction, wear a blue turban ; 
though sdfofe fiew" vary the colour. The villagers and 
mplierds, whp, reside in the neighbourhood, wear white 
Or striped turbans. The Christian women have their 
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laces uncovered as in Europe. Some of the females 
have handsome features; but most of them have that 
yellow and bilious appearance, which is common to the 
countries of the east. 

The Christians have here several churches ; and the 
Roman catholics have two monasteries, one dedicated 
to tne Saviour, and the other to St. John ; besides the 
com. nts of Mount Calvary and of the Tomb* 

Although the inhabitants of Jenwalem are composed 
of people of different nations and religions, who in- 
wardly despite each other on account of their various 
opinions; vet, as the Christian me most numerous, 
th« » ‘ is i»i ' h soenl intt iromw among tin m. 

On tin uomn<{ ,i^r Dr. Choke * aii'iil, he and 
h.s iruwd (mi< h * : ir what an 1 died the " Holy 
Eliii*. 1 iimi the moti'-triy n> w!m*i they had 
*hpi. the* pi'^tcdcd to the rhunh of holt/ sepul- 
dr t attvi l d by 4 »uil pilgrim?. be.uing with them 
ro&aiies ;n d t »»o iJi\# l«»i the purpose of ha\ ing them 
conwiuud on the tonm ni J<^u 1 lnisi. 

1 la* tV *. d apj i m< of sin tdilicc m whn li this 
•') in wa o m 1 urn i, i* 'mbled that of an oidinaiy 
li /te m c. ’holit < hu i. U\»i tin floor. l)i. Cl, n ko oh- 
serndab - -»'c1k f, k i»m m il.na the M< ssialfs entiv into 
Jen -..d* Pi ind ihi • i, n.luh sti< win# p ilm-branches 
l clou hnr On <ip* i« » > t*n c^uiieh, the fii-t thm# lha* 
w.r. O'own to tie' tu»\f !h * ^ u.in a 4, *ib of white marble, yi 
th< nm e*'*nt, '‘in i minded by a rail, it second like one 
*>f the grnvc-rtlonc* in the floor of our English dutches, 
'fins they were told was the spot where our Saviour’s 
body had Ik on anointed by .!<>*,< pit of Ariiuuthea. 
'fhoy next advanced towards a detached fabric, in the 
midst of the principal aisle, and immediately beneath 
the main dome. Its shape was paitly circular and 
partly oblong: and it had a small dome at the to]#. Its 
interior was divided into two parts. Having entered 
the first of these, which U called the anti-^hapel, the 
\ guides show, before the mouth of the Holy tivvtrfchre, a * 
c * 
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block of White marble, said to have been the stone on 
which the angel sate* 

Dr. Shaw, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre, says 
that all the surrounding rocks had been cut away, to 
form the level of the church ; so that, in his time, it 
was 41 a grotto aboveground L* * there were no ap- 
parent remains of any known sepulchie, that Dr. (Tarke 
cotthl discover. The side 4 ? consist of thick slab'* of 
verd-antique marble ; and over the entrance, which is 
rugged and broken, owing to the numerous pieces car- 
ried off as reliques, the substance is of the same nature. 
All, therefore, (he says,) that can now be affirmed, is, 
that, if the empress Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, who erected many sacred edifices in the 
Holy Land, and, among others, the church of the Sepul- 
chre, had reason to believe that she could identify the 
Spot where the sepulchre was, she took care to remove 
every existing trace of it, in order to introduce tin* 
fanciful and modern work which at this time remained. 
The place (sajs Dr. Clarke) may have been the same 
that was pointed out to her; but lie could not see a 
t single remnant of the original sepulchre *. 

Forty paces from the sepulchre, beneath the roof of 
the same church, and upon the same level, are shown 
two rooms, one above the other. Close by the entrance 
to the lower room, or chapel, arc the tombs of Godfrey 
of Boulogne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with 
Latin inscriptions, in the old Gothic character. At the 
extremity of this chapel is exhibited a fissure or cleft in 
the natural rock, .said to have been formed at the cruci- 
fixion. If the traveller ascend, by a few steps, into the 
room above, he will there be shown the same crack; 
and, immediately in front of it, a modern altar. This 


• Respecting the probable identity of’ this place, see Conver- 
sations on Celebrated Travellers, pp. Ill, 112. In the same 
Volume, pp. 89 -‘-06* will be found an Recount of the ceremo- 
nies annually performed by the monks and pilgrims, on Good 
Vr\ lay and Easter-day. 
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the pilgrims are taught to venerate as Mount Calvary, 
the place of crucifixion; exhibiting the marks or hoks 
ot the three crosses, without any regard ^o the space 
necessary for their erection. After this he will be con- 
ducted through a great farrago of absurdities; but if, 
instead of viewing Jerusalem as a pilgrim, he examine it 
(sa\s I)r. Clarke) by the light of history, with the Bible 
m his bands, he will find numerous interesting objects 
tor contemplation. 

This writer, exercising his own judgment in investi- 
gating the relics of Jerusalem, began by the examination 
of the lull now bearing the name of Sion, and situated 
on the south side of the city. He is led to doubt the 
accuracy of the appellation, and to suppose it must ha\Q 
been Mount Cafvaiy , the scene of the crucifixion. In 
this opinion he says he was confirmed, by observing 
several exca\ ations in the rock, on the sides of the op- 
posite mountain, hitherto supposed to be the hill of 
offence. These excavations w'erc sepulchres of uniform 
workmanship, containing a scries of subterraneous 
chambers, each of which had one or more lepository 
for the dead, carved like a cistern, on the side of the 
chamber. The doors wcie so 1ou t as to render it ncccs- 
Stiiv to stoop in entering, and sometimes even to creep 
on the hands and knees. They contain inscription?, 
both m Greek and Ilebicw, but the latter are much 
more effaced tiian the former *. 

After leaving the mountain, in the side of which tlu 
sepulchres are hewn, Dr. Clarke regained the road lead- 
ing, eastward, to the valley of Jchosliaplwt, and passed 
the Fountain $iloa, as well as a white mulberry-tree, 
which is said to mark the spot of Isaiah’s death. Here 
he ascended the Mount of Olives, which afforded him so 
commanding a view of Jerusalem, that the eye roamed 
over its streets and walls, as if jn the survey of a model. 
Conspicuous above all, was the Mosque of Vmar, eiectgd 


On this subject, see die preceding note. 
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on 1 the *siife of Solonvon's Temple . This is indeed a 
phoenix, risen from the ashes of its parent, and may, 
probably, be considered *& the finest specimen of Sara- 
cenic or Gothic architecture in the world. The Mount 
of Olives is remarkable for vafioi/ events in the Jewish 
history. It was to the summit of this eminence that 
king David ascended, to address his prayers to heaven, 
when ho w§s about to be driven from Jerusalem by 
Absalom's rebellion: it was on the descent from this 
mount that our Saviour foretold the downfall of the 
holy city; and, finally, it was on the side of this mount 
that tlie army of Titus encamped, to accomplish the pre- 
diction. The view of the country, from its top, is ex- 
tensive: but the most conspicuous object is the wide 
expanse of the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. Hot ween this lake and 
Jerusalem are seen the fertile pasture* of* the plain of 
Jericho, watered by the Jordan, whose course may be 
distinctly traced. 

On descending fiom the mount, Dr. Claike visited 
the olive-giound, which is described, and with reason, 
as having been the Garden of Gethscmane . Near this 
lie found a grove of olive trees of immense size, which 
suggested to him the idea of cutting off specimen*, as 
presents to those Lionels who might wish to obtain me- 
morials of the Holy Land. 

The Mosque of Omar or El Maram (the Temple) as 
it is oallcd by the Mahometans, was visited by Ali Bey 
in the disguise of a Mahometan. It is not, precisely, one 
mosque, but is a group of mosques and other edifices, 
which have been erected at different periods. The Ma- 
hometan religion acknowledges but tw r o temples, those of 
Mecca and ot Jerusalem; both of which are named “ K1 
Harani,” wtyich strictly signifies a temple or place conse- 
crated by the peculiar presence of the Divinity. They 
* arc betfh strictly prohibited, by the law, to Christians, 
Jeyte|flfcd indeed to all who are not Mahometans; and 
niS^jPPftometan governor dare permit an infidel to pass 
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into the territory of Mecca, or into the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. 

This edifice foi ms the south-east angle of the city of 
Jerusalem, and occupies the ground on which foimcrly 
stood the Temple oj Solomon. It coasts of a large 
court or enclosed square, the length of which is one 
thousand three handled and sixty-mne feet, and tie 
breulth eight bandied and foity fi»e, and it has nine 
gates or enti moos. The east and south side* have no 
gitos, and are shut m hy the walls of the city, ivhich 
rise on the brink of the piecipices of the torrent ot 
Kt dron to the cast, and upon the edge of a ravine, 
which si pn ites Mount S on to thv. south. ¥ 

The punupal put ol the temple i> composed of two 
ringes ol un^mhcint buildups, which, by thur r*- 
spi^tivt Mtuitions, m.\ be leg u tied as two distinct 
t mpl<* Uiit tlit} ioim, toge'her, one synmictncal 
and con-, tent whole they aie calhd Tl Aksa and 
hi Sukhaia. 

'll Aku is composed of seven lvnes, or spacious 
m^lis, suppoited by pdJns and columns, and, at die 
txlicmit\ of the ccntic nave is a fine cupola. Two 
other nucs branch off tow uds the right and h ft, at 
nght angles with the pun^ipal bodv of the cclilut. 
The gu it ci ntial nive i> about om bundled and &ixf^ 
two t Let long, an 1 thirty -n\o kit wide ft is sup- 
posed on eicli side by e*un aiclio, h jhtly ponikd, 
renting upon columns, but without anj aichitcctuiul 
proportion, and with fohaged capitals which do nor 
belong to any Grcfei . lie wills contain t\>o lows <♦ 
twenty-one windows evh. Ihe loof is of timber, aud 
not vaulted. The cupola is suppoited by foui latgc 
arches, which rest upon square pillais; the sides of 
winch are increased by handsome cncular columns ot 
brown marble. It is hemispherical, with two lows of 
windows, and is ornamented with paintings and gild* 
mg. 

On the exterior part, of the left side of the Aksa, 
and raised against the building, arc sever tl houses; wjuu* 
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serve as habitations to the persons employed about 
the temple. In front of the principal gate of El Aksa 
is a causeway two hundred and eighty-four feet long; 
about the middle of which is a fine basin of marble, 
with a fountain in the form of i shell. At the end of 
this causeway is a fine staircase, Much leads to the 
Sahhara, the other remarkable building of the temple. 

El $ahkara> by its harmony with Aksa, may be con- 
sidered as nqaking a part of the same whole. It takes 
its name from a rock, which rises in its ccntie, and is 
much Severed. This edifice is of octagonal form, ea< li 
of its sides measuring, on the exterior, about si\ty-one 
feet. The principal entrance lias a fine portico, sup* 
ported by eight Coniithian columns of marble. Ihrec 
either entrances are surmounted by fine timber- woik, 
suspended, and without any columns. From the ccntie of 
the building rises a superb cupola, which has two rows 
of large windows, visible on the outside: it is suppos- 
ed by four large pillars, and twelve magnificent columns, 
placed in a circle. 

The central circle is surrounded by two octangular, 
concentric naves, separated from each other b> eight 
pillars and sixteen columns, of the same order «md 
size as those of the centre, and composed of the finest 
browm marble. The roofs are flat, and the whole is 
covered with ornaments, in exquisite taste, with mould- 
ings of marble, gold, &c. The capitals of the columns 
arc in the composite order of architecture, and richly 
gilded. The whole diameter of this edifice is about 
one hundred and sixty feet. The plane of the central 
circle is raised three feet above the plane of the sur- 
rounding nave, and is enclosed by a high and magnifi- 
cent railing of iron, gilt 

This central circle encloses the sacred rock called 
Et Sahhara silUih ; the principal object of attraction 
in the temple. It rises, from the earth, upon a mean 
diameter of thirty-three feet, and in form resembles 
the segment of a sphere ; but it is unequal and rugged 
on itsgRrface. The Mahometans believe that the fc?ah- 
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hara Allah is the place of all others, except LI Kaaba 
at Mecca, whence the prayers of men are most accept- 
able to the divinity. They believe that all the pro- 
phets, from the creation pf the world to the time of 
Mahomet, have come hither to pray: that even now 
the prophets and angels come hither in invisible troops, 
to make their prayers on the rock, exclusive of .the 
ordinary guard of seventy thousand angels, who per- 
petually surround it, and who ate relieved every day. 

On the night, when, according to th£ tradition, the 
prophet Mahomet was cariied away from Mecca, by 
the angel Gabriel, and transported, in a moment, 
through the air, to Jerusalem, upon the mine called 
El Boiak,* which had the head and neck of a lino' 
woman, and a crown and wings the prophet, after 
leaving. El Borak at the gate of the temple, is said to 
have o Acred up his prayer upon El Sahhara. At the 
moment when he *tood here, the rock, sensible of the 
happiness of bearing the holy burden, depressed itsclt, 
and becoming like soft wax, received the impression 
of Ins foot. This is now covered with a sort of cage 
of gilt metal wire, woiked in such manner that the 
impression cannot he seen, on account of the, darkness 
within; but it may be felt by the hand, lluough a hole 
made for that purpose. The believers, after having 
toadied the impression, proceed to sanctify themselves, 
by passing their hand over their face and beard. 

In the interior of the rock i* a cave, into which there 
is a descent by a staircase, on the south-east side. 
This cave forms an irregular square of about eighteen 
feet, and is eight feet high in the middle 1 . The roof is the 
natural irregular vault. In descending the staircase, 
there is, on the right, at the bottom, a little tablet of 
marble, bearing a name signifying the place of 
Solomon, A similar one on the left is named the place 
of David, A cavity or niche on the south-west side of 
the rock, is called the place of Abrdhaip . A similar 
circular concave step at the north-west angle, is named 
the place of Gabriel; and a sort of table of stone at 
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the north-east angle, is called the place of Elias . The 
whole rock is surrounded by a wooden fence, about 
four feet high ; and above this, at an elevation of five 
or six feet, i* a canopy o* 1 red and green silk, in alter- 
nate stripes, supported by pihai • 

The outside of Snhhara Allah i* : ncrusted with dif- 
ferent kinds of marble, to half }ts height. The re- 
mainder is covered with little square tiles, of different 
colours. The windows, of which there arc four on 
each side of the octagon, are furnished with fine paint- 
ed gla&. 

On the exterior of the edifice of Sahharn, at three 
or four paces distance towards the cast, is a fine ora- 
tory - Jt is composed of a roof with eleven angles, 
and suppoited by eleven antique coIuinns > formed of 
a reddish grey marble. In the centio of this oratory 
is a superb little cupola, supported by six columns m a 
circle. Tho^e, as well as the columns of the Sahhara, 
Vli Boy consideis to have been ronmins of the ancient 
temple of Solomon. There is, m the oratory, a niche 
between two columns, where prayers are said: it is a 
place particularly ic^eied, because tradition reports it 
to have been the trihrnal oj David. Thcie are othir 
small oratories and detached buildings, chiefly of circu- 
lar form, some of which also contain columns that are 
evidently of great antiquity. 

As the Sahhara has eight sides, there are eight stair- 
cases which lead to the platform of the building; and 
the whole platfoim is surrounded by a balustrade. 

On the eastern side of the great court of the temple 
is a hall, built against the city wall. ' The floor’ is 
covered with several cloths of different colours. It is 
believed that the throne of Solomon formerly stood in 
thi$ place. In different parts around are several 
mosques* At t,ic exterior of the northern side of the 
temple is situated El Serala, or the palace of the gover- 
nor of Jerusalem, built against the wall of the temple, 
and ha vtog windows looking into the grand court. 

ThMfnehdid edifice of El Haram has four towers 
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or minarets; one at the south-west angle of the great 
court, a second in the middle of the western side, ano- 
ther at the north-west angle, and a fourth at the north* 
east angle of the same court* 

From Jerusalem, Dr. Clarke and his ‘friend made an 
excursion to the extraordinary burial-places, about a 
mile north-west of the city, called the sepulchres of' the 
kings of' Judah . This spacious lcpository for the 
dead exhibits a series of subterraneous chambers, 
which extend, in different directions, so as to form .1 
sort of labyrinth; and each chamber contains a kind of 
receptacles, which are not much larger than our 
colIins. 

Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus Christ, being only 
six miles distant, the party proceeded thither. h 
covers the ridge of a hill, extending from east to west, 
along the southern bide of a valley, and is a town of 
considerable extent. The houses are all white, and have, 
as is usual in this country, Hat rook; but the town was 
at this time almost deserted by the inhabitants, in con- 
sequence of the plague, winch was raging thcie wall 
fatal violence. They had fled from the contagion, ami 
were seen stationed m tents along the sides ot the ad- 
jacent lulls. All the inhabitants arc Christians; but 
they live m continual mistrust of the Mahometans. 

The most conspicuous object, m Bethlehem, is a 
monastery, erected over the cave of the Nativity, on 
the east side of the town ; and no doubt can be entei- 
tamed of the accurate position of the building, with 
regard to the reputed spot. A3 Dr. Clarke was fearful 
of visiting it, on account of the prevalence of the 
plague, we shall have recourse to the description 
which is given by Ali Boy. He says that, in its con- 
struction, and in the strength of its walls, it resembles 
a fortress. The only door which serves for entrance, 
is so low that it is requisite to bend the bqdy nearly 
double to pass in by it. The number of monks m 
about twenty. The Europeans are Roman Catholics; 
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the otheis are Greeks ami Armenians. Ah Bey wa* 
led into & smalt, dark vestibule; quitting winch, he 
entered & superb halt* The roof of this was sup- 
ported by forty marble columns, having their bases 
and capitals of the Cormtln r older. In this hall them 
is, on the left, a door which . emmunicates with the 
ward inhabited by the Catholic monks. A second, on 
the right, lead* to that of the Armenians; and a third 
to that of the Greeks. One of the Gieek monks, 
having opened the door of his waid, All Bey pabsed 
through it, into another hall, at the extremity of which 
a staircase descended to a kind of grotto. This is the 
reputed bnth-plaec of Jesus Christ. It hai been con- 
st i ted into a chapel; and o\ci the altai is a fine 
painting, of the adoration oi the wise men, who are 
beheved to have conic to thi^ very place, to ofler thr*r 
homage to the Saviour of mankind. It is < mu lad 
with many eupcib ornaments, and has a gieat number 
of crystal and sdvei lamps. Before the place winch 
repiescnted to hate been the manger, All Bey observed 
a silver lamp, m the form of a heart. '1 Ins was said to 
rnelosc the lieai t ot a devout man, whose iwuc i> en- 
graved upon it; and who left a considei able endow- 
ment, to keep the lamp continually burning. 

The mariufactme of ciuciliX(> and beacU sijpeits 
many of the inhabitants of Bethlehem, as w< U as of 
Jerusalem; but the loimcr claim a kind of exclusive 
right to the smgul u puvilcge of nnuking the limbs 
and bodies of pilgrims with the representation of 
crosses and stai , hy nruaus of gunpowder. 

In the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, and near 
the bottom of the brook K< dion, tliere is a descent, by 
a handsome stan case, into a grotto. About half way 
down tht *>tane\se are the reputed sepulchres of Joa- 
"ehem and \nn; and, m a cavity on the left, is 
the sepulehie of Joseph, the husband of Man. At 
the bottom of the staircase, on the right, is a "Greek 
church, the sanctuary of which is said to contain the 
sepulchre ef the Virgin* In every sepulehie theie is 
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an altar, but without the least Ornament. Whilst 
AJi Key was here, he heard, in the church, an harmoni- 
ous choir of monks, who sang, whilst the officiating 
priest, habited in bis sacred vestments, remained in 
the sanctuary. 

Among the places, in the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, which are accessible only to Mahometans; anti 
which Ah Bey, in his disguise of a Mahometan, was 
permitted to see, were the following: 

An edifice, distant somewhat more thfn threp hun- 
dred yards south-east from the city, having the appear- 
ance of an ancient Greek church, and denominated the 
si jmk lire of David. On entering this building, a pas- 
^at»e leads, towards the left, to the sepulchre, which is 
c nclosed by several doors and railings of iron. The 
monument is a species of bier, covered with line silk 
-%i iJI . of different colours, richly embroidered. 

Another place, designated the sepulchres of Ah) aham 
and his family, is at some distance south of Jerusa- 
lem, and near the town of El tlhalil or Hebron, 
about thiity miles south of Jerusalem. These sepul- 
chres are m a temple, which was formerly a Greek 
church, but is now a mosque. The vestibule lia^ two 
iconn: the one on the right is believed to contain the 
"pulihie of Abraham; and the other, on the left, that 
of >aiah. In the body of the church, and between two 
lau»e pillars, is seen a small house, in which is the 
sepulchre of Isaac; anti in a similar one on the left is 
that of his wife. Another vestibule of this temple is be- 
lieved to coutaiu the sepulchres of Jacob and liis wife. 
And, at one extremity of the portico is a door which 
leads through a sort of long gallery to another room, 
in which is said to be the sepulchre of Joseph. This 
patriarch died in Egypt; but the Mahometans assert 
that his ashes were brought hither by .the Israelites* 

The sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered with 
rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold; and those of their wives with fed silk, simi- 
larly embroidered.' The sultans of Constantinople fur- 
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msh these carpets, which are renewed from time to 
,time. The rooms also Which contain the tombs are 
covered with nch carpets; and the entrances to them 
are guaided by iron gates and wooden doors, plated 
with silver, and secured by udts and padlocks of the 
same metal. 

The Mahometans pray m all the holy places conse 
era ted to the memory of Jisus Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, except at the tomb of Chust, which they do not 
acknowledge. They believe that Christ did not die , 
but that he ascended alive into heaven, leaving the 
likeness of his face to Judas, who was condemned to 
di< for him; and that, m consequence ot Judas having 
been crucified, /us body might have been contained m 
this sepulchre, but not the body of Jesus C hrist. It is fo- 
this reason that they do not peifotm any act of devo- 
tion at this monument, and that they ridicule the Chri> 
tuns for levering it. 

A Journey from Jerusalem , through Jaffa, to Gaza. 

7 he distrance from Jerusalem to Jaffa is about fifty 
miles. 7 his road has long been the principal loutc jf 
pilgrims, yet It is, in many paits, a passage over rug- 
ged and pathless locks It is moreover, infested by 
predatory Arabs, who find a rclieat in the excavation', 
of the rocks, which, in former ages, were used as 
sepulchres or as d wcllwg-p laces. After sev oral miles of 
irregular country, the traveller reaches the valley of 
Elaht where David first became known, by his victory 
over the champion of Gath. He will there see the 
moqatains, op the one of which stood the Philistines, 
while, on the other, “ Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together" The brook, whence David u chose 
hitti five smooth stones,*’ has been noticed by many 
thirsty pilgrims; for the road leads across it. lie will 
next pass through the town of Hamah, situated in thp 
middle of an extensive plain. This, though probably 
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not the place which is mentioned in the gospel of 
St. Matthew, is a town of great antiquity; dating its 
origin, apparently, from the prosperous reign of Solo- 
mon. Whatever may have been its condition during 
succeeding ages, it is ascertained to have been a popu- 
lous and thriving city at the time of the crusades; and 
the. country aiound it is so fertile as to resemble a con- 
tinued garden. 

Joppa , now called Jaffa, is a small town, situated on 
a hill, near the shore of the Mediterranean, and attr* 
rounded with fortifications. In ancient times it was 
the only sea- port of Judea; and hither the wood, for 
Solomon's temple, was brought by >»cn, from Mount 
Lebanon, pieviouNly to its being conveyed, by land, to 
the Holy City, As a station for vessels, however, the 
haiboui is so bad, that bhips of burden find it necessary 
to anchor at the distance of a mile from the shore. 

Forty miles north from Jaffa, and also on the sea- 
coast, are the extensive ruins of Ctesarea, This place, 
which was no named by Herod, in honour of Augustus 
Oa»sar, rose r ipidly to splendour ; but it is nOw a mere 
haunt of jackals and other beasts of prey. Its rujns, 
however, are interesting, as well on account of their 
magnitude, as for covering a spot on which the great 
apostle, St. Paul, made his eloquent appeal in the pre- 
sence of the king 6f Judea, 

In a journey, southward, from Jaffa to Gaza, as in- 
deed in many other parts of the Holy Land, the tra- 
veller will find, at stated distances on the road, small 
reservoirs filled with water, and having, at each, a pot 
for the use of the thirsty pilgrim. These have been 
constructed and supported by pious and charitable per* 
sons, but most of them are now falling to decay. Game 
is here very abundant. Partridges arc found in large 
coveys, and so fat and heavy, that no other weapon than* 
a stick is requisite to kill them. But, at the same time, 
the traveller meets with an immense number of lizards, 
serpents, vipers* scorpions, &c. The multitude of 
flies is such, that sometimes the camels become* almost 
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mad; and roll themselves upon the ground and among 
the bushes, to get rid of them. “ But (observes Ah 
ttey, in the account of his journey through this part 
of the Holy land) what shall I say of the ants ? Let 
' the reader imagine an immense ant-hill, extending over 
*thc earth, for three days* journey, and he will have 
some idea of what I have absolutely seen. The load 
is a continued ant-hill, covered with the eggs aud the 
remains of these little animals; and upon the whole of 
this space are seen myriads of ants, running in all di- 
rections, to complete their daily labours.” 

All the villages, along this route, are situated upon 
heights. The houses are low, covered with thatch, and 
Mu rounded with plantations and line* kitchcn-gai deni. 
The country is hilly, and, in many parts, covered with 
olive-trees and plantations of tobacco. Nearly the 
whole district betwixt Jaffa and Gaza is beautiful. It 
consists of round, undulating hills, covered with a rich 
soil, and the richest and finest vegetation imaginable; 
yet there is not a single river in all the district. 
Scarcely a spring is to be seen ; and all the water which 
the inhabitants have to drink, is collected in tanks and 
cisterns, during the rainy season. 

Gaza is a considerable town, advantageously situated 
on an eminence, and sm rounded by gardens. It is 
supposed to contain about five thousand inhabitants. 
The streets are very narrow, and the hou^s, most of 
which also have gardens, me almost all without win- 
dows. El {foray* or the governor's mansion, appears 
to he consult r*. >le; and ElMeldvmd, or “the tribunal,” 
which is the residence of the kadi or judge, is a vast 
edifice. The adjacent country abounds in a coarse 
kind of marble, of the finest white colour, of which all 
the principal edifices in Gaza are built. This town 
Contains mmy ? mosques, the largest of which was 
formerly an ancient Greek church, of fine appear- 
ance: the Turks have added to it several buildings, 
but they are in a bad taste* and do not harmonize with 
the other parts of the edifice, The markets are well 
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supplied, and provisions are cheap. There ate several 
shops for merchandise, but they do not present any 
very favourable idea of the commerce of the town. 
Gaza is nearly surrounded, and to a considerable ex- 
u ut, with gardens and olive-grounds. The inhabitants 
a»p chiefly a mixture of Arabs aud Turks. 

From Gaza we must return, northward, to Acre, for 
the purpose of accompanying Ali Bey, in a journey 
thence tin oil gli Damascus and Aleppo to Antioch. 


iFourtlj TDap’tf 3|ntf tract ion/ 


TIIE HOLY LAND CONCLUDED. 

Karratiie of Ali Bey’s Journey from Acre , through 
Damascus and Aleppo , to Antioch and Smtitfdia. 

From Acre Ali Bey proceeded, across the plain, to 
A azaielh. The road thence to Damascus, fed him 
ilirougli (Jana and Tiberias , to the northern ‘coast of 
the Sea of Galilee . Here he found a khan of con- 
siderable dimensions, but in a ruinous state; and, in its 
vicinity, were several plantations of rice. AH the ad- 
jacent country is frequented by the wandering tfibcz of 
Bedouin Arabs, who often commit depredations on ca~ 
ravans and other traiellers. 

The river Jordan , before it falls into the lake, is nei- 
ther wide nor deep, but its current is rapid. At 
Jacob's bridge , the usual place of crossing, itS width is 
about twenty-one yards. Its banks are * covered with 
reeds and other aquatic plants j and ther/are distant 
mountains on each side. 

North-eastward of the sea of Galilee, the coumry is 
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90 barren as to present the appearance" of volcanic de- 
struction. From Jacob’s bridge to the village of Sassa, 
the whole ground is covered with volcanic remains: all 
ia black and porous. It gave Ali Bey an idea of tra- 
velling through the infernal rogioi,-. As he approached 
Sassa he observed many volcanic mounds and holes, or 
crevices, of frightful size. The latter contained water 
as black as ink, and almost always fetid. 

On the morning of the 22 d of August, he breakfasted 
at a khan, not very far distant fyom Damascus. On- 
ward fiom this spot may be traced indications of the 
near approach to a groat city; numerous towns and vil- 
lages being seen on all sides. At half past eight, having 
ascended some hills which had bounded the horizon* 
he disco* erpd $n immense plain which had a range of 
mountains towards the north. Tie particularly temark 
ed one mountain, which was somewhat insulated fiom 
Ae others, of pyramidal form and gigantic size ; and, 
Ot it# foot, lie distinguished, among an infinity of gar- 
dens, Ac minarets of the mosques of Damascus. The 
plain, also, was scattered over with villages embosomed 
in trees and orchards. 

After having taken a few minutes' repose at one of 
the villages, situated among the gardens of Damascus, 
he continued hi 9 journey, and, about noon, a< rived at 
the city. 


'A de&ription of Damascus . 

The traveller, on approaching this place, believes he 
sees, before him, a vast camp of conical tents, each 
faised ten or twelve feet above the surface of the earth ; 
but, on a nearer approach, he perceives that these appa- 
rent tents are n infinity of conical cupolas, which serve 
as rooft to the houses m the suburbs of the city. They 
are all smoothly covered with a coat of reddish white 
mark which gives them a neat appearance. 

The hedges itt the interior of the city^Jiav© generally 
two stories and flat roofs. They havdk hut few win. 
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dows, small doors, and unadorned fronts. This appear* 
ance, joined to the silence which reigns in the streets, 
gives a dull aspect to the place. Th% streets are well 
paved, and have elevated footpaths at the sides. It has 
been asserted that Damascus contains four hundftd 
thousand inhabitants ; but this calculation is much ex- 
aggerated. 

The grand mosque is magnificent, on account of its 
extent. At the outside of the entrance is a superb 
fountain, the water of which is thrown to the height of 
twenty feet; arid around it is a coffee-house, which is 
continually crowded with the idlers of the city. In the 
interior of the mosque is a large court, surrounded with 
galleries and atcliCs, resting on square pillars; and, in 
the middle of this court, is another fountain, with a 
grove on each side. Prom the court is the entrance to 
the principal body of the mosque, which contains three 
immense naves or aisles, each near four hundred feet 
long, composed of arches slightly pointed, resting upon 
large columns and pillars. In the middle of the central 
nave arc four enormous columns, which suppoi t a mag- 
nificent cupola of stone. The remainder of the mosque 
is roofed with timber. On the left of this' nave is a 
small wooden house, which is supposed to contain the 
sepulchre of John the Baptist: it is adorned with blinds, 
gilding, ornaments of gold, and arabesque paintings. 
A great number of iron and wooden frames, in the form 
of cages, are suspended from all parts of the roof of the 
mosque ; these are destined to bold small lamps during 
the illumination nights. The other mosques are not 
worth describing. 

Damascus, like other Mahometan towns, has no 
square or public place. The practice 6f leaving oped 
spaces in the middle of cities, to ventilate and embellish 
them, is entirely unknown to Mahometans. The more 
urgent necessity, of guarding against the rfiys, of a con* 
tinually burning sun, has occasioned them, in general, 
to restrict the Width of their streets. There are, how- 
ever, Some tolerably wide streets in Damascus^ and 
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principally in the quarter where the palace of tkepa?/ia f 
or governor, is situated. This building is so completely 
surrounded with house*, that the large gate of cntiance 
can alone be seen. The castle faces the pasha’s palace. 
This fortiess may sei\e to keep th ' people in awe, but 
it would be useless as a dt fence against a foreign ene- 
my, because it is situated in the middle df the city, and 
has only one range of walls, a little luglici than the 
houses which surround it. 

I he piovi&ions, as well as merchandise of Damascus, 
are sold m shops arranged on both sides of the streets. 
These are abundantly furnished. Some of them are 
almost encumbered with merchandise; particufaily the 
silk warehouses, which contain immense stores In 
other warehouses may be found the fine cloths of 
India and Persia, but mo&t of*the cloths sold 'it Da- 
mascus aie manufactured m the place. Tin sc articles 
arc m such abundance, that there aie several streets of 
warehouses filled with them. The bazait are, in 
general, coveied with wooden viiandas, winch have 
windows open m the upper pait. Next to the w ale- 
houses of talks and cottons, the shops of the saddlers arc 
supposed to be the most numerous, and to occupy the 
second degice of eminence m the city 11km- two 
blanches of commerce aie earned on to a great extent 
heie, because Tuikey, Egypt, Afnca, and Arabn, con- 
sume the silks, and the ai tides of leather are purchaseel 
by the Arab*, who inhabit the vast deserts, which 
extend as fai as Bagdad and Medina, and who have ho 
market it which they can buy in preference to Da* 
hiascus. 

The armorers form also one of the principal bodies 
of mei chants m this place. They were foimcily much 
celebrated, fo» the manufacture of sabres ; but the sabres 
vtfhich afd now made here, me not of superior tern- 
per to those of Turkey* Soap-boilers, smith®, and 
shoemaker^, occupy a great number of stieets. A 
circujnstanitor* tyhich proves the immense commeice 
of tb# *place, is the 'multitude of carpentcis who 
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are employed, through the whole year, in making 
packing-cases for the different articles ' that are sold 
here. 

The crowd which fills the bazars forms a singular con- 
trast to the sblitudc of the other streets of the city. In 
all the bazars there are small ovens, where persons are 
continually employed in baking cakes and various kinds 
of pastry. The barber’s shops, established near the 
bazar, are ornamented with arabesque paintings, look- 
ing-glasses, gilt insciiptions, &c. with a view to draw 
custom. There arc also coffee-houses filled with peo- 
ple at all hours of the day, forming an assemblage of 
whites, blacks, mulattoes, and every cast of colour, 
nation, and religion, except Europeans. The bazars 
also contain baths, which have a magnificent appear- 
ance. 

The j provision-market & surpass) ‘in abundance, tlie 
bazars. The quality of the different articles is excel- 
lent; and there is probably no country in the world 
supplied with better food than this. The meat is fat 
and delicate; the vegitables, herbs, and roots, are ex- 
tremely tender ; the succulent fruits are sweet, and of 
great size. Game of all sorts is abundant. The honey 
and milk are delicious; and the bread is whiter and 
better than that which is usually made in Europe. 

Water is so abundant at Damascus, that every house 
has several fountains. Canals run through all the 
sti eels, and their ramification is very curious. They are 
furnished by tvro rivers , which, after uniting, divide into 
seven branches, by means of which the distribution is 
effected to all the quarters of the city. One of the 
rivers rises at the distance of eight hpurs’ journey west- 
ward from the city, in a desert place, now called Bar- 
rada, but anciently denominated Arfaua. The spring 
is abundant, but the water is of bad quality, and would 
not be drinkable if it were not inixed with that of the 
other river, called Frichee or Facrcana, which* rises near 
a village at some distance north of Damascus. 

The different Christian communities in this place 
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have each a church. There are a Greek, a Maronite, a 
Syri&ft, and a® Armenian church; and several convent#. 
The. Greek Catholic priests live in a singular manner. 
They go among the inhabit ts, who provide them 
supper and lodging. In the morning they say mis*, m 
the house where they have passed the night ; breakfast 
is then served to them, and they letire, alter receiving* i 
small sum of money. It is by thus going fiom house 
to house that they aie maintained. 

The number of mosques and chapels is almost incon- 
ceivable; but there is nothing handsome in any of them, 
except in the mosque 7,ekta , which contains ail hospital 
for sick poor. In the middle of this edilice is a suptib 
cupola, surrounded by *c\ ei.il smaller ones, and accom- 
panied by two slender and lofty minaicts. 

Tj'hc climate of Danias u-» is in geneial mild. It 
not too cold m wmtei ; and although the heat ol summ i 
i> sometimes very great, this heat is modf rated by the* 
freshness of the waters, the shade of th 4 tices, and the 
close arrangement of the houses. There ai e some j cars 
in which snow tails in the city, but it falls evtuy year 
upon the surrounding mountains. Then i>s hlomany 
rain from Apiil to Noi embei, but lain fdK icgnlarly 
and modcraUly during the other months oltlu ^i«i 

The dres? oj the inhabitants of Dama ms is a mi\u re 
of the costume of Arabs and Turks; and the Arab 
cloak, with bioad stupes, is \ery common. The high 
Turkish cap is worn only by the Turks, or vety jarely 
by the Arabs. The 1 ittor usually covci their heads 
with a TCd cap of a mortstious size, whnh hangs more 
than half a foot behind them, and cover* thb bdek of 
their necks. A shawl of striked muslin oar silk, passing 
round the head, beneath the pendant part of the cap, 
produce* a whimsical and awkwaid head-diess. They 
febd wear; a kind ot shirt or cloak of striped black and 
white stu^T, loaded with embroidery of diffei ent colours. 
The women «jro Out, covered from head to foot with 
large coarjS$ mtitp cotton veils. They also wear enor- 
mous pantaloons. Women of ad ranks wear a hand- 
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kerchief of transparent silk, generally yellow, with 
flowers painted upon it. This covers the whole of the 
f ire ; and with their ^immense white veils, gives them 
the appearance of Walking spectres. But many of 
them tlnow their handkerchiefs over their forehead, so 
that their faces are covered only by their V&1, which 
rlu f open and close at pleasuie. The women of Da- 
mascus are generally pietty. some of them are very 
beautiful. They have all a fair skin, with a good 
i olour The uien have a masculine aspect, a fine eo- 
lour, and are well proportioned. 

Damascus is sui rounded by nulh, wnh towers and 
ditthc s , hut these works are hall in ruins, and arc not m 
i >tat< to withstand a legular attack. I he true defence 
of the pi ue consists m its g udens, whnh, forming a 
forest of trees, and a lab) until of hedges, walls, and 
ditclus, ioi more than seven leagues in circumfetence, 
would present no small impediment to a Mahometan 
army. 


For the puipose of availing himself of the security of 
travelling with acaiavan, which wa* stationed at a lrttlt 
distance from Damascus, and was about to proceed to 
Aleppo, Ah Bey mounted his horse, and left Damascus 
on Saturd iy, the ‘2'JtU of August* Having pioceeded, 
for more ihm an hour, thtough the midst ot gardens, 
he advanced, towards the north-west, along a plain, on 
which weie sevcial villages; and, belbte the close of the 
day, he arm ed at a khan, where lie joined the caravan. 
It consisted of about three hundred bea»st$ of burden, 
mules, hoises, camels, and asses; and of a gieat num- 
ber of travellers, men, women, and children. 

On the ensuing morning the party pioceeded, in a 
somewhat northerly direction, through a defile, over a 
i ange of mountains, and along an extensive plain* The 
country, m general, was barren. * 

[About thirty mijes east of the road, and on a Using 
ground, near the extremity of a plain, stand the remains 
of the city of Jfal&ec t anciently called Hclfopoti*.. it 
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has now about five thousand inhabitants, of which a 
few are Christians; but they are poor, and without 
either trade Or manufactures. The present town is en- 
compassed by a Wall ; and, at its eastern extremity, are 
the most considerable ruins. These arc chiefly the re- 
mains of a magnificent temple, the portico of which is 
peculiarly grand, but disfigured by two mosques built 
upon its ruins. Behind it a six-sided court, into winch 
the portico leads, lias been adorned with splendid build- 
ings ; but they are now in a most dilapidated 3tate, 
though enough is still left to denote their ancient 
grandeur. The walls are adorned with pilasters, in the 
Corinthian order of architecture, and with niches foi 
statues. The door-ways are finely ornamented, and 
the part of the building above the pilasters, is richly 
adorned with festoon?. A colonnade which surround- 
ed the whole has been destroyed, and the pedestals 
only of the columns remain. Tne whole court is cover- 
ed with broken columns, capitals, and other parts of the 
buildings. A quadrangular court beyond this, lias the 
ruins of magnificent edifices, much in the same style. 
Beyond these two courts stood the body of the temple; 
but of this there are, at present, very few remains. 

At a little distance there is another temple* in a state 
somewhat more perfect; and not far from this a third, 
wdlieh has been of circular fo ttn. In the south-west 
part of the city is a single Doric Column of considerable 
height. It is remarkable for having, on its tqp, a small 
basin, which h**s a communication with a channel cut 
longitudinally down the side of the column, and five or 
six inches deep* Tradition relates, that water was for- 
merly conveyed from the basin through this channel ; 
but how the basin was supplied with water, is not 
known. 

The small part of the city which is at present in- 
habitecLis near the circular temple, and to the south 
and s^^pJWest of it. Built into the city walls arc many 
of architectural ornaments, some of which 
hav<Mipon*them the remains of Greek inscriptions.] 
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The caravan passed through Homs, a town which is 
said to contain from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
Mahometans, and about three hundred Christians. It 
has a great number of mosques, with high detached 
minaicts; two Greek churches, and one Syrian church. 
Its bazars or markets are well supplied, and are inces- 
santly filled with people. This place has a market for 
silk stuffs, and one large and several small khans. 
The streets are well paved, but the houses, being built 
of a dark-coloured stone, present a dull appearance. 
The walls are surrounded by a space forming innumera- 
ble burying-grounds, which indicate its great popula- 
tion. 

The country which the caravan traversed, beyond 
Homs, was elevated; and the plane of it w r as so exten- 
sive, that, towards the cast, there was an almost un- 
bounded horizon : westward the view was terminated 
by the chain of Lebanon, the ascent to which com- 
mences at the distance of about two leagues and a halt 
from the road. 

[As Ah Bey accompanied a cara\an winch travelled 
in a direct line to the place of its destination, he was 
unable to visit the splendid rums of Palmyra or 7 ailmoi 
tn the Denit. These are about a hundred miles 
east fiotn Homs, and at the northern extremity of the 
sandy wastes of Aiutyia. It is piobable that the sands 
must here have cncioached upon a torritoiy which once 
was feitile; but, as thcie is no river in its vicinity, the 
situation is equally surprising for a capital of such opu- 
lence as this must once have been. 

Palmyra is at piesent approached through a nanow 
plain, lined, as it were, with remains of antiquity; and, 
by a sudden expanse of the view, the eye is presented 
with the remains of some of the most splendid objects 
ihat can be imagined. The temple of the sun, as it w 
usually denominated, is now in ruins ; but the access to 
it is through a vast number of Corinthian columns ot 
white marble, the grandeur and beauty of which cannot 
be conveyed in any written description. Superb arches, 
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amazing columns, a colonnade extending four thousand 
feet in length, and terminated by a noble mausoleum, 
temples, portieps, columns, and numerous architectural 
ornaments, all in a fine style of execution, and of the 
mo?*t beautiful materials, appear on every side, but so 
dispersed and disjointed, that it io impossible to form 
from them any idea of the appearance of the whole 
when perfect. These extraordinary ruins are strongly 
contrasted with the miserable huts of the Arabs, who 
reside among them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any one 
that a city so superb as this, formerly ten miles m cir- 
cumference, could exist in the midst of what now an 
tracts of barren and uninhabitable sands. It i» } how- 
ever, certain, that Palmyra was once the capital of a 
great kingdom, the pride of the eastern would; and 
that its merchant'* dealt with the Romans, and with 
people' of other nations, foi the merchandises and luxu- 
ries ol India and Arabia. The Asiatics, Mahometans, 
Christians, and Jew's, believe that both this city and 
Balbcc owe their origin to Solomon; and the nuns of 
both would atford ideas worthy of his power and riches; 
bill edifices in the Grecian st\Ie of architt eturo, must 
lie referred to a period poste rior to the reign of this 
monarch. Palmyra was destroyed in the \wiis with 
the Romans, under the emperor Amelian; and Jus- 
tinian made some efforts to restore its ancient splendour, 
but without eficct, for it dwindled, by degrees, to it> 
present state.] 

After having passed through two or three villages, the 
caravan arrived at a city called Hama , in a delightful 
situation, on the bank of the O rentes. Part of this city 
stands on an elevated plain, and the other part descends, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, to the river, on the oppo- 
site side of yriiich it encloses, within its precincts, a 
mountain of considerable height. 

Many of the houses arc built of stone, but the great- 
est number have only their lower parts so constructed, 
whilst the upper parts are of brick, covered with white 
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marl. There are several houses in the suburbs, 
crowned with conical cupolas, like those in the 
suburbs of Damascus. The streets are, in general, 
narrow and irregular ; but the principal streets, which 
form the bazars, are tolerably straight and wide, and 
several of them are covered over. 

The bazars are numerous, and abundantly furnished 
with provisions and merchandise. The crowd of per- 
sons in them is sometimes immense. There are several 
handsome and well-frequented coffee-houses, and many 
mosques. Some of the private edifices are built in the 
Euiopean style, with large windows. 

The liver, over which are two bridges, is enclosed 
between houses and charming gardens. Its water 
bounds, in cascades, over numerous dikes, placed one 
above another, across the stream, for tl\c purpose of 
directing the water upon several hydraulic wheels, 
which raihC it, to its different destinations, by aqueducts 
supported upon arches ; one of which appeared to be 
very handsome. ' 

The population of Hama is said to be double that of 
Iloms, and (he inhabitants are chiefly Arabs. 

The caravan reached Aleppo about three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 9th of September. This city, 
which is called Haleb by the Arabs, is frequented, on 
account of its commerce, by great numbers of Euro- 
peans, and by persons ffrom nearly every nation* Hence 
it is almost as well known as an European city. 

A description of Aleppo* 

[Aleppo is usually considered the metropolis of 
Syria. Though inferior to Constantinople in magni- 
tude, population, opulence, and splendour, it is superior 
i.o that city in the salubrity of its atmosphere, the so- 
lidity and elegance of its private buildings, and in the 
neatness and convenience of its streets. In commer- 
cial advantages it has, of late, much declined ; but it 
still maintains a considerable trade. It is encompassed, 
o % 
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at the distance of a few miles, by a circle of hills, 
which, in general, are rocky, scantily provided with 
springs, and totally de^/tute of trees, but which afford 
good pasture fbr sheep and giv.ts. 

Including its suburbs, Aleppo occupies eight small 
hills, the intermediate valleys, and a considerable extent 
of flat ground; comprehending, in the whole, a circuit 
of about seven miles ; but the city itself is not more 
than three miles and a half in circuit. It is sur- 
rounded by a wgU> now nearly in ruins, and lias nine 
gates. One of the northern gates is believed to have 
hi en the residence of the prophet Elijah; and lamps arc 
kept continually burning in it, in commcmoiation of 
him. The ca stle> w Inch stands on a bill, near the north- 
east corner of the city, is encompassed by a broad and 
deep ditch. The mosques, minarets, and numerous 
cupolas, form a splendid spectacle ; and the flat roofs of 
the houses on the sides of the hills, present a succes- 
sion of terraces, interspersed with cj press and poplar- 
free,*. 

Aleppo is, for the most pai t, a well-built city. The 
sheets arc well paved, and bioadcr and better arranged 
than those of most eastern cities. They aie lemaikably 
dean, and have a commodious foot-way on each side, 
raised al^ut six inches. The mosques are numerous, 
and sevoh or eight of them arc magnificent. The 
khans or caravanseras are large, and well adapted to 
the accommodation of caiavans and travellers. The 
bazars are lofty stone edifices, arranged in the form of 
long galleries, and arched above, or roofed with wood. 
Those streets which contain shops for the necessaries of 
life, are also called bazars : they are defended from the 
heat of the sun, by mats spread on wooden rafters, 
which project from each side. The bazars are shut at 
sun-set, and arc guarded by watchmen, each furnished 
with a pole and a lamp; and there are gates and watch- 
men ty'apfthe principal streets, by which they are se- 
curetllrom nocturnal brawls and depredations. The 
hvj$hum$, or public baths , do not contribute much to the 
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embellishment of the city, (or their fronts are very sim- 
ple; but the coffee-houses, which are spacious and 
handsome, attract the notice of strangers. They are 
gaudily painted, and are furnished with matted plat- 
forms and benches. Those of the better sort have each 
a fountain in the middle, and a gallery for musicians. 

The palace of the pasha is near the castle, and is *xn 
ancient and extensive building, surrounded by a strong 
and lofty wall. The principal part of it contains the 
apartments of the pasha, his harem, household, and 
pages. The loofs of nearly all the houses are flat; and 
arc plastered with a composition of mortar, tar, ashes, 
and sand, which, in time, becomes very hard. These 
flat roofs or terraces are separated by party-walls; 
and, during the .summer, most of the inhabitants steep 
on them. 

The fuel U'.ed here is wood and charcoal; and that 
employed m heating the baths, consists chiefly of the 
dried dung of animals. The latter, both in the drying 
and burning, is very offensive. Aleppo is supplied 
with water by means of an aqueduct, fiom two springs 
about eight miles distant. 

There is only one public burning-ground within the 
walls; but, on the outside of the walls, the cemeteriis 
arc of great extent, and the white tombs and grave- 
stones are visible to a considerable distance. The 
gardens , in the vicinity of the city, are very extensive, 
and being well watered, by canals running through 
them, or by means of machinery, they supply an 
abundance of excellent fruit and vegetables, particularly 
olives, grapes, pomegranates, mulberries, and pistacluo- 
nuts ; and they contribute both to the health and amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants. 

The heat is here sometimes almost insupportable. 
The spring commences in February. Early in May 
rhe corn begins to appear yellow ; and in a few weeks 
it is reaped. After this the face of tlie country has a 
barren and desolate appearance. The trees, however, 
retain their leaves til] the beginning of December, and 
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no persons have fires till jiearly the middle of that 
month. The most rigorous part of winter commences 
about this time, and lasts forty days ; but, though there 
is almost always frost, many years pass without snow. 
Earthquakes are of frequent oo,"rrence, but they are 
generally $o slight as to do no injury. 

The number of inhabitants is supposed to be about 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand, of which two 
hundred thousand are Turks, thirty-thousand are 
Christians, and five thousand are Jews. The language 
usually spoken by the natives is the vulgar Arabic. In 
stature the people arc, in general, somewhat slender; 
bur they are neither vigorous nor active. Their com- 
plexion is fair, and their eyes are, for the most part, 
black: their hair is black, or of a dark chesnut colour; 
and they dress in the eastern style. 

'The Europeans , or Franks , as they arc called, who 
reside at Aleppo, consist chiefly of Englishmen, French- 
men, Venetians, Dutchmen, Italians, or Germans. 
They live near each other, and have doors of commu- 
nication on the terraces of their houses ; and can make 
an extensive circuit without descending into the streets. 
The English factory consists of a consul and ten mer- 
chants; a chaplain, chancellor, physician, and an offi- 
cer who walks before the consul, carrying a staff tip- 
ped with silver, and takes care of all letters and 
dispatches. 

The chief commodities produced or manufactured in 
the plgce and ne* jhbourhood, arc dried fruits of various 
kinds, copper, silk stuffs, and coarse cloths. The 
foreign commodities which constitute the commerce of 
Aleppo, are the merchandise of India, such as shawls 
and muslins; European productions, cdfchineal, indigo, 
sugar, and coffee.] 

On Saturday, the 26th of September, Ali Bey quit- 
ted this city, accompanied by a few servants and an 
escort of five fusileers. The latter he took only to a 
little distance, as a guard against the Bedouins and 
other robbers which, infest most of the roads in the 
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vicinity of Aleppo . Directing his course towards the 
north-west, he passed through a desert country, wholly 
composed of calcareous lock. Beyond this was a 
large and fine plain, stndded with numerous villages. 
In all these were to be seen the remains of ancient 
edifices. At almost every shop he beheld fragments 
of cornices, columns, and other architectural orna- 
ments. This plain was succeeded by a rugged and 
mountainous district, containing the Lake qf'Anctoch, 
the w'atcrs of which discharge themselves into the river 
Orontes, Ali Bey followed the banks of the O routes, 
and, not long aftciw r ards, entered the southern gate of 
Antioch . 

[This city was, anciently, the residence of the 
monaicbs of Syria, and, from its size and magnificence, 
was termed the Queen of the East. Its population, at 
one time, is said to have amounted to nearly half a 
million of persons. It was th$ customary residence 
of the Roman governors of $$rra ; and was the place 
where the emperors usually assembled their armies, in 
their wars against the Persians. 

Modern Antioch, which contains not more than 
fifteen thousand Mahometans and three thousand 
Cbiistians, occupies but a small part of the ancient 
city. Of that city a vast line of walla still exists. 
These are more than half a league in diameter, and en- 
compass several considerable eminences. They are of 
stone, half-ruined; and have towers at unequal distances. 
Along the heights towards the south-east they are in the 
best state ; and are about forty feet high, apd six or 
seven feet in thickness. The space between the walls 
and the modern town is occupied by an extensive range 
of plantations, of mulberry, apricot, olive, and pom- 
granatc-trees. Many of the rocks which are contained 
in them, are full of catacombs ; and in one place there 
is an aqueduet of three arches, hewn out of the solid 
rock. 

The houses of the modern town are small, but neatly 
built of stone, and tiled. They, in general, cohsist of 
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two stories, with a square in the centre; and are light- 
ed by small arched windows. The streets are narrows 
but have elevated foot-pavements at the sides. In 
various parts of the town and neighbourhood arc the 
remains of churches and aquedu 'ts, but none of them 
appear to be deserving of attention. 

The inhabitants of this place are chiefly employed 
in the production and manufacture of silk, which 
yields them a considerable profit.] 

Fiom Antioch, Ali Bey proceeded, m a westerly di- 
rection, to Siredin or Souvadia , a miserable hamlet on 
the bank of the Orontcs, and about a mile and a half 
from the sea. Tt takes its name fiom the ancient city 
of Seleucia; but, at present, it consists only of a small 
house belonging to the Aga or governor, and four or 
five hovels which are used as storehouses for merchan- 
dise. It was anciently enclosed by walls of great 
strength and extent, and adorned with temples and 
-other sumptuous edifices; but of these scarcely a wreck 
is now to be seen. At Souvadia Ali Bey embarked in 
a vessel for Asia Minor, which country will now de> 
mand our attention. 


TDap’jer 3|n#tr«ftton* 

ASIA MINOR. 

Narrative of a Journey from Scutaria, on the Straits of 
Constantinople , to Scanderoon ; and thence , through 
Iconium and Antioch, to Constantinople . From the 
Travels qf Captain John Macdonald Kinneir, 

CAFtAtN Kinneir, an officer in the service of the 
English East India Company, left Constantinople on 
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flie 2d of September, 1813, and crossed the Bosphorus, 
for the purpose of exploring some of the most impor- 
tant parts of Asia Minor. He landed near Scutari; 
and, accompanied by one .servant* and a Tatar or 
official messenger of the Turkish government, he pro- 
ceeded thence to Gebsa, the ancient Lyhissa . This is 
a small and dirty town, chiefly remarkable* for a tumulus, 
or hillock, supposed to have been the tomb of Anniba), 
who here swallowed poison, to free himself from the 
persecutions of the Romans. The next day ho tra- 
versed a wooded valley, and on the day following, 
gamed the summit of a chain of mountains which bor- 
der the l<ale Awanius. This lake appeared to be 
shaded by forests and mountains, on all sides except 
towards the east, where a plain, eight or ten miles in 
breadth, extended, along the foot of the hills, to the 
town of Nice, at its south-eastern extremity. 

Nice was a city of considerable importance m the 
time ol* Trajan; for Plmy the younger, when prsetor 
of Bithyma, mentions its theatre and gymnasium, or 
edifice adapted for the practice of feats of strength 
and agility. It subsequently became an apostolic see, 
and is famous for two councils which were held hero; 
the first under Constantine, A. D. 325, and the last in 
the reign of Liene, 787. 

Being desirous of examining the place, Captain Kin- 
nier was fiist conducted to the Greek church; a small s 
and ancient budding, ornamented with a pavement, in 
mosaic, of different coloured marbles; and with three 
figures upon the wall, executed in mosaic, with small 
pieces of gilded glass. It contained a beautiful sarco- 
phagus or coffin, of white marble; and there were some 
Greek inscriptions and figures. From this building lie 
was led acioss some tobacco-fields, to the ruin of a pahee 
or amphitheatre, situated on an eminence, and com- 
manding a line view of the lake. A small part of the 
wall, and nearly the whole foundation, were left, aiftl had 
(lie firmness and consistency of rock. There wore 
twelve subterraneous apartments or vaults, which had* * 
d 3 
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probably, Jbeen intended for the reception of the wild 
beasts that had been exhibited: they were connected 
with each other by narrow apertures, each about two 
feet and a half in w’dth. Near that part of the wall 
which runs parallel with the lake, Captain Kinneir 
ascended a lofty tower, which ^ rnimandcd a view of 
the whole city. The walls are about four miles m 
circuit, and twenty-five feet high; and nearly the whole 
area within them is covered with gardens of pome- 
granate-trees, and fields of tobacco. The present tow n 
consists of about one hundred wretched hovels, built 
of timber and mud. He was subsequently conducted 
to several mosques, embellished with columns of marble 
and granite; the remains of other buildings, the sjtf s of 
which are marked by vast and shapeless heaps of mb- 
bisli, scattered over the surface of the ground. Close 
to one of the gates is an ancient aqueduct, which still 
supplies the town with water from the mountains. 
Nice contains many ancient monuments ; and, were it 
under a liberal government, the beauties and ad\ an- 
tages of its situation would render it a nourishing and 
elegant town. 

Immediately on quitting this place, Captain Kinneir 
entered a narrow and uncultivated valley, through 
which he continued to travel for about ten miles. Be- 
yond the village of Khoristan , the load extended, o\cr 
a range of mountains, into a valley, and thence, upon 
an ancient Boman road, about twenty bet wide, con- 
structed of large flag-stones. The country, for many 
miles, was mountainous; but in some of the valleys, 
the gardens of peach, apricot, walnut, plum, and 
pear-trees were loaded with fruit. 

At Sugat , a small town on the banks of the Sangar , 
and famous as having been the residence of Othman, 
the founder of the Turkish empire, Captain Kinneir 
hired a dirty and unfurnished apartment, but could 
procure 00 refreshment; therefore, hungry as he was, 
he was obliged to go to rest without his supper. He had 
provided himself) at Constantinople, with a small car- 
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pet, a pillow, and a counterpane, so that he was always 
independent, with regard to sleeping; and he never 
used the bods or cushions of the natives* which invari- 
ably abound with vermin. On all occasions, he also 
carefully avoided the post-houses, where, he says, the 
traveller is shown into a filthy coffee-room, divided 
into small boxes, separated by railings, and frequented 
by all the rabble of the place. In Sugat, the houses 
are built of timber and mud, and are, in general, two 
stones luffh, with pi ejecting vciandas, and roofed with 
red tiles. 

Fiom this place lie continued his route, through a 
v.uiod country of mountains, valleys, and plains; many 
puits of ninth hid anciently been covered with towns 
undvilliges; and he sivv, scatteicd about, many inte- 
resting lemains of antiquity. 

In the evening of the 19th of September lie sud- 
denly bchi Id the city ot Angora, distant about twelve 
miles. It seemed to crown the summits of a success 
sion of small lulls; and its glittering minarets and bat* 
demerits, being beautifully tinged by the lays of the 
setting sun, relieved the iutheito bleak uniformity of 
the scenery; but the night closed fast, and it was past 
nine o’clock, befoie lie reached the house of the Eng- 
lish consul, to whom he had lettcis of introduction. 

Angora is situated on scveial small hills, enciicled 
by a range of mountains tow’aids the not th and east. 
The (asile occupies the summit of a lofty rock, but is 
now in a 1 unions condition. The city walls are also in 
a mouldering state. The houses are principally built 
of buck and wood, and are, in general, two stories 
high, with projecting vei andas. The inhabitants are 
about twenty thousand in number, of which one third 
are said to be Armenians of the Catholic persuasion. 
The trade of Angora w principally in the hands of the 
Armenians, who import cloth and colonial produce 
ftom Smyrna, and make their returns m a fine kind of 
camlet of different colours, manufactured from the 
silky hair of a goat which is peculiar to this province. 
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Until His arrival at Angora, Captain Kinneir had 
continued his European dress. Here, however, he 
resolved to change it for a Turkish habit, as the latter 
is considered absolutely necessary to the safety and 
convenience of European travellers, through the dif- 
ferent governments of Turkey. 

Equipped in his Turkish attire, he accompanied the 
consul on a visit to one of the most wealthy Armenian 
merchants in the place. They entered, through a 
small arched door, into a square coiut which had a 
fountain in the centre. This court was surrounded by 
apartments and balconies, and had a flight ot steps in 
one corner, which led to the top of the house, where 
it is customary to sit after sun-set. An old woman 
and four young ladies were here reclining on velvet 
cushions, eaqh employed in spinning, with a distaff', the 
fleece of the Angora goat. At the entiance of the 
visitors, the old lady ordered one of her daughteis to 
prepaie coffee and sweetmeats, which she immediately 
did; and she shortly afterwards saved them up to the 
guests. 

In his examination of the eity. Captain Kmnoir war 
conducted to the remains of what has been considered 
a temple of Augustus, built of white marble, and alto 
pother an interesting edifice. He copied here a (m< k 
inscription, which occupied him seven days. The cast It 
is a building which apparently owes its origin to th< 
Totks. A1 the top of the rock, on winch it stands, an 
the statues of two lions in white marble; oiu of then, 
as large as lift , and the other of colossal size. An 
adjoining mosque abounds w ith * beautiful columns ; 
and, m one part of the wall, Captain Kinntir observed 
ten pedestals of pillars arranged in order; and, in 
several other parts of the place, he remarked many im- 
portant rcipa'ns of antiquity. 

The next town of importance at which he stopped 
was Oofcjtf, the residence of Chap wan Oglu; at this 
time the$^<*st powerful ♦ chief in Asia Minor, and, in 
every^spect, independent of the Grand Seignior. Be- 
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ing a man of great talent and enlightened understand- 
ing, all his schemes and entc rprizes had been attended 
with success, and, m the course of a few years, he had 
establish* d his independence, and had greatly increased 
his terntoncs These he Ivad improved, by encou- 
i aging agriculture and carefully avoiding such oppres- 
<>i*c measures as have scittcied desolation and ruin 
ihrougiiout the other Asiatic provinces of Tuikey 
Captain Kmncir was introduced to this chief, and was 
loeentd by him, with politeness and dignity, m a mag- 
nificent apartment, sui rounded with sophas of crimson 
\( lvc t, in i«rcd with gold, and opening into a garden 
ot onnge-trrcs oinin enttd with a marble basin and a 
u t nn Hi count! u mu w is benevolent, and his 
nd is whin is snow On being informed that his 
giu->l intended to visit Caesaica and Tarsus, he replied 
tint, is th roid w is, in miny places, infested by ban- 
ditti, he v ould send with him a guard, and give him 
h tteix u) tin governors of the different distucts through 
winch in should pass. 

In his i miblcs, one morning, through the streets of 
>o* it, oui tiavellcr met the prince’s youngest son, 
ho w going i hunting, accompanied by about twen- 
horst im n He w is a run irkably handsome youth, 
mt sixteen ' ns ol i »c, inhly dressed, and mounts 
on i whiU rout^ci, in tgnifict ntly caparisoned, with 
1 usings of crimson velvet, embossed with gold Hi«r 
w bo le b\ a page m his right lund he held n 
\k ui l hr vi, foPowid h\ sevvial couples of grey- 
n n 1 In the tv mng, Cliapw in Oglu lnm^clf took 
t driv < m lu state coach, a mas^ b it superb machine, 
iirtwu 1>\ six piebald hoises 

1 h p ilacc is a very extensive building, divided into 
sums of apartments, long galleries, and different 
courts rncl wardens, all ot winch are sui rounded by 
high walls it is built ol brick and wood, apd is only 
two stones high, but covers an immense area su the 
centre of the town. The apartments of the prince 
aud his son* were painted and gilded, and richly f\u> 
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nished. There were four state chambers, one at each 
corner of a long and handsome gallery, lighted by 
large windows* The apartments of the haiam, Captain 
Kinneir was not, of course, permitted to entct; but 
these were stated to surpass, in splendour and mag- 
nificence, the i< nms which he had seen. They were 
said to be filled with beautiful Georgian slaves; and 
food foi three hundred pc q>le was daily piepared in 
the kitchen* 

Ooscat is situated in a valley, surrounded by naked 
and barren hills, and is said to contain sixtc en thousand 
inhabitants, of which the greatest number are Turks; 
and the remainder Giecks, Armenians, and Jews. 
The houses, though small, are neatly constiuctod of 
brick and wood, painted like those at Constantinople. 
The palaco occupies a large space m the cenlie ol the 
town; and a handsome mosque lias lately bun elected 
of hewn stone. The defences consist of a slight wall, 
built of sun-dried biicks and mud; and, m ccitain open 
spots, Luge wooden gianaries have been ticc f »d, to 
recene the conti lbutions of the neighbouung pro- 
vinces. 

Captain Kinneir remained four days at Ooscat, and 
had no ica^on to complain of a want of hospitality. 
He was treated with peculiar attention; and, on the 
day of his depaiture, the pnnee not only gave lmn the 
letters he had piomisul, but also appointed a lonoicn- 
tial pel son to accompany him as far as Casaiea. 

He recommenced Ins journey at nine o’clock m the 
morning of the 20th. The countiy, through winch he 
passed, was hilly, without wood; but, m some places, 
was toleraoly well cultivated, and the sides of the lulls 
were covtred with flocks and holds. 

About sun-set of the 22d he cnteiod Ccc.sarea, now 
called Kai.sc neh, and, having letters of introduction to 
the Greek bishop, resident there, he was conducted to 
the con ent, wheic lie was comfortably lodged. 

This city, the capital of Cappadocia, took its name 
from Tiberius Caesar, by whom the province was an- 
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nexetl to the Roman empire. For some time it was 
the royal seat of the kings of Cappadocia; and it con- 
tinued to increase, in wealth and splendour, after it 
was possessed by the Romans. It had an aniphithc- 
alrc and many temples; and, in its most flourishing 
state, is said to have contained four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

It stands on the south side of a fertile plain, of great 
length, and at the foot of a stupendous mountain. Its 
aie a is in considerable; and the houses, though built of 
stone, are mean in their external appearance. It is the 
usori ot Hie* chants fioin all parts of Asia Minor and 
•^wia, who come hitherto purchase cotton, which is cul- 
tivated. in gie.it (piantitK m its vicinity. The inha- 
bitants ate now about twenty-five 1 thousand in number, 
ot wl.n ii fillet n bundled aie Armenians, throe hundred 
Checks, and a hundred and fifty Jews. 

Although time aie considerable remains of the 
ancient city, these consist chiefly of mouldering rub- 
bish. Capt un Kinneir looked, in vain, for any monu- 
ment of h liniment or elegance. There were no 
columns, no sculptured maiblo, nor even a single 
(ireek or Latin inscription. 

Nothing could exceed the filth and stench of the 
stuets. They weie literally blocked up by dung- 
hills; and no eaie soenud to be taken to remove dead 
h usts, dogs, and cals, oi the olfals of animals butcher- 
i <1 m the maikct. The quantity of vegetables exposed 
for sale m the bazar was quite extract dinary ; but no 
paitol’Asui Minor can surpass the vicinity of Caesa- 
rea, foi the quality and variety of its fruits. The cli- 
mate is healthy, and the adjacent country abounds m 
cattle and image. 

The plain of Caesarea is walert d by a river called 
the Karam , or Black Water, 'rewards the south, 
Mount Argish rises, in a peak, from the plain; and, 
even at this season, when the whole surrounding 
country was parched witli drought, this mountain, half 
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way downward from its summit, was enveloped in the 
snows of perpetual winter. 

Captain Kinncir remained five days at Caesarea ; and, 
during that time, collected several valuable medals, 
but they were afterwards taken from him by the Arabs. 
On the 28 th he departed, and proceeded, m a south- 
westerly direction, throii^b the province of Ciliua to 
Tarsus. 

On the mountains, the climate had been mild and 
pleasant; and even so cold, as at night, to render fires 
absolutely necessary; but the weather sensibly became 
hotter as he advanced into the plains ; and particularly 
when lie halted on the banks of C 'ydnus , about half a 
mile from Taisu<*. This mor was here about forty 
yards wide; and the water, which was clear and lim- 
pid, flowed, with a gentle current and a winding course 
towards the south, lie crossed it, at a stone bridge of 
three arches ; and, after having traversed about half a 
mile, in the midst of gardens, lie entered tin bmying- 
ground, by an old gate, and then passed into a mean 
and dirty suburb. He afterwards passed through a 
succession of filthy streets, so narrow that two horse- 
men could hardly ride abreast, to the palace of the 
Mutcsellim, or chief magistrate, who gave him a billet 
on an Armenian merchant. This pei son desired him 
to take possession of his public room; for, m all the 
houses of respectable people, in tins part of the world, 
there is an outer chamber or hall, unconnectt cl with the 
interior of the dwelling. These apartments are, m general, 
of oblong form, with painted w alls ; their floors arecover- 
edwith rneTurkcy caipets, and they arc sui rounded with 
sofas and cushions, railed about eighteen inches from 
the floor. S\ich pci sons as can afford it, send to Con- 
stantinople fpr glass; but the poorer classes are con- 
tented with paper, or, if near the sea, with transparent 
oyster-shells. This merchant was peculiarly hospit- 
able; and kept an excellent table for the captain and 
his followers* during the whole time they remained in 
his house. 
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Tarsus was once a large ancl wealthy city, the capi- 
tal of Cilicia. It was visited by Alexander the Great, 
who was nearly killed by bathing in the Cydnus. 
Julius Caesar spent some days here, during his expedi- 
tion against Pharnaces ; and here it was that Marc 
Anthony had his first interview with Cleopatra. Since 
the fall of the Kornan empire, however, it has been so 
often taken and sacked, that scarcely a vestige of its 
former magnificence remains. 

Captain Kmneir passed a week here, and employed 
most of his time in wandering about the town and its 
environs, in the hope of finding something worthy of 
attention ; hut he could not discover a single inscrip- 
tion, nor an) monument either of beauty or art. The 
city stands on the bank of the Cydnus, and in a fertile 
plain. The houses are separated from each other by 
gardens and orchards. They seldom exceed one story * 
in htighl* are Hat roofed, and are, in gtneral, con- 
structed of stone, to furnish which the more ancient 
edifices have been levelled with the ground. There 
are here a castle and the remains of a wall and gates; 
two public baths, several mosques, and handsome cara- 
vanseras; and a Church, said to have been founded 
by St. Paul, who was a native of Tarsus. This church 
is very small, but some parts of it bear the appearance 
of great antiquity ; and in the burying-ground, by 
which it is surrounded, stands a tree, planted, accord- 
ing to tradition, by the apostle’s own hand. The land 
in the vicinity of Tarsus is exceedingly fertile; and 
yields a great abundance of wheat, barley, sesame, 
and cotton. Much of this is exported to Malta, and 
thence sent to different countries of Europe. Copper 
from Maden, and gall-nuts from the mountains, are 
also articles of export. The port, whence these arti- 
cles are shipped, is between seven or eight miles from 
the town. 

On leaving Tarsus, Captain Kinneir passed through 
a luxuriant plain, bounded, on three'sides, by Mount 
Tams, and on the fourth by the sea. It was, at this 
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time, covered with fields of cotton, and contained seve- 
ral Greek villages, winch were distinguishable, at a 
great distance, by the gardens and vineyards that sur- 
rounded them. His course lay in an easterly direction, 
and at a little distance fiom the sea; and, passing 
round an extensi\e b.iy, lie reached Svandcrcxm on die 
1 1 th of November. 

This place, which, a few years ago, was the emporium 
of a considerable trade, has now dwindled into a mere 
fishing-town, containing about ninety families, of which 
sixty are Greeks, and thirty Turks. It is situated on a 
projecting point of land, foiimug a bay, protected irom 
the south and east winds by the mountains; but, being 
near an extensive morass, its climate, during the sum- 
mer, is very unhealthy. 

From Scanderoon Captain Kinneir went to Souvadia, 
whence he proceeded to Latakia and the island of 
Cyprus. He again reached the coast of Asia Minor, 
on the 25th of January, 1811-; and travelled to Kalcn - 
dri , a miserable village, consisting of four or five 
wretched huts, and a large magazine or store-house, 
which, at this time, was occupied by Armenian mer- 
cliapts, who were waiting an opportunity to pass into 
Cyprus. There aie yet left some remains of the ancient 
Celendns ; particularly the shattered walls of a castle, 
and several small arched buildings of great antiquity, 
each enclosing a sarcophagus or stone coffin. About 
the middle of the town stands a small pavilion, appa- 
rently very ancient, and entered by four arches : it is 
built of stone, and rises in a conical form. 

Having hired horses for himself and a servant, he set 
out from Kelcndri, accompanied by two Turkoman 
guides on foot, towards Karaman. The country was 
mountainous, and, in many places, extremely romantic 
and beautiful. The district between Kelcndri and Ca- 
ram&n may, with propriety, be denominated an immense 
forest of oak, beech, juniper, and fir-trees. It is inha- 
bited by a few straggling tribes of Turkomans, who 
breed camels, horses, and black cattle* The roads are 
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bad, and the country, in every respect, is difficult of 
access* 

Karaman was formerly a large and important town. 
It is situated in a spacious valley, connected vfrith,the 
vast plain of Tconium. Like most of the plains of 
Plrrygia, not a tree nor even a shrub is any where per- 
ceptible, over an immense expanse of ground as level as 
the sea, in some parts fertile, and in others impregnated 
with nitre. A very small portion of it is cultivated or 
inhabited ; and even the roads are impassable without a 
guard. Thieves and assassins are known to quit the 
towns in the night, for the purpose of robbing caravans 
and travellers. 

This town now covers, with its squares and gardens, 
a large spat e of ground. The houses are mean, and built 
of mud and of sun-burnt bricks. Its population is said 
to consist of about three thousand families : and it has 
an extensive manufactory of a kind of blue cotton cloth, 
which is worn by the lower class of inhabitants. 

On the plain, as Captain Kinncir proceeded towards 
Konieli or Iconiuni, he saw a great number of Yoorooks, 
who are leaders of horses, and whose tents were pitched 
on small conical hills, which seemed to preserve a per- 
petual verdure, whilst the remaining part of the country 
was parched with drought. 

From a considerable distance the gardens and mina- 
rets of Iconium , now called Konfch , were visible; and, on 
entering the place, Captain Kinneir was conducted, 
through a suburb of mud hovels, about a mile in length, to 
the palace of the mutesellem or governor, a large, strag- 
gling, and ruinous building, at the east end of the city. 

This town, the capital of Lycuonta , is mentioned by 
several of the ancient historians; and, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is staled to have been visited 
by St. Paul. The modern city, which contains about 
thirty thousand inhabitants, has an imposing appearance, 
from the number and size of its mosques, colleges, and 
other public buildings; but most of them are crumbling 
into ruins. There are twelve large, and more 'than a 
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hundred small mosqdes. The madresses or colleges, 
are also numerous, but the only one now inhabited is a 
large modern edifice, called the Capan Madrcssa. 
Several of the gates of these old colleges are of singular 
beauty, being formed entirely of marble, and adorned 
with a profusion of ormment. The houses of the -in- 
habitants consist of a mixture of small huts, built of 
sun-dried bricks ; and of wretched hovels thatched with 
reeds. 

Towards the east and south the city extends over the 
plain, far beyond the walls, which are about two miles in 
circuit. Mountains covered with snow rise on eveiy 
side, except towards the east, where a plain, as flat as 
the desert of Arabia, extends far beyond the reach of 
the eye. The walls seem to have been built from the 
ruins of more ancient edifices, as broken columns, capi- 
tals, pedestals, bas-reliefs, and other pieces of sculp- 
tures, have contributed towards its construction. They 
have eight gates of square form, and several towers, 
each embellished with Arabic inscriptions. In the 
middle of the town is a small eminence, about three 
quarters of a mile in circuit; which appears to have 
been fortified, and was, probably, the site of the e-istlc. 
Iconium contains four public baths, two Christian 
churches, and seven khans; but it has little or no trade, 
and the greatest portion of the adjacent territory is per- 
mitted to lie waste. The climate, however, is healthy, 
and the soil is sufficiently fertile to produce an abun- 
dance of corn. 

On f o morning of the 12th of February, Captain 
Kinneir set out for Ladik, about thirty miles distant. 
The first part of his journey lay through a plain, along 
the base of a range of mountains which skirt it on the 
west; and afterwards through a naked, hilly, and un- 
inhabited country. 

I^adiky the ancient Laodicea Coinbusta, is now a mud 
town, containing only four or five hundred inhabitants. 
It is situated at tbe foot of a range of hills, and in a 
small valley, which opens, towards the north, into an 
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immense plain. There aie no vestiges of old Laodicea, 
except some fragments of marble columns, and a few 
capitals and pedestals, which the Turks have converted 
into tomb-stones. 

From this place lie proceeded, over a hilly and irre- 
gular countiy, to Ak Shehr, anciently called Antioch in 
Pnidia ; situated at the* foot of a lofty range of moun- 
tains, which constitute the boundary between Phrygia, 
Isauria, and Pisidia, Innumerable torrents rush, from 
the mountains, through the streets; and a cold wind 
blows here, almost* continually, during the winter. 
The town is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and 
there are many beautiful gardens in its vicinity; but its 
pnncipal ornaments are a handsome mosque and col- 
hge. 

'The next town of importance visited by Captain 
Kinneir was Kara lhs$ar; which was a station of con- 
siderable importance, before the fall of the Greek em- 
pire. It has a strong citadel. The houses are tolerably 
well built, but the streets arc narrow, and, in many 
places, very steep. It contains twelve large, and a 
great number of small mosques; live baths, six khans, 
and two Aimenian chapels. Kara Ilissar is celebrated 
for it^ manufacture of black felt; and for a vast quantity 
of opium, which is grown and prepared in its vicinity. 

Whilst he w y as at this place, Captain Kinneir expe- 
rienced so violent an attack of fever, that he resolved to 
hasten, without delay, to Constantinople. With this 
intention ho sot out, on the 23d, for Kutaiah, which 
he reached in about five days. This city stands partly 
at the foot, and partly up the sides of a cluster of moun- 
tains, on one of which are the ruins of a castle. The 
houses arc large, and well furnished; and the streets 
are steep, but contain many handsome fountains of 
water, brought, by subterraneous aqueducts, from the 
adjacent hills. Kutaiah has thirty public baths, fifty 
mosques, twenty of which have lofty minarets, four Ar- 
menian and one Greek church, and twenty khans. 

About five miles beyond Kutaiah, and at the western 
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extremity of the valley m which it is situated, he cross- 
ed a small river which flowed towards the cist, and, 
fiom the opposite bank, b( gun to ascend the lulls He 
Continued his ascent for stvual miks, and the wcatliei 
gradually been nc coldti as he appioached Mount 
Olympus i the snow^ nmtmt of winch lose m fiont, an- 
incised m dark clouds o* ust 

1 hue had bun a heavy fill of now dining the 
wliok morning of tin 4th of March, and it was 
not without git it difficulty tint he reached ivdligi 
called Tut ha, one ot h\c wooden hamlets, situ ited in a 
valley, and on the bank of a mu nil me r, at the foot of 
the defilesof Olympus J lu inhabitants of the sc h im~ 
lets li c exempt d fiom unj kind of tubutt, on con- 
dition that thev piotict md act u> guide > to tn\ tilers 
passing llu mount uns 11k \ uichcld ic count iblc tint 
no ptison hill peush m tin snow, and tlu y h m a spe- 
cies of blood-hound, which eWoveis, bv the sunt, my 
tia\clh i who li is lost lm» v\ ly rht\ ckt mud C iptam 
Kmmci two di\ , on u count of the depth of the snow 
but, as several othu tnwlhis had collected togithci, 
he resolved, on the thiul da), to att< nipt the pissige of 
the mount an lie hue cl about tw enty of the \ ill i n rs, 
each armed widi a long pole, to foiwird md tiaco 
out the load, foi the snow Ity so deep upon tlu giound, 
that no p ith w is discernible, md the mount un weu 
full of hollow s md deip r vines "With this -e ist irn 
lie passe d, m s ife ty, over the steeps, uni, alter gri it 
exertion, and muJi dingo, reached the verdant plain 
of Bursa, which, contrasted with the cliffs and snow) 
summit of Olympus, glutei mg tluough the woods, 
presented a prospect at once picturesque and impres- 
sive fn liiral beauty, nuked, as well asmmigmfi- 
cence of scent t), diversified with iiuitful fields and de- 
lightful solitudes, the e nv irons of this city ai e not, in 
many places, equalled, and cannot be surpassed 

liursa, or Ptum as it was anciently denominated, 
was founded by Prusias, king of Bithynia, the friend 
and protector ot Hannibal; and was long the capital of 
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the kings of Bithynia. It is situated near the foot of 
Mount Olympus, at the south-western extremity of a 
beautiful plain or valley, .about twenty miles in length, 
and \arying from three to five miles in breadth. The 
houses occupy the side of the mountain, and command 
a line view of tin* plain beneath. They are built, prin- 
cipally, of wood, on the model of those at Constantino- 
ple. and many of them have glass windows. The 
streets are, in some places, so nairow that a person 
might leap from one house to the othei. Bursa is, on 
tlu* whole, one of the most populous and flourishing 
cities within the Turkish empire. The castle stand*; 
01 wi perpendicular rock near the centre of the town, 
and its walls are of gie.it solidity. The chief orna- 
ments of the j dace are its mosques, said to amount to 
no fewer than three hundred and sixty-five, great and 
small. The baths and mineral springs are celebrated 
over the w hole Turkish empire : the former are handsome 
structures, containing many different apartments, and 
supplied by hot as well as cold springs. The bezestein 
and bazars are extensive, and tilled with silk and cotton 
stuff.. The khans and college's are numerous and re- 
spectable; and the population, amounting to forty 
thousand persons, is composed of Turks, Jews, Arme- 
nian >, and Greeks, who have each their respective 
pi ici s of worship. 

Captain Kinncir set out from Bursa, on the morning 
ot the flth, and, directing ln.s course towards tlu* north- 
west, not long afterwards reached the town of Motlania. 
Thi* is an ancient and dirty place, built chiefly of wood, 
and .situated on the shore of a gulf of the same name, 
riero he hired a Turkish vessel, and embarked in it for 
Constantinople . 

Our next excursion will be through some of the im- 
portant places on the western side of Asia Minor: and 
we shall adopt, as our guide, the travels of Mr. Dal- 
lawav, who, some years ago, was chaplain and physician 
to the British embassy at Constantinople. 
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ASIA MINOR CONTINUED. 

Narrative of an Excursion along the Western side of 
Asia Minor . By the Rev. James Dallaway, 

M. B. F. S. A. 

Having embarked at Constantinople in a small Turk- 
ish vessel, Mr. Dallaway shortly afterwards entered ihe- 
Gulf of' Ismid or Nicomedia. There are many bold 
rocks above the surface, and the shores are abrupt to 
the water’s edge, This gulf resembles a bold lake, 
stretching, in an oblong diiection, mote than thirt) 
miles; and contracting, gradually, to a point, upon 
which stands the city of Nicomedia. * On the left is 
Lybissa, celebrated for containing the tomb of Han- 
nibal. 

Nicomedia was a city which flourished chiefly under 
the emperors, after Bithjnia became a province of 
Rome; but its splendour was imperfect till Dioclesian 
determined that it should rival Rome. By Ins bounty 
and ta,ste it soon became peculiarly magnificent ; and 
inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in 
'extent and population. 

In the year 303, when he commahded the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, the great church, which towered 
above the palace, on an eminence, in the most beautiful 
and populous parr of the city, was, in a few hours, 
levelled with the ground. 

The palace contained the court of several of the em* 
perors, and was their chief residence. It was the scene 
of those cruelties, and of that infamous luxury, which 
disgraced the government of Maximinius and Licinius ; 
of the baptism of Constantine, and his death. Here 
it was* that Julicn was educated under Eusebius, and, 
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at twenty years of age, read the gospel publicly in the 
church. 

Modern Istnid is of considerable extent : it rises, 
from the shore, in a triangular form, almost to the sum- 
mit of the hill, where the ancient acropolis or citadel is 
still marked by walls and fallen towers. Upon an easy 
terrace rises what is called the Eski-serai, the palace, 
probably, which was built by Dioclesian. Many bro- 
ken columns of marble and porphyry lie scattered 
amidst a luxuriant grove of cypress. 

About two miles beyond Nicomedia, Mr. Dallaway 
halted, for some minutes, at the head of the gulf, which 
"W55 there seen to expand itself into a vast sheet of 
water, environed by hills. A spot, exhibiting a more 
sublime combination of mountain scenery, wood, and 
water, can scarcely be found. On the right the town 
of Nicomedia or Ismid wa3 seen stretching, with its 
handsome mosque, along the shore, and covering the 
swelling bank above it; and, on the left, was the chain 
of Bithynian mountains, partly enveloped in Clouds. 
Behind was a spacious plain, where, during the Roman 
government, many legions had been encamped. 

At some distance south of Nicomedia, Mr. Dallaway 
approached the massive walls of the ancient Niccea . 
These have many towers, some of which f6rm an im- 
perfect square, open on the inside. Three triumphal 
gates have been incorporated into them. 

Prior to the reign of Trajan, Nicsea had attained* a 
consideiable degree of rqagnificence. We learn > from 
Pliny, that a theatre, or gymnasium, had, in his tfyne, 
been begun at a great expence ; but that it was incom* 
pletc, and would require the emperor's assistance to 
finish it. After Constantine had embraced Christianity, 
Nicaca became the apostolic see. That its walls alone 
exist, of all the splendid edifices of its first master^ 
strongly excites the idea of desolation. Modern fsuik 
is a wretched village, of long lanes and mud walls, with 
ruins of Greek churches* and even of mosques and 
baths of Turkish architecture, embosomed in groves of 

] E 
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S s-trees. The great mosque, with its adjoining 
igs y exhibits a vast ruin in the centre of an area, 
now interspersed with plantations of tobacco and me- 
lons. Mr. Pallaway observed, in different parts, many 
interesting fragments of ancient sculpture, and some re- 
mains of Greek inscriptions. 

Pursuing his journey fiom this place, and having 
gained the highest point of an adjacent mountain, sub- 
lime scenery was displayed in every distance, and the 
-steeps were covered with shrubs of dai;k verdure, so 
compact as to have the richness of velvet, with bold 
craigs ot grey granite, in contrast. The Laic Ascanins , 
about nine miles in length, appeared beneath him. 

The road now extended through a wide and sterile 
plain, encompassed by mountains; and near the foot of 
Mount Olymims , Mr. Dallaway entered the city of 
Pmsa or Buna, which lias already been described. 
He thence passed over Mount Olympus to Apolloma, 
This, though now a miserable village, was once a place 
of great importance. It is pleasantly situated on a 
rocky peninsula of the Lake qf Apollonta, an irregular 
expanse of water, from fifteen to twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, but contains very few remains of antiquity, 

Mr. Dallaway had entered the piovince of Mysia; 
and he proceeded, in a south-westerly direction, over 
a barren and unrelieved expanse of plain, towards Mag- 
nesia. At some distance on the right of the road, lay 
Perg&mvs, which is endeared to classic minds, as the 
plac«t where literature was preserved, by writing, from 
the urn rtainty and fluctuation of oral tradition, and 
was committed to less perishable records ; and where 
such encouragement was extended to the fine arts, that 
it became the repository of all that was excellent in 
them. 

The origin of this city is referred, by tradition, to 
Pergansps, the son of Pyrrhus, who gave to it his own 
name. About the same time Esculapius, the founder 
of the medical science, passed over from Epidaurus, in 
Peloponnesus, with a second colony of Greeks, who be- 
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came more famous than their predecessors,* A temple 
erected to ASsculapius, remained in splendour until after 
the establishment of Christianity* 

It does not appear that, prior to the time of Lysima- 
machus, Pergamus was any thing more than a strong 
hold; but, when that general had resolved to fix here 
his palace and his court, a city so called from the far- 
famed Acropolis of ancient Troy, and resembling it in 
situation, soon rose under liis auspices. The wealth" 
acquired in Persian victories was employed for its 
splendour, and, in a few years, it exhibited a magnifi- 
cence which rivalled the gradual prosperity of other 
cities that originated from the same founder. 

Subseqently to this, Eumenes rendered it the resort of 
the ablest artists, and the most enlightened philoso- 
phers ; and, in a library which he here lived to complete, 
were deposited the choicest specimens of every liberal 
art, and an important store of ancient learning. 

The Roman republic despoiled Pergamus of its orna- 
ments. Nor was it restored to a style qf grandeur in any 
degree to he compared with that which it had previously 
boasted, till Augustus had gaified the peaceful possession 
of the world. Even during his life, the statesof Asia Minor 
erected a temple, and appointed games to him, a$ to a 
divinity. Ilis successors in the empire, continued to 
patronize this city; and two other temples were Medi- 
cated, one to Trajan, and the other to Commodus* 
These were scarcely less splendid and spacious than 
those already sacred to Jupiter, Minerva, and iEscula- 
pius. Rut they were all superseded by the prevailing 
progress of Christianity; and the angel of the Revela- 
tions, in an address more favourable than those to the 
other six churches, laments their heresy and fickleness. 

The modern city of Bergamo has nine mosques, to 
each of which a parochial district is attached. It oc- 
cupies an oblong circumference of three miles, at the 
foot of a considerable mountain, with a southern aspect, 
and has the advantage of two rivulets. Near the khan 
are the massive ruins of the church of Agios Theologos, 

* e 2 
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Conjectured to have been one of those which the emperor 
Theodosius caused to be erected. Its internal division, 
into aisles, was made by two rows of granite columns, 
the spoils of former temples, fragments of which 
abound. The altar has, on each side, a cupola, which 
finishes a room forty fret in diameter, and more than 
one hundred feet high. In the streets, and inserted into 
the walls of the houses, are innumerable pieces of bro- 
ken architecture. Mr. Dallaway was unable to ascer- 
tain the exact site of any of the temples. 

The situation of Magnesia is at once singular and 
picturesque; upon a gradual ascent, formed by jyftjjc- 
cumulation of earth, which, shelving from the steep, has 
left it entirely naked. It is called the city of Tantalus, 
and is now a large and populous place, with numerous 
minarets, all lofty, *and many of them picturesque. 
Near the road stands the ruined tower of a palace. 
But Magnesia has very few important vestiges of anti- 
quity; for nearly all the stones of the ancient edifices 
have, at different periods, been rehewn and used in the 
construction of modem buildings. Upon a cliff, in the 
centre of the town, are some ruinous embattled walls, 
the outworks of a fortress of singular strength, erected, 
during the thirteenth century, on the site of the ancient 
acropolis or citadel. 

A mountain, several miles in extent, intervenes be- 
twixt Magnesia and Smyrna. On descending this, 
into the plain, Mr. Dallaway enjoyed a complete view 
Of the Bay of Smyrna , with the town upon a neck of 
lanu, stretching into it. The adjacent lands are richly 
cultivated with vineyards, and occupied with well-built 
'Villages. The entrance into Smyrna is through spa- 
cious cemeteries, and luxuriant groves of cypress-trees* 

No city in Asia Minor has, through many ages, pre- 
s rved so flourishing a state as this; yet it has not 
escajVcd without a share of calamity. It has been 
burnt and pillaged by war, overthrown by earth- 
quakes, and is annually Visited by the plague. 

, Of the seven cities addressed by tne writer of the 
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Apocalypse, Smyrna alone retains any comparison with 
its orignal magnificence. Its temples ana public edi- 
fices, are, indeed, now no more ; but its opulence, ex- 
tent, and population are increased. 

(James were celebrated here every five years; and 
thi§ city was embellished with the temples of Cybelc, of 
Jupiter, of Apollo, and of Diana, Tne latter yielded 
only to the temple of Ephesus in extent, but was supe- 
rior to it in elegance of architecture. Under die Ro- 
man auspices the former* magnificence of Smyrna was 
exceeded; and the texhples of the emperors, in this 
place., were more spacious and beautiful than the tem- 
ples even at Ephesus and Pcrgamus. Strabo is diffuse 
in lus commendation of Smyrna, and objects only to 
the deficiency of those public accommodations, which 
were always tlic first object of the Roman architects, 
but which were entirely overlooked by their masters of 
the Grecian school. The population of this place, is 
computed to exceed a hundred thousand persons. 

Few of the Ionian cities have furnished more reliques 
of antiquity r, or of greater interest than Smyrna; but 
the convenience of transporting them to other countries, 
has nearly exhausted the mine. A few months be- 
fore Mr. Dallaway was here, in sinking a well, the site 
of a temple was discovered, with columns of porphyry 
and marble, and a statue of Paris, in an exquisite style 
of workmanship. 

Mr. Dallaway ascended the hill, ‘called by die an- 
cients Mount Pagus r for the purpose of surveying the 
extensive remains of the fortress, at the foot of which 
modern Smyrna has been built. This city, from demo- 
lition by war and earthquakes, has changed its site; it 
is now much nearer to the head of the bay than it was 
in ancient times. 

On the middle space of Mount Pagus are the ruins 
of a temple, the dimensions of which, within the walls, 
measure fifty feet by twenty-seven. The stadium* 
when taken to pieces to build a khan, was found to be 
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five hundred and forty feet long. The vaults for the 
wild beasts were then discoverable. There is a tra- 
dition that Saint Polycarp was here torn to pieces by 
ferocious an (rials. 

From this spot is seen the whole town of Smyrna, 
the gulf quite to the sea, and the surrounding mountains. 
From the south side is a valley abounding m marshy 
shrubs, which conceal the rivulet of Meles for a con- 
siderable distance. 

The streets of Smyrna are so narrow that, by the near 
approach of the tops of opposite* houses, they almost ex- 
clude both light and air. Many of the houses belong- 
ing to European merchants are spacious and handsome : 
they are situated in one of the streets which communi- 
cate with the port. Europeans enjoy here, unmolested 
freedom ; and society is conducted upon a liberal plan. 
Many persons live with great hospitality, and even ele- 
gance. During the heat of summer, they retire from 
the city, to houses in the adjacent villages. 

After a week's residence, Mr. Dallaway left Smyrna. 
Skirting the hill above the Meles, opposite to the castle, 
where the cultivation is, on every side, remai kable, he 
passed through a country of plains, abounding m bushes 
of phylerea and dwarf-oak. He then ascended Mount 
Galesus, at a pass rugged and dangerous in every part. 
Descending into a spacious glade, on the side of a 
rivulet, he halted^ and joined a caravan which was 
resting there from the heat. Under a hut built round 
tbfe trunk of a large plane-tree, the travellers of which 
it was composed were sti etched on mats,* sleeping or 
taking tlieir refreshments, whilst their camels were dis- 
persed around. » 

In a few hours more, the plains of Ephesus opened 
in front, and Mr. Dallaway soon reached the banks of 
the Cayster , full and winding, but not clear. At a 
ruined bridge, a view, infinitely grand, extends from 
htl eminence, crowned with a single tower, and includes 
xh$ feliques of ancient Ephesus, around Mount Prion, 
narked by the serrated cliffs of Mount Corresus ; the 
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dilapidated mosque, village, and castle of Aiasoluk , 
standing on a bold fastness; and completing a piospeit 
of superior interest* 

A description of Ephesus and its vicinity. 

What Ephesus was, when it flourished the boast of 
Ionia, imagination must now supply; nor are even 
all the features of nature still the same as they anciently 
were. Those which are unaltered are on a magnifi- 
cent scale. The branch of the sea which formed the 
port jio longer exists. It has been succeeded by a vast 
morass of tall trees* The Cayster now flows thiough 
sedges, and is scarcely visible; and whoever visit* 
Ephesus, without previous information, could not sup- 
pose the place ever to have had a free communication 
with the sea. 

This city was very early celebrated for its venera- 
ble structure, the temple of Dtana , one of the won- 
ders of the ancient woild. The rude object of 
primeval worship, was a block of beach or elm, carved 
into the similitude of a female : not what we should 
consider, that of Diana the elegant huntress, but an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, which we call the goddess of 
nature, with many breasts. The earliest temple was 
partially burned, by Herostratus, a philosopher, who 
chose that method to ensure to himself an immortal 
name, on the very night that Alexander the Great was 
born; and two hundred and twenty years were spent 
in its restoration. The subsequent edifice was in the 
Ionic style of architecture; and, lest so grand a struc- 
ture should be endangered by earthquakes, a marshy 
site was selected for its foundations, which were laid 
on charred piles, and beds of wool. It had a double 
row of columns, fifteen on each side; and was adorned 
with statues and paintings by the first artists of Greece. 
Its whole length was lour hundred and twenty-five 
feet, and its breadth two hundred and twenty-nine; 
and it had one hundred and twenty-seven columns, 
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the pbaft of each consisting of A dingle block of Parian 
marble. 

Timothy, the colleague of St. Paul, tvas the first 
bishop who established, at Ephesus, the Christian 
faith; and, unct-T the auspices of Constantine and 
Theodosius, new churches were erected, and the pagan 
temples w ere despoiled of tiieir ornaments, and accommo- 
dated to the Christian worship. An edict of the latter 
emperor, the object of which was the subversion of 
those magnificent piles, which had been consecrated to 
the heathen deities, was executed with the most labori- 
ous destruction; and, indeed, the .ruin of the grandest 
structures of antiquity originated in the zeal of the 
eaily Christians. 

Circumstances, not to be attributed to any single 
cause, but to those periods of growth and decay, which 
await cities as well as men, involved Ephesus m uni- 
\ er&al depopulation, even before the Greek empire was 
extinct. The Carian princes founded a citadel and 
town, now called Aiasofuk, about two miles distant, 
and removed, from Ephesus, all the materials that 
were requisite for the purpose, so that the ancient city 
Was totally deserted; and the site is now only distin- 
guishable by numerous and confused heaps of rums, 
and disjointed fragments of architecture. 

Mr. Dallaway carefully examined these, and, among 
other remains, saw the substructions and range of 
vaults which once communicated with the harbour as 
warehouses, and formed one side of an ample street. 
Neir 'beta was tfee stadium, or race-course, partly 
raided on vaults, to render it level with the slope of 
the bill. The*gate of the left wing is of white marble, 
and nearly entire : but it has evidently been made up 
of fragments in a later age. There are remains of 
tifredk inscriptions, but at too great a distance to 
be legible. Mariy of the blocks of marble are several 
tons* in weight. Mr. Dallaway saw the founda- 
tjsOns of a sumptuous arcade, part of a temple ; and was 
ahfe to trace, to a great extent, the bases of the 
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columns. There *were many other remains, which, to 
an antiquary, would be highly interesting; and, close 
to the brink of the present morass, upon a rising 
ground, are walls of brick, faced with large slabs of 
marble, and of sufficient extent to have encouragedmany 
travellers, in a conjecture that this structure must have 
been the far-famed temple of Diana. Every circum- 
stance of description, which we know, accords with 
this spot, except the distance from the city wall. 
Amongst the fallen masonry are several broken shafts 
of porphyry columns, each twelve feet long, and four 
in diameter. 

Mr. Dallaway pursued a narrow track, up the side 
of the truly-picturesque Corresus, and observed the 
out-woiks of the ancient city; and, soon afterwards, 
reached Aiasoluk r encircled by the range of Pactyas, and 
exhibiting, m its castle and mosque, the ruins of a more 
modern era. Aiasoluk was an inconsiderable place, 
in the early days of Christianity, and one common de- 
molition has now overwhelmed the parent city and its 
temporary rival. 

He next rode to the caves and marble quarries 
on the east side of Mount Prion. These, in general, 
are large incisions into the rocks. One of the 
caverns is as extensive as some of those in Derby- 
shire, but not so deep ; the }s a hundred yards, 

and the height about as manyTeet. There are extant 
many curious traditions respecting them. 

During a few nights that Mr. Dallaway passed at 
Aiasoluk, he w as disturbed by the incessant cries of 
jackals; the most distressing imaginable. These ani- 
mals collect in packs, among the ruins of Ephesus. 
Satisfactory proof h.is been adduced that the roxes of 
Samson were jackals; and that the word ought to be 
so translated, whenever it occurs in scripture. 

From Aiasoluk, Mr. Dallaway proceeded, in a south- 
erly direction, to Miletus , anciently a magnificent .city, 
and remarkable as having been the scene of many im« 
£ 8 
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portent events; and, at a little distance from it, he em- 
barked for the island of Samos . After visiting that 
island, and the islands of Chios and Lesbos, he was 
landed on the shore of Troas , near the ancient pro- 
montory of LectaiP ; and about two miles from Narla - 
This part of the shoie was extremely luxuriant: the 
hills rose, on the right, lofty, but gradual, and formed 
a succession of wooded banks with a variety of shrubs. 
Mr. Dallaway followed a devious 'ascent to Tchebna , a 
pleasant Turkish village. Its mosque and its flat-roofed 
houses were grouped in a romantic manner, half way 
up the mountain, on the summit of which were vine- 
yards and other enclosures. The road afterwards be- 
came dull and heathy, till he arrived at' a village on 
the plain. Passing through a valley of ferruginous 
earth, much like Colebrook-dale, in Shropshire, he 
came to Arijek. The whole vale of the Troad is ex- 
panded from this spot; and the Hellespont, including 
both its shores, and the island of Tenedos, appear in 
the same view. He thence went to Alexandria Troas , 
from which place he commenced an examination of 

The plain of Troy. 

At Alexandria he ffljpd the remains of a temple, a 
stadium, a theatre, ftfipRcations, baths, sepulchres, and 
buildings of various kinds. This place had retained 
many features of taste and magnificence: even ivithin 
the last two centuries, Delon, Sandys, and Pococke, all 
describe buildings, of which, however, not an atom is 
now left. 

Mottraye, whose veracity and accuracy are ad- 
mirable, visited Alexandria about the beginning of the 
Imp century* He observed columns, sunk in the 
gfou id, with capitals of various marble and of incredi- 
ble massiveness* Cisterns with arcades, and a basin 
and tnole towards the sea; pavements of streets, gate- 
ways and areas of public places, a temple with a dome 
and Cl&mthian ornaments, have all, since that time, 
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been irretrievably lost* He says that a hpt bath at 
Lidga Hamam, a Village in the vicinity, was a small 
antique building, with a dome and basin of marble; 
but that it is now totally dilapidated. He speaks of 
having seen numerous sarcophagi, or coffins of marble. 

The total dissolution (if such an expression be allow- 
able) of the remains of this magnificent city, was effect- 
ed by Hassan, Capudan Pasha in the last sultan's reign. 
t)uring the Russian war, he used cannon-balls of mar- 
ble, as an expedient for those of iron; and issued a 
command, that all the marble which could be found 
near the Dardanelles should be cut in pieces for that 
purpose. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria, originally addicted to 
the worship of Silenus, were among the earliest Chris- 
tians, and were honoured by the confirmation of 
St. Paul, in person. 

Beyond this place the country becomes less woody, 
and spreads into a wide heath, whence the whole plain 
of Troy is seen. The tomb of Msyetes, according to 
Pococke, or, as it is now called, (from .the adjacent 
village,) Udjek Tepee , is a barrow or tumulus qf 
extraordinary height and smooth surface. It is be- 
lieved to have been thrown up, even before the Trojan 
war, and to have been the station from which Polites, 
the son of Priam, reconnoitred the Grecian camp, and 
the opposite island of Tcncdoa, with its harbour and 
promontory. A little beyond this, Mr, Dallaway pass- 
ed a village, and a dilapidated mosque, with a cemetery 
full of parts of columns and cornices, set up as memo-' 
rials, the probable site of the temple and city sacred 
to Apollo. 

He had crossed the Seamander and the Simaeis; 
and, after having travelled nbdftfc three hours, he de- 
scended to the sea-shore, and wound round several 
bays, till he arrived at the Asiatic castle, known by 
the Turks as Chanak Kalesi ^ and by Europeans as 
the Dardanelles , where he remained for several 
days. The town of Chanak contains two thousand 
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houses, on the worst Turkish model. Mr. Dallas ay 
surveyed the castle, the citadel or keep of which was* 
ancient, but the out-works were comparatively modern. 
It has a small park of artillery, home of the guns 
me painted iwen, are of an cnoimous cahbie, and 
have heaps of lwublf balls piled neai them, each two 
feet in diameter. On die shore of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite to this spot, was the site of the ancient 
town of Sestos 

The well-known story of Hcio and Lcander, is too 
generally known to be repeated. The distance of the 
opposite shores does not destroy the possibility of 
Leandcr’s enterprise, for it docs not exceed a mile. 
Many moderns have sw'Um across, and with induce- 
ments mu<jh mfeiior to that of Lcandcr; hut the 
toughness of the current must have been at all times 
formidable. 

Mr. Dallaw'ay took a boat up the Hellespont, about 
tluee miles, to a jutting point, upon which the city of 
Abydos once stood; but its verv site is now obliterated 
by the plough, or covered with vines. Nothing aiclu- 
tectural is to be seen ; but the surface of the ploughed 
fields is strewed with fragments of ancient potter} . 

Near a village on the bank of one of the naf lowest 
parts of the Hellespont, Mr. Dallnway began a sur- 
vey of the Plam of T/oy. Crossing the Snuoeis, over 
a long wooden bridge, near its mouth, he passed 
an extensive plain of ploughed fields, and a brook 
which empties itself into the sea, near what is called 
the Umb of Ajax Tclammius . This tumulus is now 
itregu. illy shaped* Near the top, and almost choked 
up with earth, is a small arched way, which was the 
entrance into a vault; and over it is a broken wall, 
where was once a small sepulchral fane. The whole, 
however, seems to be of much more modern date than 
the leath of Ajax. Mark Antony removed the urn and 
ashes of this hero into Egypt ; but they were afterwards 
restored, w ith funeral honours, by Augustus, wben it is 
probable the present vault was formed, and the super- 
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structure was erected. The city of Ilium , about two miles 
distant, near the junction of the Scamander and Simoeify 
owed its origin to Alexander and Lysinmchus, who 
repaired (he temple of Minerva, and surrounded it with 
a wall. 

From this spot Mr. Dallaway had a most interesting 
prospect, independently of its local history; and, at 
some distance from it, on an easy eminence, facing the 
Wcsl, he discovered the vestiges of an ancient city. 

From the detail of topographical notices given by 
Homer, and from a comparison of the circumstances he 
mentions, the strongest assurance will follow, not only 
of the existence, but of tin* locality of Troy . To in- 
sist' that the poem should be historically exact, would 
he to make no allowance for the liberty of a poet. 
That it is topographically so, an examination of the 
present face of the country will amply prove; and it is 
equally an object of classical curiosity, whether Troy 
existed or not, since the fable, if even- such it can be 
considered, is invariably accommodated to the scene of 
action. 

Mr. Dallaway visited the sources of the Scamander , 
one of v\hich is said to be a hot spring. The hill near 
the ancient city is chiefly strewed with loose stones, for 
the space of a nnle. The first object on the brow of • 
the lull is a stony hillock, which has been denominated, 
hut with no apparent reason, the tomb of Hector, It 
has been opened and examined, but Mr. Dallaway 
could not learn the result. 

Tlicic aie other hillocks, or tumuli, now overgrown with 4 
grass, and appropriated likewise to Trojan heroes. Upon 
this area, and upon the intermediate ground to an ad* 
jacent village, there is undoubtedly space enough for 
such a city as Troy is described to have been. The 
level falls abruptly towards the south, with a precipi- 
tate cliff, into a deep ravine, forming a wall of rock, 
as compact and regular as the walls of Constantinople. 
Thifr is now almost covered, at its base, by the stream 
and sands of the Simoeis, for the length of forty or 
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fifty yards, and completes a fortification, rendcied im- 
pregnable by nature, *which will account for a ten 
years* siege, and the superlative epithet of walls con- 
structed by the gods themselves. 

For several lmirs, Mr. Dallaway traced, with the 
utmost attention, the c^.rsc of the Scamandcr, from 
the cold or second source, tn-ougli the moiass, whele, 
for some miles, it is hidden, till lie leaclud the new 
canal, and saw plainly the ancient bed. r l he banks of 
this river, where they arc exposed, arc verdant and 
beautiful, and watered to the brink. 

' From an eminence near the south-western extremity 
of the coast, he looked over the plain, the whole scope 
of which he commanded. Its broadest diameter, lie 
says, may be five or six, and its longest twelve miles. 
It is naturally verdant and fertile., and is now in a state 
of cultivation, except near the maish, Ilomei gives 
frequent evidence of his having peisonally vuitcd and 
examined this celcbiatcd spot, of which he sometimes 
enters into* minute descriptions. The rivers are par- 
ticularly characterised. Sinioeis has broad sands, with 
a sudden and rapid cunent, Scainander is transpa- 
rent, and regularly full, within a narrow channel ; and 
so they continue till their junction, at a little distance 
from the sea. 

After the completion of his survey of the Tiotd, 
Mr. Dallaway embaiked for the island of Tentdo$ t 
whence he shortly afterwards returned to Constanti- 
nople . 
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j&ebenfl) T&afa Jiurtniction* 

ASIA MINOR, ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, 
MESOPOTAMIA, AND CHALDEA. 


The Route from Scutari , through Asia Minor , eastward 
to Erzerum; and a Narrative of Captain Kiimeirs 
Journey thence , though Bagdad , to the Persian 
Gulf 


In his journey, eastward, through Asia Minor, the 
traveller passes along an extensive range of mountains 
to Bolu The plain in which this town is situated ex- 
hibits a richness of cultivation that is uot often exceed- 
ed. The town is mi rounded by a palisade; and, from 
the appearance of its streets and bazars, it seems to be 
well peopled. 

Betwixt Boli and Geredeli, the country is peculiarly 
beautiful. For many successive miles, it exhibits the 
appeal auce of a continued garden of vineyuids and 
coin fields, shaded by walnut and oak-trees. In seve- 
ral places near the road-side, arc si on blocks of stone 
and marble, m different shapes; square, oblong, and 
columnar; many of which have, upon them, Greek 
inscriptions. These places have, probably, been used 
for interment; as they contain many moduli tomb- 
stones. 

Oeredek is a considerable town, which has, in its 
vicinity, an extensive tannery. The next town is 
2'osia, a lat go place, situated on the slope of a lull, and 
intermixed with several handsome mosques. In few - 
parts of Asia is the land more lich and fcitilc than 
near this place. The roads arc beautifully shaded with 
trees. 
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. Proceeding still eastward, the traveller passes through 
a varied country, occupied, in some places, with groves 
of walnut and other trees ; and, in others, with exten- 
sive plantations of rice. A steep mountain-pass suc- 
ceeds a rich and luxuriant plain ; and through it runs 
a torrent, the banks and bed of which are strewed 
immense fragments of rook* A varied country ex- 
tends hence to Amasia . This is a town situated on 
the recess of an amphitheatre of mountains,* which rise, 
almost abruptly, from the banks of a beautiful stream. 
The houses are built along each side, on the gradations 
of the declivities; and, upon the highest and most con- 
spicuous part of the mountains, is a castre, apparently 
'in ruins. In a rock near the town are five conspicuous 
sepulchial excavations. The inhabitants are distin- 
guished for their hospitality and kindness to strangers ; 
and the women are celebrated as among the most en- 
gaging in this part of Asia. 

From this town the road leads, over a mountainous 
country, through a narrow pass, bordered, on each side, 
by rocks of stupendous magnitude. Close to the road, 
and at the foot of the mountains, is a deep channel, cut 
into the rock. This extends at least two miles, and 
has been the bed of a cataract. 

Towards Erzcrum the country still continues roman- 
tic and beautiful. In some places it exhibits wild pre- 
cipices, shaded by shrubs and fir-trees : in others, plains 
and valTeys intersected by streams. Westward of 
Erzcrum is an extensive plain, almost covered with 
villages, and in a state of cultivation nearly superior 
to that 01 most other countries under the dominion 
of the Tm ks. * 

Erzcrum, the largest city in Armenia, is seated in a 
fine plain, about four miles south of one of the branches 
of the Euphrates. On a rising ground, in the midst 
of the buildings, stands the castle or citadel, the walls 
of which are of great extent, in good repair, and lfave 
battlements and angular towers. These walls have 
four gates, which are covered with plates of iron, 
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The houses are, in general, small and mean; in some 
places built of stone, and in others of mud or sun- 
burnt bricks. They have flat roofs r on which grass 
grows, and on which even sheep and calves are some- 
times fed. The bazars are numerous. A few of them 
have domes; but the others h|pe terraces, like the 
houses, and aflord a common road for foot-passengers, 
^who .ascend and descend by flights of steps. Wherever 
a stieet imei venes, a budge is thrown across; and thus 
the line 1 * continued w ltliout interruption. The shops 
in the bazars are well stocked, and the place exhibits 
an appearance of much industiy. A considerable trade 
is c.bncd on, by the inhabitants, with all the large 
cities of Tui key and' Persia. The principal exports 
aic leather and copper; and the imports are cotton, 
rice, silk, sugar, coffee, and European cloths. 

This place is said to contain fifteen thousand fami- 
lies of Mahometans, who, with the pasha, reside 
chiefly within the citadel. It likewise contains between 
four and five thousand families of Armenian, and about 
three bundled and fifty of Gieek Christians. The 
Armenians have two churches, and the Greeks one# 
In Er7Cium there are fifty mosques, twenty khans or 
caravaustids, and seventeen public baths. The domes 
of the mosques arc covered with lead, and ornamented 
with gilt balls and crescents. About a thousand Per- 
sians h\ c in a caravansera, and manage by caravans, 
the tiade with their own country. 

Many remains of antiquity are observable in dif- 
ferent parts of the city* The inhabitants date its 
foundation as early as the time of^oah, and ignorantly 
believe that some of their present edifices were built 
in the time of that patriarch. 

Narrative of Captain KiNneir’s jonrncy from Erze» 
rum, through Bagdad , to the Persian Gulf * 

Captain Kinneir, accompanied by a Mr. Chavass?, 
was at Erzerum about the middle of June, 181A# As 
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the road, towards Betlis and >Sert, was said to in-* 
fested with banditti,, it was requisite to take with them 
several servants. They mounted their horses in the 
afternoon of the 2 2d, and commenced their journey, by 
proceeding over tl * hills beyond the city. At the fifth 
mile they descended Unto a hollow, which had a fine 
plain on the left hand, and a range of lofty mountains 
on the right as well as in front. They continued their 
journey among the mountains, and forded many rapid 
streams, until midnight, when they discovered, by the 
position of the stars, that they had lost their way. 
The cold was intense, and the ground was damp and 
marshy. Notwithstanding this, and their fear of rob- 
bers, they were compelled to lie down on the wet 
grass. At sun-rise, they found themselves close to the 
source of a river, which they afterwards discovered to 
be the Araxcs They then travelled, almosl due south, 
down a fertile but uncultiv ated valley, and along the 
left bank of the river; which was covered with wil- 
lows and tufts of woods, tlie resort of lions, tigers, 
and wild boars. 

On the ensuing day they arrived at a large village 
called Ginnis or Khinsis , the houses of which ate built 
in every way similar to those described by Xenophon. 
The inhabitants, who had never before seen an Turo- 
pean, appeared to view the travellers with the utmost 
astonishment. They were Armenians, and seemed to 
be very poor. Their church was surrounded by many 
* uncouth tomb-stones, bearing the shapes of horses, 
elephants, ind cows# 

The travellers next halted at an encampment of 
wandering Kurds, pitched on the banks of a rivulet. 
They alighted at the tent of the chief, who gave them 
a cordial reception, and who, instead of being an un- 
dvilfeed barbarian, as they had expected to find him, 
was smooth and polished in his manners. lie beckon- 
ed them to sit down; and ordered coffee to be served, 
'and dinner to be prepared. His tent was about fifty 
feet in ^length, and thirty in breadth, formed of coarse 
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woollen' cloth, and supported by nine small poles. 
The walls were made with cane bound together by twist- 
ed purple silk, and were about four feet high. One end 
was allotted to his women, and the other to the chief, who 
sat on a silken cushion, having, on each side, long, felts 
spread for the v accommodation of the visitors. Soon 
after they were seated, the chief addressed the Tatar, 
or Mahometan servant who accompanied them, desir- 
ing to know what sort of a place England was; as he 
had heard that the people were wise, and made excellent 
cloth and pistols. The Tartar, with much gravity# 
assured him that England was a city two hundred 
hours in circumference, completely filled with eme- 
ralds, rubies, and all sorts of rich merchandise; an ac- 
count which seemed to excite the surprise of the Kurd, 
although he did not express a doubt of the Tatar’s . 
veracity. He then ordered hi? horses to be brought 
out for the strangers to look at; and the whole 
party afterwards sat down to a dinner, consisting of a 
large dish of meat, two plates of cheese, two bowls of 
sour milk, and an abundance of good bread, served up , 
on a large piece of leather instead of a table-cloth. f * . ' 

On leaving this encampment, Captain Kinneir and . 
liis party ascended a range of hills south of the tents ; ’ 
after which they again descended into the plain. ’ The 
rOads, generally speaking, were good ; and the country 
was, for the most part, fertile, covered with fine verdure* 
and with great quantities of wild asparagus. The 
inhabitants of the villages appeared to be a rude and 
inhospitable race. At some distance beyond this the 
travellers had a delightful ride along the margin of the 
lake of Van, and within about half a mile of.the" shore;, 
the mountains descending, in a gentle slope, towards ' 
the water. The day was calni and excessively hot. 
The lake, which is near thirty miles in circumference, 
resembled an immense mirror, reflecting theunountamaf' 
on both sides. Captain Kinneir perceived the city of, 
Van on the opposite shore: it was due east, ab$t ap- 
peared to be twenty-five or thirty miles distant. 
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The travellers arrived at Beths, on the 3d of July. 
This is a city in Kurdistan, in the heart of the mountains 
of Haterash, and on the banks of two small rivers 
which flow into the Tigris. In form it resembles a 
crab, of which the ^tle, a fine old building, is the 
body, and the ra\ines, wh!*H branch out in many dif- 
ferent directions, represent the arms. The city is so 
ancient, that, according to the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, it was founded a few years after the flood, by a 
direct descendant of Noah. The houses, which arc ad- 
mirably built of hewn stone, are flat-roofed, and, for the 
-most part, surrounded with gardens of apple, pear, 
plum, walnut, and cherry-trees. The streets, being in 
general steep, are difficult of access, and each house 
seems of itself a petty fortress. Many of the houses 
have large windows, with pointed arches; and the cas- 
tle, Which is partly inhabited and partly in rums, seems 
to be a very ancient structure. It stands upon an in- 
sulated and perpendicular rock, which rises abruptly 
from a hollow in the midst of the city. The walls are 
constructed of the same kind of stone as the houses, and 
the ramparts arc nearly a hundred feet in height. This 
city contains thirty mosques, eight churches, four hum- 
mums or baths, and several khans; and the population 
h Said to amount to twelve thousand persons, of which 
one half are Mahometans, and the remainder arc Chris- 
tians of the Armenian persuasion. The rivers are 
crossed by upwards of twenty bridges, each of one arcli, 
tmd built of s|pne. The bazars are well supplied with 
fruit and provisions; but most other articles, such as 
doth* hardware, &c. are excessively dear. Met chants 
sometimes venture to bring goods to Betlis, in well- 
armed caravans; but the state of the country is such, 
{hat they are in incessant dread of being plundered and 
put to death Tby robbers. 

Apples, pears, plums, and walnuts, come to perfection 
f at Betlis; and the vineyards of a village six miles east 
of the tom, produce excellent win§, but the lands are 
principally used fqr pasture. The gardens are watered 
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by small aqueducts or canals, from the rivers, and 
mountains. 

On the morning of the 7th, the travellers set out for 
Sort. They entered one of the many ravines in which 
the Betlis is situated ; the houses being almost hidden 
'from the \ lew by the luxuriant foliage of the trees. At 
the end of the first mile they quitted the suburbs ; and, 
crossing the river, continued to travel on its left bank, 
over rough and stony ground. A varied but mountain- 
ous country continual all the way to Seri. This place, 
both from its name and position, as well as from the 
tradition of its inhabitants, appears to represent the 
antient Tigranocertas , mentioned by Plutaicli in his 
life of Lucullus. If is now a casabun, or large village^ 
and is situated in a small plain surrounded by lofty 
mountains. It contains three small mosques, a college, 
aud an Armenian church; and the inhabitants, who 
are three thousand in number, are pai tly Mahometans 
and partly Christians, of the Armenian, Chaldean, and 
Nttetorian sects. The houses aic so constructed, that 
the apartments arc arched, and each house has a hall 
open at one end for the reception of visitors, and a flat 
roof where the inhabitants sleep in summer. There are 
no remains of antiquity, nor indeed can any such be ex- 
pected in a country where the buildings ore seldom 
composed of durable materials. 

The adjacent country is, comparatively speaking, in 
an improved state of culture ; and the people were, at 
this time, busily employed in collecting the harvest. 
All the produce of the land belongs to the chief, 'and is 
retailed, by him, to his followers, whose labour hd 
commands, and who look up to him for protection and 
support* 

From Sort, which they left on the 12th, thecourse of the 
travellers lay in a south-westerly direction, towards Mer* 
din. Before night they arrived at a place called Oosku, 
consisting of a large castle, situated' *bn an eminence, 
and surrounded by mudhuts. The moon shone brightly, 
and the long figures of the Kurds, dressed in white from 
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head to foot, were seen gliding along the battlements. 
On the travellers knocking at the gate, it was opened 
by five or' six persons, who introduced them into a kind 
pf outer court. Here a parley was held with the chief, 
. who spoke to them from the top of the great tower ; 
and, by his orders, they were conducted to the roof of 
, the gate, where they slept soundly until morning. 

In their progress from this place, they followed 
a' path which led through an undulating country, that 
produced excellent crops of wheat and barley; and was 
. bounded, towards the left, by a lofty chain of moun- 
tains. On the ensuing day they forded a 'branch of the 
Tigris, about sixty yards wide, but very shallow. ' 

Not long afterwards they arrived at a spot where 
several families of Kurds resided, in caves cut out of 
the sides of the mountains. They then entered the 
Plain qf Diarbekr, which was covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat and barley. 'This noble plain, one hun- 
dred and twenty yards in extent, lias a soil capable of 
yielding two crops in the year. 

The travellers now bent their course nearly south- 
'Ward, through valleys and defiles of the mountains, 
where they were in momentary dread of being assassi- 
nated, either by banditti, or by their own treacherous 
guards* , At length they joyfully entered the gates of 
Mer din, at four o’clock m the afternoon of the 17th, 
and took up their abode with the archbishop, who gave 
them a kind and most hospitable reception. The ter r 
race of bis' house commanded an extensive view of the 
vast, plain of Mesopotamia, once crowded with cities 
ahd tillage's, but now a dreary waste, abandoned to the 
wandering Arabs. 

Merdin, the old Roman position of Marde , is situ- 
ated on the southern side qf a steep and rocky rnoun* 
Win, the summit of which is crowned with a citadel now 
In ruins. The town is surrounded by a stone wall, 
abputTWO Ind a half in circuit. The houses, for 
those -of apTurkish town, are well 'built, and most of 
them are very ancient. The inhabitants are Turks, 
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Arabs, Chaldeans, Nestonans, Catholics, Armenians, 
and Jews. There are also, as Captain Kinneir was in- 
formed, about a hundred families of Guebrcs, or 
worshippers of lire, who hold their mysteries a profound 
secret, and exppsc their dead on the top of a tower, to 
be torn in pieces by vultures. * 

Captain Kinneir was advised to wait, at Merdin, for a 
caravan, as the passage of the desert between Nisibin 
and Mosul, was attended with much danger, in conse- 
quence of the depredations of a people called Zozidccs, 
who are said to worship, or rather to deprecate the 
devil. This people, who are very numerous, have, 
within a few years, attained so much power, as to 
threaten all the adjacent territory with subjection. 
They dwell in villages, or rather in caverns, excavated 
in the sides of the mountains, and wage incessant war- 
fare against the Mahometans. 

Captain Kinneir could learn but little concern- 
ing their customs and religious rites. lie, how- 
ever, ascertained that they are divided into tribes or 
families, governed by sheiks; and that they are firmly 
united in one common bond of union, for the preserva- 
tion of their liberty and independence. In the side of 
a great mountain, called Abdul Azcoz, thirty hours 
distant from Merdin, is a deep cavern, where, on a cer- 
tain clay in the year, this people make offerings to 
the devil, by throwing jewels, or pieces of gold and sil- 
ver into the abyss, which is said to be so deep that no 
line ever reached the bottom, and which, as they sup- 
pose, leads to the infernal regions. They dress in the 
same manner as the Turks, and are armed with 
lances, swords, and pistols. Their horses are excellent, 
and Capable of great exertion ; and, in their plundering 
expeditions, they either murder those whom they attack, 
or strip them of the whole of their property, and leave 
them to perish in the desert. 

Notwithstanding the danger of illicit they had beep 
warned, Captain Kinneir and his friencl, being supplied 
with a strong guard, were resolved to proceed on tjieir 
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journey. Mounting their horsed about mid-day of the 
19th, tjiey descended the Merdih mountains, by a rough 
and stony road, upwards of two miles in length. At 
the foot of the hill stands a village called St. Elijftk, 
and so called, because it' is believed tfcat the prophet 
'fitijah took his ascent to 1 °aven from this spot. . ' 

. At some distance beyond it they arrived at the ruins 
olDara; and the first objects that attracted their at- 
tention, on entering the village, were an immense num- 
ber of catacombs, of different sizes and shapes, exca- 
vated into the face of a mountain. The slope of the 
mountain, for nearly a quarter of a mile,, \t as covered 
with them. Gaptaih Kinneir entered a small opening, 
where the rock, on three sides, was smoothly cut to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. Here he saw numerous 
catacombs, some of thetn twenty feet above the level 
of the ground; and two with Greek inscriptions, but so 
much obliterated, that he could neither decipher nor 
copy them. At the further end was a noble cave, the 
tomb, no doubt, of some distinguished personage. It 
was eighty feet in length, and forty in breadth; had a 
polished surface on all sides ; and was connected, by sub- 
terraneous passages, with the adjoining catacombs. It 
appears to have been lighted from above by a lofty 
dome. A sort of platform, or gallery, supported by an 
arcade ef twelve arches, embraced its three sides; while, 
on the fourth, it was entered by a handsome semicir- 
cular arch, beautifully ornamented. 

. On quitting the catacombs the travellers proceeded to 
yjisit tne ruins of Dara, once the bulwark of the east. 

foundation of the walls and towers, built of large 
hewn stones, may be traced across the valley, and over 
ieverallow rocky hills ; and their circuit appeared to 
neatly two miles and a half. A small stream, 
tyhiwh flows through the middle of the place, had in- 
duced . several Kurdish and Armenian families to fix 
their residertce amidst the ruins. Besides the walls and 
Wwers^the remains of many buildings attest the former 
grandeur, of D&ra. In the centre of the place ire the 
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ruins of a palace ox qhureh, one hundred paces in 
length, and sixty in breadth. The foundations consist 
of a prodigious number of subterraneous vaulted cham- 
bers, entered by a narrow passage* forty paces in length. 
The ground is eovered with broken columns and capi- 
tal 3, all of which appear to have been obtained from the 
adjoining quarries. 

The ruins of Darn have a fine appearance, wheii 
viewed fiom the plain of Mesopotamia; but the situa- 
tion possesses no advantage, except an abundant supply 
of water. A great number of stprks have taken pos- 
session of the more elevated parts of the walls. The 
travdleis slept on the top of the cottage of a Ncstorian 
priest; and, at sun-mc oa the morning of the 20th, they 
set out for Nnibtn, where they arrived the some day. 
This is a miseiable village, built amidst the ruins of the 
ancient city ot Ntsibis , famous m the histoiy of the 
wars^ of the Romans against the Persians* The lemains 
of several ancient buddings are yet to be seen. 

Between Nisibin and Mosul the travellers experienced 
many dangers from the predatoiy disposition of the in- 
habitants. The heat also was so intense, and the 
fatigues of the journey were so great, that M. Chavasse, 
who had been taken ill at Merdin, bank vapidly under 
them, 

f Mosul is a populous town near the hanks pf the 
IV'ii'i. It contains many handsome buildings, exclu- 
sive of the baths, mosques, and minarets, which are all 
of hewn stone. The ba>sar is large and well supplied, 
and most of the articles, except clothing, are sold at 
very moderate prices. Various manufactories are Cor- 
ned on here, and in some of them the inhabitants excel 
even Europeans. Their saddles "and trappings for 
horses, in particular, are very elegant. They also make 
carpets of silk, embroidered with flowers and trimmings 
of various kinds, for the dress both of men and women;, 
v-and their manufactories of coppdfr and iron ana very 
numerous. The town is surrounded "by a strong om 
lofty wall, built with hevqx s$on% The space yrittyn the 
w 
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wall is not entirely occupied with houses, many places 
being covered with rums; yvhieh proves that it has 
formerly been much more populous than it is at pre- 
sent, The&e^tmns extend to a gieqt dutance on the 
bants of the rivci. They are supposed to be the re- 
mams of the ancient Nineveh; and the inhabitants 
show an artificial tumulus of eaith, which they belie* e 
to hate been the tomb of the prophet Jonah. 

Captain Kmneu had a raft built at Mosul, for the 
purpose of conveying Mr. Chavasse, with a&» little 
i itigue as possible, to Bagdad; and, m the e\tmng of 
tlie 8th of August, they embarked. The lafb was 
about twenty feet in length and fourteen m bieadth, 
and was constructed of leeds and planks bound closely 
togethei, and supported on inflated sheep-skins. A 
shed or house, formed of lattice- woik, afid covered with 
thick felts, stood m the middle ; and in this two couches 
were placed for the accommodation of the raptam and 
his fnend. Small openings or windows, which had 
been made to admit a thorough draught of air, rendered 
it cool and refreshing. At seven in the evening they 
pudied from the shote; and, duected by two paddle^, 
they dropped down the stieam, at the rate of about four 
rules and a half an hour. 

The banks of the river, for about two hundred yawls 
fiom the water, on each side, w ere to\ ered wnli g tub n * 
of willows and cucumbers, where temporary habitations 
hod been pitched for the gardeners ; but all beyond this 
distance was a sandy and uncultivated waste. Much ot 
the coun* y through which they afterwards passed was 
desert, as far as the eye could reach; but, m some 
places, Weie seen the remains of ancient edifices. 

N Before thcii arrival at Bagdad, Captain Kmncir had 
to lament the death of his friend, who sank exhausted 
on his couch, and, at midnight of the 10th of August, 
expired without pain and without a sti uggle. 

At Jive in the morning of the 18th he .reached the 
Swmiia, fiom which, through almost the 
wb#3t|pmainder or thf way to Bagdad, both the banks 
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of the Tigris were covered with melon-gardens. He 
landed at a village exhort distance north of the town of 
Kazameen , and, having hired a couple of hordes, rode 
into Bagdad* leaving the baggage, m the raft, to the 
care of his servants. 

[Bagdad is a large and populous city on the banks of 
the Tigris. It extends about three miles along the 
jriver, and is at least two miles m width. Its streets 
are narrow and dirty ; and, though the houses are bet- 
ter built than those of any city in this part of Asia, they 
have the general external appeal ance of prisons. 
Many of them, however, have commodious apartments ; 
and particularly subterraneous rooms, arched and orna- 
mented with stucco-work, to which the families retne, 
in the day-time, during the hot months of June, July, 
and August. Many of the public edifices, particularly 
thb mosques, and hummums or baths, are constructed 
of hewn stone, and have a handsome appearance. The 
bazar is extensive and well supplied with a great va- 
riety of articles; but the prices are, in general, high. 
The manufactories that aie carried on here aie few, 
and are chiefly confined to articles of immediate use ; 
such as shoes, boots, clothes, saddlery, and culinary 
utensils. 

1 he Armenians at Mosul, send great quantities of 
topper down >Ije Tigris, upon rafts of timbci. On 
tin lr amval at Bagdad the rafts are void, wood being 
lure \ ci y scarce; and the copper its shipped on board 
l.u go vessels for Bussora. 

So intensely hot" is the climate of this place, that, 
during the summer, meat which is killed early in the 
morning, becomes putrid before night. The butchers 
and poulterers, consequently, kill their meat twice a 
day, so that it has scarcely time to become cool before 
it is dressed. 

On the banks of the Euphrates, about fifty miles 
SOuth from Bagdad, is the town df BfiUak, which stands 
upon the site of the ancient Babylon. Nearly 
whole intervening country is a flat and uncultivated 
r 2 
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waste; but it i$ Crossed 1>y the liljes of many canals, 
now dry and neglect^, which indicate (hat it must 
formerly have been fa a state of cultivation. It is 
iho strewed with broken bucks, and tvjth other build- 
ing materials, the i unaim of ancient towns and villages. 
The only inhabitants art a few Aiabs 

The present ruins of Babylon consist of mounds of 
earth, formed by the decomposition qf sun-burnt bricks, 
of which the city was chiefly biiilt. 

These mounds are channelled and* furrowed by the 
weather; and their surface is strewed with piece > of 
brick, pottery, and bitumen or mineral pitch. The whole 
aiea of the remains, on the eastern side of the river, 
- measures about two miles and a quaiter in breadth, 
fiom east to west, and somewhat more than two miles 
and a half from north to south; and, if some land, ap- 
parently gained from the river since the existence of 
Babylon as a city, be added to its width, tin® aiea will 
form nearly a square. Some of the most iinpoitant 
buildings have been constructed of furnacc*burnt bucks, 
cemented w ith lmic-mortav, which, at this day, is extreme- 
ly hard and solid. In several paits the mounds have 
been peifoiated to a great depth, for the purpose of ob- 
taining bucks, to be used in modern buildings. Many 
of these have inset iptidns stamped upon them, and ap- 
pear to have been embedded m bitumen. Innumera- 
ble fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles vitri- 
fied brick or scoria; and even shells, bits of glass, and 
matbetyof-p^rl, are found among the nuns, 

Gae>f masses of ruins is eleven hundred yards in 
feftgfh, eight ntindred yards wide, and about sixty feet high 
'kboyc t^e level of the plain ; and at some distance north 
it is another grand friass* Every vestige that is disco* 
vmble in the latter, indicates it to have been composed 
of holdings superior to the rest. The bricks are all of 
thq finest description; but the operation of extracting 
buildings, has caused great confusion, 
much to increase the difficulty of 
^noHcandn^ the original design of the buildings. 
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The workmen haveb&rCed into the mound in every di- 
rection; have hollowed out deep ravines and pits, and, 
in so doing, have thrown op the rubbish in heaps on 
the surface* In several placed they have borea into 
the solid mass, and have formed winding caverns and 
subterraneous passages, which, being left without ade* 
quate support, have, in some instances, ffdlen in ami 
buried the workmen. }n addition to the substances 
generally strewed on the surfaces of the mounds, there 
aie here found fragments of alabaster vessels, pieces of 
fine earthenware, marble, and great numbers of var- 
nished tiles, the glaring and v colouring of which are 
surprisingly fresh. Mr. Rich, the British resident at 
Bagdad, who very accurately examined these ruins, 
found, in one of the hollows of this mound, a sepulchral 
iirn of earthenware; and, near it, some human bones, 
which fell into powder on' being touched. He also 
discovered a ruaolyrformed colossal figure of a lion, 
flit out of coarse granite. 

About two hundred yards north of the mound »\ a 
ravine or hollow in the ruins, winch has been formed m 
digging for bricks; and, a little to the westward of the 
ravine, is a conspicuous object, which is calico, by the 
natives, “ the palace.” Several portions of walls and 
piers of this building, are here to be seen, constructed 
of fine burnt brick, and not obstructed by rubbish. In 
some parts of it, Mr. Rich imagined that he could tvaCc 
the effects of an earthquake. 

Previously to the examination of these nuns by Mr. 
Rich, the most northern of the mounds had ustfaljy 
been considered as the remains of the fowef of Baba* 
or of Belus 9 as it is called by the Grecian historians. 
It is of oblong shape, and irregular in its height and m 
the length of its sides. Its longest sida measures 
about two hundred and twenty yards, and its loftiest 
elevation is one hundred and forfc^-ope ^feefc. Near the 
summit appears a low wall, built pf unburnt brick*, 
mixed up with chopped straw or reeds, and counted 
with clay-mortar of great thickness; and the south- 
west angle is crowned with something like a turrit. 
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All the sides are worn, by the rains, into furrows, some 
of which are of great depth* Th? summit is covered 
• with heaps of rubbish, among which whole bricks, with 
inscriptions upu** them, arc frequently dug up. 

These are the remains of Babylon, on the eastern side 
of the Euphrates. Mr. Rich states that the tract" of 
ground on the western side, is fiat, and intersected by 
panals, and contains no vestiges of ancient buildings, 
except two small mounds, which do not exceed one 
hundred yards in extent. But, on the same side of 
vthe river, and at the distance of about six miles south* 
west from Hillah, he visited a ruin, by far the .most 
stupendous of all that had appertained to Babylon. It 
is called, by the Arabs, Birs Nemroud , and by the 
Jews, Nebuchadnezzar's prison . At a distance it has 
the appearance of a circular hill, crowned by a tower; 
and it has a high ridge, extending along its foot. The 
whole circumference of the mound is seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards: from its summit issues a solid 
pile of brick* work, thirty-seven feet highland twenty - 
eight broad, diimnisliing, in thickness, towards the 
theitop, and penetrating, in a sloping direction, down- 
ward, through the mound. The.masonry of this ruin 
was superior to any thing of the kind that Mr. Rich had 
ever seen. When perfect, the edifice appears to have 
been a solid pile, composed, in the interior, of unburnt 
bricks, and perhaps of earth or rubbish. It was con- 
structed in receding stages, and was faced with burnt 
which, had inscriptions upon them; and it ap- 
jbo nave been reduced by violence to its present 
Condition. The upper stories have been forcibly 
Jbafofcen down; and fire has evidently been employed as 
^' instrument of destruction, though it is not easy to 
either for what purpose or' in what manner. The 
whole mound has been surrounded by a four-sided 
enclosure. 

'MM Rich, eftelf a minute examination, is inclined to 
tM- TOttfhcae are the remains of the tower of Babel , 
o«flpr. Be is also of opinion that the rums of 
IJskylon, in their present state, perfectly accord with* 
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the descriptions wfcjA Have been given of them by 
ancient writers; and he says, that the more the subject 
is investigated, the stronger will the conformity be 
found.] 

^ Captain Kiimeir embarked on the Tigris about noon 
of the 15th of August. The river had fallen consider- 
ably ; but its current was still sufficiently rapid to convey 
him to Bussora in seven days. In the evening he pass- 
ed the ruins of Ctesiphon on one side, and those ©f 
Selettcia on the other. Front Seleucia to Koote, a Small 
Aiab hamlet, half way betwixt Bagdad and Bussora, 
the country, on both sides of the liver, was an unin* 
habited desert; and the intermediate banks, to the 
breadth of twenty or thirty yards, weic covered with 
thick brush-wood, the haunt of ferocious animals. As 
the vessel floated down the stream, several lions were 
observed basking in the sun. 

Immediately opposite to Koote is a great canal, call* 
ed the Hye, which connects the Euphrates with the 
Tigris. Southward of Koote, a considerable part of 
the dcsei t, on both sides, was. under water, in conse- 
quence of the overflowing of the river. Half way be- 
tween tins village and Korna, our traveller passed the 
mouth of a river, which is called, by the Arabs, At Hud ; 
and, at day-break, on the morning of the 21st, he ar- 
rived m safety, at Bussora . 

[This is a considerable city, on the western bank of 
the united streams of the Tigris and Euphrates; and 
is peculiarly celebrated tor the extensive plantations of 
date-tiees m its vicinity. It Contains about fifty thou* 
sand inhabitants ; and is surrounded by a wall of clay, 
said to be twelve miles in circuit. The streets are 
narrow, and most of the buddings are constructed m 
the Turkish manner. As die river is navigable, from 
the Persian Gulf, for vessels of considerable burden, 
Bussora has been found a convenient # station for com* 
merce betwixt India, Turkey, and other countries; 
and merchants from Arabia, Turkey, Armenia, Greece, 
and India, reside heie, The bazar is nearly two. miles 
long, and is well supplied with goods. 
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AiuniA. 

Arabia is a peninsula of great extent. It is hounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean Sea and Syria; on 
the west by the Red Sea; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean; and on the cast by the Pei Man Gulf and 
Persia, its ancient division was into three legions of 
Arabia Petuea, Arabia Jlo^rta; and A labia Felix. 

Of these, Arabia Pel nr a lie-s tow aids the noith-wcst. 
One part of it was inhabited by the Edomites, and 
anothei part by tlic Amalekitts; and a considerable 
district of it constituted the Desert of Paran. In 
Arabia Petriea are the two mountains of Sinai and 
Horeb, so well known by the events which are recorded 
in the Old Testament. Here it was that Moses received 
tlic law and promulgated it to the Israelites ; and in 
this part of Arabia was the wilderness in which that 
people so long wandered before they weie permitted 
to leach the promised land. With the exception of 
some fertile spots, and a few tracts which arc capable 
of yielding pasture for flocks and cattle, it is, at this 
day, a barren, rocky, and desolate region. Nearly the 
same character may be applied to Arabia Deset ta, 
which lies south of Syria, and cast of Arabia Petraea 
and the Lc4 Sea. Arabia Felix, or “ A labia the 
Ilappy," lias its appellation, not so much from its soil 
being peculiarly rich, in comparison with that of coun- 
tries in more favoured climates, as from its conti as t 
with the barrenness of the immediately-adjaccnt dis- 
tricts. r t extends from Arabia Deserta, southward, to 
the Indian Ocean and tlic Persian Gulf; and some 
commentators on the Old Testament assert, that it was 
from this country the queen of Sheba went to visit the 
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^court of Solomon ; but the place of her residence i» 
not now- known. 

Arabia fa, at present, divided into five government*, 
of which those of Yemen and Ilejaz are the prmcip.il* 
Yemen extends along the coast of the Red iSca, fium 
~-the Straits of Babehnandel to Cape Rasalgat; and, fiom 
a Very remote period, has been famous for the fertility 
of its soj] and the value of its natural product ions. Fts 
principal cities arc Mocha, Aden, and Sanaa. Hejar. 
is north of Yemen, and lias, for the most part, a soil 
so parched and barren as to afford neither water, nor 
fruit, nor harvests. The two principal towns aie 
Afcqca and Medina. 

As a considerable part of this country lies within 
the region of the torrid /one, is climate is intemrly 
hot. But, except duiing the rainy season, u is said to 
enjoy a pure atmosphoe and a serene sky. It ha& hut 
few rivers, and none of them are navigable. 

In the most fei tile districts are grow n rice, wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, a kind of millet called dun a, beans, tobac- 
co, cottoi^garden vegetables of numerous kinds, herb*, 
and floweTs. In Yemen theio is a (list net about fifi v 
leagues in length, and twenty leagues broad, which 
yulds an abundance of coffee, and frankincense, myrrh, 
manna, and other valuable gums; beside* fiuit of 
various kinds, honey, wax, and other ute/ift pi odut- 
twni. On the plains of Arabia Petnea glow acacia- 
trees, which yield in abundance, thg ai tide that is sold 
m our whops under the name of gum arabic* The 
animals produced in these countries ai e chiefly horse*, 
oxen, sheep, mules, goats, hogs and camels. Nothwg 
can exceed the care that is taken by the Arabians m 
breeding and in training their horses. The pedigree n't 
these animals is recorded with the utmost attention, 
and, in many cases, is traced as far back as a thousand 
years. The Arabs aie much addicted to falsehood; 
but this is a subject of so much importance, that upon 
it they have scarcely ever been known to prevaricate. 

F 3 
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A horse of high birth is sometimes sold at the price of 
eight hundred or a thousand crowns. 

Domestic poultry, of various kinds, are common in 
all the towns and villages of Arabia. On the coasts of 
the Red Sea are found numerous kinds of sea-fowls; 
and the deserts the interior are frequented bv 
ostuchej. 

Little is known concerning f he mineral productions 
of Arabia. In the province of Yemen there are some 
lead* mines and a few iron-mines. A kind of agates call- 
ed Mocha-stones, cornelians, onyxes and sardonyxt s are 
found in the same province; and rock-salt and alabas- 
ter are known to be productions of this country. 

The govenuncvl of Arabia is divided among nu- 
merous imans and sheiks. The title of iman, or 
*• \icar,” that is, a representative of Mahomet, is ectle- 
Mastical. The inferior governments are coriduttidby 
sheds*. This is a term which signifies u old men;*’ 
and U larcly blended with the ecclesiastical eharaaer. 
The government of Yemen is hcicditaiy, and ilie iman 
js an independent prince, who acknowledge^no supe- 
rior, either in spiritual or in temporal affaits.^lle can- 
not, however, be considered despotic, for lie has not 
the power of life and death. If any oi his subjects ate 
accused of a ciime, they must be tru d bcf’oie a supieme 
tribunal, consisting of sc\eral cadis 01 judges, of winch 
the iman is only the piesident. 'I lie go\u»ois oi I* 4 - 
tncts aic called dolq^. 

Before the discovery of a passage, round the Cape 
of Good Hope to Indja, the comjncrce of Arabia was 
of great hnportance; for its ports then facilitated a 
communication between the eastern and western woild. 
r |*he productions of the east wore thence transferred 
across the lied Sea, and, by c iravans, through Africa, 
to the coast of the Mediterranean ; but now the) ajrc 
shipped directly the ports of India. 

The ikhabitQnti of Arabia are elm fly Mahometans; 
tut among them are some Jews and Christians. Tiny 
tre, for the most part, low of stature; have slender 
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• bodies swarthy complexions, and dark-brown or black 
hair. Several tribes of Arabs unite in clans, and lead 
a wandering life. Some* as the Bedouins , subsist al- 
most wholly by plunder. Others possess extensive 
flocks and herds, which they di ive about, from place 
^to place, for the purpose of water and pasturage. r l hey 
take their houses or huts to pieces; and, with then- 
domestic utensils, convey them, from place to place, 
on the backs of camels. Every dan or family has a 
species of domestic government, which is perfectly in- 
dependent, and somewhat resembles that of the ancient 
patriarchs. 

In the to writs the principal houses are built of stone*, 
and* hate flat terrace-i oofs; but those in the country, 
occupied by the lower classes, are small, circular huts, 
foimed of the steins and brandies of date-tret s, and 
roofed with mats made of rushes. No person enters a 
house without having first put o(F his dices. The 
men and women usually occupy ranges of apartments 
distinct from each other. 

The ^fcabians have several modes of sitting, but 
that whfBrthcy chiefly adopt is with their legs crossed 
beneath their body. The liabits and amusements of 
Midi as reside in towns, much resemble those of the ■' 
TuiKs. At their meals they squat themselves on the 
ground; and, as they have no knives nor forks, fhty 
use then fingers in tearing their food tp pieces, and 
putting it into their mouths. They eat considerable 
quanti lies of pilhm, or boiled rice. They bruise their 
giain with stones; and, in the deserts, they bake cakes 
on a plate or gridiron, upon wood-ashes or dried 
camels' dung. 

The head-diess of the Arab chiefs is said to consist 
of fifteen caps laid over one another: some of*lintn, 
and others of cloth or cotton. The uppermost is 
richly embroidered with gold; and, over the whole, 
they wrap a piece of muslin, ornamented at the ends 
with silk or gold fringe. In the lower classes the 
men wear only two caps, with 3 sash bound round , 
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their head. Some of the Arabs wear drawers and a 
shirt; but most of them have only a piece of linen 
round their loins, a broad girdle, ana a piece of cloth 
upon their shoulders. In other respects they are 
naked. In the colder districts the people adopt a kind 
of clothing made sheep-shms. Persons of the mid- 
dle rank wear sandals instead of shoes. Drawers, ailcl 
a wide kind of shirt, constitu 1 neatly the whole dicss of 
the women. Ihc latter, m several of the piovmccs, 
wear different kinds of \cils they also weai 1 mgs on 
their fingers and arms, and m their noses and cai*> 
'I hey stam then nails red, and their hands and fut of 
a brownish yellow , and tinge their eye-lashes and the 
circle of thur eyes black. 

Ah Bey, speaking of the inhabitants of Mecca and 
its vicinity, states that the women time enjoy more 
Iibeity than those of any other Mahometan city that 
he had scon. Like the women m Egypt, tiny cove i 
their faces with a piece of cloth, m which are worked 
two holes for the eyes, but these holes are so large 
that half the face, and, m some instances, JSm whnl« 
fhec is exposed. They all wear a soil of clffR, made 
of blue and white striped linen, winch they put on with 
much grace; but, when a sight of then face is obtain- 
ed, the illusion is soon dispelled, for they are m gene- 
ral sallow and ugly. Uiey engiavc indelible maiks 
upon their skm, and they stam then eye-lids bluk, 
their teeth yellow, and then lips, fiet, and hands ot a 
red tile colour, Tliei** dross consists of an immense 
pantaloon, which descends into then slippers, or half- 
boots. * These $re of yellow lcathci, and the panta- 
topn i& of striped cotton. The pooier sort wear boots 
of blue cloth; and have a kind of shift, of extraordi- 
nary Jke and form. It is composed of* two square 
Cloths, each six feet long and five broad, which are 
Jhuted at the upper part, except an opening m the 
middle, through which they pass their head. The 
sides remain open from top to bottom. 

Th^ostume of the men at Mecca, particularly of 
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-the merchants and men of rank, is composed of an ex- 
terior caftan, or robe, girded with a belt; a shirt, 
drawers, and slippers. The common people have scarce- 
ly more than a shirt and drawers. 

The Bedouin Arabs usually wear, over their coat, 
hirge cloak without sleeves, and, in general, marked 
wltR alternate stripes of brown and white, each a foot 
broad. They cover their heads with a handkerchief, 
which is striped with yellow, and red, and black. 
Those who are rich wear a piece of muslin twisted 
round their head, above the handkerchief, in the form 
of a turban; but the poor go almost naked. The 
weapons that arc most common with the liedouins, are 
a Und of curved knife, a halbert, lance, and mace. 
♦Some of them are armed with guns. The horsemen 
carry spears, each about ten feet and half long, orna- 
mented with a tuft of black feathers at the jointing of 
tin* iron. The end next to the handle is also armed 
with a point, which the bearer sticks perpendicularly 
into the ground when he alights. 

•% 

Narrative of Travels in Arabia, and of a Voyage from 
Suez, along the Arabian shore of the Red Sea . By 
C\RbCXN NlEBUlIR. 

Mb. Niebuhr and some other gentlemen were offici- 
ally employed, by the Danish government, upon a 
scientific mission, to explore the most important dis- 
tricts of Arabia. On the SOth of August, 1702, they 
anived at Suez. This town is situated at the northern 
extremity of the lied Sea; and has been built since 
the end of the fifteenth century, near an ancient city 
called Kolzinm f w hich was formerly an important place 
of deposit, for goods from the various countries border- 
ing on that sea. The present town is small, and thinly 
inhabited: the houses are chiefly built of unburht^ 
bricks, and are so close together as to render the 
streets extremely narrow. The most important stone 
buildings are the mosques, the khans, and the coflee- 
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Ilduses, The inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans, 
Greeks* and Copts, ami, among them, are a few mer- 
chants, who have correspondents m Cairo and m the 
towns of Arabia. The chief articles of tiade are coffee 
and coin. This place labours under the disadvantages 
of ha\ mg no trv h watei, except what is brough$„ n 
skins fiom a consul* ^blo distance, and m being ill- 
supphtd both with animal *ood and bread. Near the 
town, aho, the sea is so shallow as to be difficult ot 
access to shipping, except dming the highest tub s 
At hue/, Mr. Niebuhr was extremely anxious to 
obt nn information usp*cting a mountain (.ailed Jibbtl 
Molattcb, oi “Hill of Insciiptionj,” which was sup- 
posed to exist m some pait of the adjacent desoit At 
fast the Arabs piofcsscd total ignorance of such a hill, 
but the offi r of a libual lcward induced one of tl cm 
to conduct hnn and his ftuud Mr. \ on II iven to it 
Accompanied by this min as a guide, they ti i\ei cd 
the sanu dcseit m which Mom s and th< KnJitcs I id 
dwelt for so many yens and, alter sonic d ly u uhed 
an eminence, whicii tlie Arab pointed out to llioius 
the hill of winch they wciem starch On ascending 
it, they found se\ c 1 al sc pulcln al stones that w 1 1 c < or < r< d 
with hieroglyphics and busts, all cudently I grptnn. 
Air. Niebuhr was proceeding to copy the insciipt 
when the Arabs niUrposcd to pi event him inf n mug 
theu conviction tlmt these , in the hands of I uioj * ms, 
possessed supc matin al powers, mdweie intend* i to 
<li aw hidden ti ensures iiom the bowels of the i irth 
He, howeru, confined pnv itejy to copy some cf 
them, but he found them to differ \ery little iiom 
such as hu had befoie gecy m Egypt, 

1 10m this place the traveller directed then ^oui * fcn- 
waids Mount Swat, through aeountiy which, m gtnci d, 
s ony, but, was in some places, was well watered and 
fertile. r Jl his mountain, w Inch is situated on a pi onion- 
tmy b tween the two noithern exhenutics ot the Keel 
Sea, is called, by the Aiabs, Jiobel Musa, 01 tiro 
“ Mountain of Moses/* It is a lock of red giamtc, 
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'and has numerous ledges and fertile spots, to which 
«od has been "carried by human labour* On its de- 
clivity stands a convent of Greek monks, dedicated to 
tft. Catheune; which, at this time, was so surrounded 
b\ pai tics of Arabs, as to have become almost a pmon. 
Both nun and provisions were drawn up and let down 
in baskets; and an excellent garden belonging to the 
convent was entered by a subterraneous passage. 
Trom the licks above, the Afrabs often shoot at the 
monks; and if they can seize any of the straggling 
biotin cn, they release them only on payment of a Jibe- 
r«d random. This convc nt is believed to stand on the 
spot inhere Moses saw the burnuig bush. 

At a little distance west fiom Sinai, stands Mount 
Ho f'h. The accent of each of these eminences is 
up jnd iock>, tnd the space of ground on which 
t’ ♦ , stand is inumsidi table, when compared with their 
] 1 1 l it. Mount Stiuu is about one third the higher of 
t o two; and is ascended by three thousand steps 
winch liavc be m cut in the lock. At some distance 
auoic the convent is a spnng of excellent water . be- 
yond tins* is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
ami on 1 small plain still higher aie two other chapels. 

Miortly alter the return of Mr. Niebuhr and Ins 
t> nit 1 to *S taz, tiny embarked m a vessel to proceed 
down tin Rid Suf, 'l lie slnp«» engaged in tins naviga- 
c on usiull) sad in vmall fleets, tor the purpose of 
a 1 1 iig i uh other in casi >of dangir, for, as they «*ail 
ilo < to the 'iboii, amid reefs and coral rocks, and are 
t ,ul< cl in a mo*»t unskilful manner, many of tlum 
would of hu wise be lost. 

'1 he voyagers passed the ancient town of Tor, but 
found ns pint in rums. In the neighbourhood, how * 
i mi, thoe were some consulci able villages. Beyond 
this town they did not see aA> inhabited place, tdl they 
.uuwd at Jamba , the port of Medina. Here the pas*- 
aen'i'us, who weie destined for that city, vrere landed. 

[ Medina stands in the midst of a sandy plain, and 
at the distance of about fifty miles cast fiom the shore. 
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Though a small and poor town, it is much resorted to 
by Mahometan pilgrims, in consequence of its having 
been the burial-place of the founder of their religion. 
The tomb of Mahomet is in a kind of chapel, within 
the great mosque, and is surrounded by a gilt copper 
grating, to previ »Moo near an approach of his votaa. 
• ries. The building wlech covers it is hung with a 
kind of silk stuff, embroidered with gold. It is guard- 
ed by forty eunuchs, placed there, as some persons say, 
to secure the treasure of precious stones and other 
offerings of rich Mahometans ; but, according to Mr. 
Niebuhr, to prevent the populace from throwing dirt 
upon the tomb, that they may afterwards scrape it off 
'and preserve it as a kind of relic.] 

Befoie their arrival at Jidda, the voyagers were appre- 
hensive of ill-treatment, from the bigotry of the Ma- 
hometan inhabitants; but, on their arrival, they were 
agreeably disappointed to find that they attracted little 
notice, and weie in no degree molested. The gover- 
nor, on being informed that the strangeis understood 
astronomy, (a science which, in the cast, is considered 
synonymous with astrology,) earnestly leqnested to 
know from them, the success of a War in which he was 
about to engage. Mr. Niebuhr candidly prole sred his 
ignorance of the future; but one of his companions 
artfully gratified the governor, by a favourable pie- 
diction. 

[Jidda is a neat town, surrounded by a ditch and 
walls, and situated in a plain, near the shore of the 
Ked Sea. The streets are regular; and the best 
houses arc built of stone, and two or three stories 
Mgh« Tucy haVc all a great number of windows and 
flat roofs. The public markets are well supplied, but 
the price of provisions is high. As there is no river 
nor any spring near Jidda, there are no gardens ih its 
vicinity; and the inhabitants drink rain-water, which 
^ is preserved in tanks or cisterns. The atmosphere of 
this town is constantly perfumed; for, in all places of 
publicyfesort, there are men who sell water in glasses 
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to drink; and who have a chafing-dish near them, in 
which they bum incense and other aromatics. A simi- 
lar practice is observed in the coiFcc-houscs and shops. 
Jidda is considered a principal matt of the commerce 
of the Red Sea. Ship*, from Mocha, bring hither cof- 
fee, # and other productions of the East, winch are un- 
loaded, and re-shipped for the various ports on the 
African and Arabian coasts. All the manufactures of 
Europe, particularly cloth, are iceeived at tins place, 
fiom Suez; but these do not serve to balance the cof- 
iee and other productions of the East, which are paid 
for in Spanish coin.] This place also derives consi- 
derable suppoit from the employment of its inhabitants 
hi conveying pilgrims and piovisums to Mecca. 

Mr. Niebuln and his companions being desnous of 
proceeding to Ilodcula, were recommended to embark 
in a Maskat ves&el. But this, when they went on board, 
appealed more like a hogshead than a ship. The 
planks weie thin and without pitch; and it was navi- 
gated by a few naked black slaves. They were, how- 
ever, advised not to be alarmed at appearances, as the 
Maskat Arabs were good sailors. Accordingly, though 
their accommodation was somewhat defective, they 
embarked in it, and proceeded, slowly but safely, along 
a coast as desert as that between Suez and Jidda. On 
aiming at Lohiw , Mr, Niebuhr was surprised to find 
the inhabitants of that part of Arabia considerably 
more polished and courteous than any Arabians he had 
hitherto seen. They were peculiarly inquisitive and 
intelligent. Having hitherto been acquainted with Eu* 
ropeans only as merchants, the arm al of a physician, 
a botanist, and an astronomer, was, to them, an agree- 
able novelty. The governor invited them to continue 
some time m Loheia; and assured them that they might 
travel, in safety, through every part of the adjacent 
country. 

The travellers, mounted on assca, set out, on a joui> * 
ney, along the" Tehama , op sea-coast, district of Yemen , 
Here they proceeded as safely as they could have done 
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m England; andweic annoyed only by the moving 
sand, which covticd some paits of the tract. Ihey 
found Beit-cl-Fttkiki a cdy which had lately usen to 
inipoi lance, thiough the filling up of the harbour of 
Ohalejha . This] st cncumstancc had ruined Zebul, 
once the most comm ul city m the Tehamia. Ho- 
cfeu/t/ was the poit of Bui<d-Iakih, and had a toler- 
able h'ubour. I mm this place they set out on an ex- 
cursion to *&ahh me and Iladie , among the coffee moun- 
tains r l’nc locks line were entirely basaltic, and, m 
many places, were formed into columns, which served 
as props to the coffee-trees. The coffee plantations 
diffused a moat delicious perfume; and some of the 
plantations, which were aitificially wateud, yielded 
two crops m the year. In a subsequent excursion, 
through another pat t of the mountains, Mr. Niebuhr and 
his companions pas-ed through the small towns of 
Udden and Dyobl hut found the country, on the 
whole, thinly inhabited. Mr. 1 orshal, tne botanist 
employed m this expedition, was supposed, by the 
natives, to be occupied in searching for plants, that he 
might employ them in making gold, while Mi. Nie- 
buhr’s obsci vations on the heavens procured ier Inn 
the fame of a magician. 

Aftci these extiu -aons the paity set out foi Mix /. 
On appioaclung the city tluy were obliged to disir uui t 
from then asses, and enter it on foot. Aftci their 
aruval they tddie^cd themselves to a mei chant edltd 
^alck Ismael, whoso business seems to have been to 
prey upon strangers; and who, not succeeding with 
them to his wish, did them all the injury m his powei. 
On going to the custom-house, they found their patk- 
*gos opened, and all thenegoods very roughly handle d. 
Strong suspicion was excited against them by some 
preserved fishes and sex peats, which they possessed 
any lawful object tor the collecting of these, app*. ntd 
wholl y Ji cyond the comprehension of this people. 
ThejttfJhts m which they were preset ved, formed an 
aiticle both profane and odious; while the smell, issu- 
mg f om them, and spreading through the house, ex- 
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cited the most unfavourable impressions. At length 
if was suggested, that, being doctors, their object must 
have been to poison ihe dola or governor.' When in- 
formed of this opinion, the dola flew into a violent 
rage, caused them to be turned out of the house, and 
the 'cloor to be shut against them. At the same time, 
they learned that all their books and effects had been 
tlaown, from the windows of their lodgings, into the 
street. They wandered about for a long time* but 
found cvcr^ door shut against them. At length, 
thiough the favour of the cadi and an English mer- 
chant, they obtained accommodation. Being advised 
to wait upon the dola with a present of fifty ducats, 
they veiy unwillingly made up their minds to do so. 
The y went to hw house, and, his wrath having some- 
'ft hat evaporated, they were kindly received, and had 
ah then effects restored. They were even raised to 
ia\ our, m consequence of their afterwards successfully 
applying surgical aid to a wound which he had re- 
ceived in his foot. This, however, led to an incon- 
venient result, as the cure proved tedious ; and, till it 
W 3 *» completed, he evaded all their solicitations to pro- 
ceed on their journey. It afforded them much gratifi- 
cation, therefore, when a quack came forward, and un- 
d< rtook, on receiving the sole charge, to perfect the 
( iii e m right da}s. 

Mocha is a town of considerable extent, fortified 
with walls and towers, and situated in a dry and sterile 
country. The houses are built of stone . some of them 
are handsome; but others are not better than huts* 
It* immediate environs have a great number of date- 
trees, and some gardens An impoitant traffic is car- 
ried on at this place in coff# and other productions of 
Aiabia and India. 

From Mocha the travellers went to Tiias, a large 
city, surrounded by mountains, and said to be pecu- 
1 mly productive of plants; but of the'o Mr. Forskal had 
only u tantalizing view, as the governor of Tfcas was at 
war with the ruling sheiks, and would permit no one 

*> 
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to visit their territories. The travellers next came to 
Jetim , a small town, where they had the misfortune to 
lose Mr. Forskal, who died there. Passing then 
through Damar> Manahhel , and Suradge> they at length 
arrived at *S 'ana> the present capital of Arabia. Being 
desired to alight at a 4 iha belonging to the viricr, With- 
out the gates, they exjx. *tcd to be introduced to 
him; but they found that the arrangement was only 
with a view to the humiliating procedure of then walk- 
ing into the town, while their Mahometan servants rode. 
The imam, however, sent a present of five sheep, and 
soon admitted them to a public audience. He was 
found in a hall* the approach to which was so ciowdcd 
with courtiers, officers, and horses, that the travellers 
could with difficulty pass. lie was seated, cross-leg- 
ged, on cushions, and allowed them, by peculiar favour, 
to kiss both the back and the palm of his hand, when 
all the persons who were present, cried aloud : “God 
preserve the imam.” The comersation, as it could be 
carried on only by interpreters, was not very mteiest- 
ing; and they took their departure with the same cere- 
monies as were used at entering. On returning home 
they received a present of ninety-nine small coins, the 
entire value of which was not more than seven shillings 
and six-pence. 

Sana is not a very large place, for it can be w liked 
round in the space of an hour; and within this circuit 
there are many gardens. The ordinary houses are 
built of unburnt bricks ; but there are several mosques, 
and many noble palaces. The neighbourhood abounds 
with garuens, and has been compared to Damascus, but 
it is not nearly so. well watered. 

From Sana the traveller returned to Mocha , whence 
they sailed for India. 

We must now return northward to Jidda, for the pur- 
pose of accompanying Ali Bey in a journey thence to 
Mecca, a city, the approach to which is strictly for- 
bidd^Jp all persons known to be Christians. 
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ARABIA CONCLUDED. 

Narrative of a Pilgrimage from Jidda to the city of 
Mecca . From the Travels of Ali Bey* 

Disguised- as a Mahometan pilgrim, Ali Bey had 
arrived at Jidda on the 23d of December, 1806; and, 
after a residence of three weeks, he set out for 
Mecca, with the professed intention of paying his de- 
votions there. Being in a weak state of health, he was 
carried on a kind of litter, fixed upon the back .of a 
camel, and was accompanied by several servants. 

Before the close of the day lie had passed the plain, 
and had entered the mountains. These were of naked 
rock, and scarcely produced any vegetation. Beyond 
them the* country was again level, but varied, in several 
places, with woods and hills of small elevation. He 
afterwards passed a deep and narrow defile, in which 
the road was cut, in steps, through the different; wind- 
ings. About midnight of Thursday, the 2£d of Janu- 
ary, 1807, he arrived at the first houses of the city of 
Mecca . 

Around the entrance of the town were collected 
.several Mogrebins, or A nibs of the west; who pre- 
sented Ali Bey with little pitchers of water, taken from 
the sacred well of Zem&em.' He was abo assailed by a , 
great number of persons offering him lodgings; but a* 
house had already been taken ^or him, riear the temple, 
and to this he was conducted. . / 

Pilgrims, says our traveller, ought to enter on foot, 
into Mecca; but, in consequence of his illness, he was. , 
permitted to remain upon his camel. The moment be.; 
had entered his lodging, he perforinerl a general ablu* 
tion ; after which he was conducted* in procession* to*; 
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wards the Temple , by a person appointed foi that pur- 
pose; who, as lie walked along, recited diffeient pray- 
ers m a loud* voice* These the whole party who 
accompanied him, repeated together, word for word, m 
the same tone. 

In this manner the> drived at tlig temple, making a 
tour, by the principal street, to enter at the Btb-cs-f lent, 
01 “ gate of health/’ which is considered as a happy 
auspice. After having taken off tliui sandals, they 
passed through tins gate, which is neat the northern 
angle of the temple. When they had traversed tlx 
portal or gallery, and were on the point of entering thf 
great space where El Kaaba , 01 “ the house of GusT is 
situated, the guide ai rested their steps, and, pomtini; 
with his finger towards it, said with emphasis, m the 
Turkish language, “Look, look* the house of God* 
the prohibited/’ The crowd that surrounded them; 
the portico of columns half concealed from view; the 
immense magnitude of the temple ; the Kanin, 01 house 
of God, covered with black cloth from the top to the 
bottom, and surrounded by a circle of lamps or lan- 
terns; the silence of the night, all served to foiin a 
most imposing spectacle. 

1 bey entered the court by a path raised a foot high , 
and on then ai rival at £1 Kaaba, they kissnl the 
sacied black stone, which the Mahometans bcluvc 
to have been brought thilhi r from heaven by thi 
angel Gabriel, and which is named Hapm el Astound 
or “ the heavenly stone/’ After this, headed by 
their nude, they performed the first tour round thi 
Kaaba, reciting prayers during the whole time. 

The Kaahfr is a four-sided tower, covcied, except 
at the base, with an immense black cloth. The black 
atone is discovered through an opening m the cloth ; 
and a similar opening, at the southern angle, discovers 
another part of it. 

The pilgrims go seven times round the Kaaba, be- 
ginning at the black stone, or the eastern angle; and, 
passing the principal front, in which is the door. On 
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their arrival at the south angle, they stretch out their 
right arm; and, having touched the angular marble 
with their hand, they pass this over their face 
and heard, saying : •* In the name of God, the 
greatest God, praise be to God.” They then con- 
tinue to walk towards the north-east, raying : “ Oh * 
great God, be with me! Give me the good things 
of this world, and those of the next.** On their re- 
turn to the eastern angle, they raise their hands, and 
exclaim : “ In the name of God, the greatest God/* 
They afterwards say, with their hands down: “Praises 
be to God,” and kiss the black stone* Thus terminates 
thejitet tour. 

'We remaining rounds arc performed in similar man- 
ner, except that, in one part, the prayers are somewhat 
varied ; and the traditional law orders that the con- 
cluding rounds shall be made in a quick step. 

At the end of the seventh round, and after having 
kissed the black stone, they recite, in common, a short* 
prayer, and then proceed to the w ell Zemzem . Here thfcy 
draw buckets of water, and drink as much of it as they 
can swallow. Aftci this they leave the temple, and go 
up a small street, which forms the hill of Sajfa. This 
is terminated by, a sacred portico called com- 

posed of three arches upon columns, and ascended by 
steps. When the pilgrims have armed there, the) 
turn their faces towards the gate of the temple, and 
recite a short prayer standing. 

The procession then directs its course through the 
principal street of Mecca, and passes a part of the hill 
tf Meroura , the pilgrims feci ting some prayers at the 
end of the street, which is terminated by a wall. 
They then ascend a flight of steps, and/ turning their 
faces toward the temple, the view of which is inter- 
rupted by intervening houses, they recite a short 
prayer; and Aey continue to go from the one hill to 
the other seven times, repeating prayers in a loud voice, 
as they proceed* * 
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These seven journeys between the two hills being 
completed, there are a great number of baibers in wait- 
ing, to shave the pilgnms’ heads, an opt ration which 
they pci form very quickly, the barbu at the sunc time 
saying prayers m a loud tone, winch the pilgnmsrepeat 
y after rUtm word toi word, This operation tt 1 inmates 
the first ceremonies of the plgrimagc to Mm t. 

The day having begun to dawn when llie^c fiist cere- 
monies were ended, All Bey was told he inuht ictire 
for a little while to rest , but, as the hour foi morning 
prayers was not far distant, he picftricd returning to 
the temple, and he did not reach his lodging till the 
prayers w ere emit d. ^ 

fie went to the temple again at noon, to the pRdic 
Friday prayer , aCtrr has mg, 4 stcond tunc, made the 
seven turns round the Kaaba, having retuctl n partiei - 
Jar prayer, and drunk laigc ly ot ihc w iter of Zcnizcm. 

The next day* Saturday the Mth of Junuaiy, the 
door of the Kaaba was opt ned This dour is shut the 
whole yeai, except dining tlutc days On tl.c fiist ot 
these all the men who an at Mecca may go and say 
their prayers. Ihc second day is dedicated to the 
women, who go to pray; and the thud (live day 3 after 
wards,) is appropriated to washing and purd j mg it la 
the piesent instance, on the second opening ot the 
Kaaba, Ah Bey remaiks that the women enured it tn 
crowds, ahd went seven times round it, m the same 
manner as the men. 

OnThuisday, the 29th of January, the Kaaba wai 
washed and purified, with the following memonus 
Two hours after sun-nsc, the Schcnf of Mecca, 
went to the temple, accompanied by about thnty per- 
sona, and twelve negro and Arabian guaids. The 
door of the Kaaba was already open, and wassuuound- 
by an immense number of people. 'JLho Schcrif 
theft, mounting over the shoulders and ht&ds of the mul- 
titude, entered. All the water-carriers of Mecca ad 
vatiecd/ with their vessels fi|ll of water. These were 
passed {from hand to hand, until they reached the 
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guards at the door. In the same manner were passed 
a gieat number of very small brooms, made of the 
leaves of palm-trees. The negroes began to throw the 
w ater upon the marble pavement of the Kaaba: they 
aho ca*-t rose-water upon it, which, flowing out at a 
hole under the door, was caught, with great avidity, by 
the people. The Scherif made a sign for All Boy to 
appioach: several persons raised him up; and, after 
v alkmg upon the heads of some others, he arrived at 
the door of the Kaaba, where the negro guards assisted 
him to git in. The Scherif swept the hall himself* 
Immediately after All Bey had entered, the guaids pre- 
suited him with a bundle of .small brooms, some of 
which he took in each hand; they then threw 
water upon the pavement, and he began his duty 
by sweeping earnestly with both hands, although the 
floor was quite clean, and polished like glass. They 
atlorwaid* gave into his hands a silver cup, filled with 
a kind of paste, made of the saw-dust of sandal- wood, 
kneaded with essence of roses; and directed him to 
spread it upon the lower part of the marble, beneath the 
tapestiy which covered the walls and the roof. They 
also gave him a large piece of aloe-wood, which ho 
burned in a chafing-dish, to perfume the hall. After 
he had finished all these things, and had repeated his 
piayers, the negioes helped him dow r n upon the people, 
who aho assisted him to icach the ground; and he 
went home completely wet. 

On Tuesday, the 3d of February, that part of the 
black cloth which surrounded the door and the bottom 
of the building was cut away. Tins operation com- 
pleted the ceremony of what is called the Purification 
of the House of God, All the assistants of the temple 
tiied to obtain some pieces of this cloth, which they 
divided into smaller pieces, as a sort of relict for the 
pilgrims, who wevc expected to return the favour by 
pecuniary acknowledgments. 

On the Mine day, a part of the army of a people 
called Welihabites, entered Mecca, 'to fulfil the duties 
o 
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of pilgrimage, and to take possession of this holy city. 
Ah Boy was in the principal street, about nine o’clock, 
when lie saw a crowd of men approach. But what 
men! Imagine, says he, a multitude of individuals, 
thronged together, without any other covering than a 
small piece of cloth round their waist, except some 
few who had, upon t! ° left shoulder, a napkin that 
passed under the right aim, Ving naked in every other 
respect; with their match-locks upon their shoulders, 
and large knives hung to their girdles. They appear* d 
to be five 01 six thousand in number, and wore so press- 
ed together, in the whole width of the street, that it 
would not have been possible to have moved a hand. 
The column vsas preceded by three or four horsemen, 
each armed with a lance twelve feet loug, and followed 
by fifteen or twenty men, mounted upon horses, camels, 
and dromedaries, with lances like the others. 

A great number of children belonging to the city, 
who generally serve as guides to strangers, came to 
meet them, and presented themselves, successive]), to 
the different parties, to assist them as guides in the 
sacred ceremonies. Already had the first parties begun 
their turns round the Kaaha, and were pressing towards 
the black stone to kiss it, when tin* others advanced in 
a tumult, mixed among the first, and confusion wa- 
Soon at its height. Tumult succeeded to confusion: all, 
wishing to kiss the stone, precipitated themselves upon 
the spot. In vain did their chiefs ascend the base m ar 
the stone, with a view to enforce order: their cries and 
their signs were alike useless. 

The movement of the circle increased by mutual im- 
pulse. The; resembled, at last, a swarm of bees ; and, 
circulating rapidly and without order, round the Kaaha, 
by their tumultuous pressure, they broke all the lamps, 
with the guns which they carried upon their shoulders. 

Af:ur the differuit ceremonies round the Kaaha were 
ended, Pvery one ought to have drunk and sprinkled 
himself with the water of Zemzem: but they rushed to 
the well in such crowds, and with so much precipitation, 
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that, in a few moments, die ropes, the buckets, and the 
pulleys, were all broken. The chief, and those employed 
at the Zemzeni, abandoned their post; the Wehhabitcs 
alone remained masters <?f the well ; and, descending to 
the bottom, obtained the water how they could. 

The grand day of die Mahometan pilgrimage to 
Mount Arafat, was fixed for Tuesday, the 17th of Fe- 
i uary. Ali Bey left the city in the preceding afternoon; 
and, having passed the barracks of the Negro and Mo- 
grebin guards, which are situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of the town, lie turned towards the oast, and 
saw a large country-house belonging to the Scherif. 
Soon afterwards lie obtained a view of a celebrated 
eminence called Jibhdhor, or “ the Mountain of Light. ’ 
This mountain, which presents the appearance of a 
sugar-loaf, rises above all those by which it is sur- 
rounded. There was a chapel formerly upon its sum- 
mit, winch was an object that the pilgrims visited; but 
the Wehhabitcs had destroyed it. 

On turning along the road towards the south-east, 
Ali Bey shortly afterwards entered die town of 
Mina , which consists of a single street, so long 
that it occupied him twenty minutes in passing 
through it. About four o'clock he pitched his tent on 
the eastern side of Mina, in a little plain, where there 
was u mosque, surrounded by a wall dial resembled n 
foiti (nation. A detachment of Wehhabites, mounted 
upon dromedaries, arrived and encamped before the 
door of the mosque. This was followed by several 
others; so that, in a short time, the w r hole plain was 
covered. A caravan from Barbary, another from Ye- 
men ; a great number of negro pilgrims from Soudan 
or Abyssinia; several hundred Turks from Suez; 
many Mogrebins, who came by sea; a caravan from 
Bassora; others from the east; Arabs from Upper and 
Lower Kgypt ; those of the adjacent country, and the 
Wehluibites: all were now assembled, and encamped 

together, in this little plain; where tradition relates, that 
_ « * 
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Mahomet himself was accustomed to encamp when he 
went to Arafat. 

On the 17 tli, at six o’clock in the morning, all the 
pilgrims Set out towards the south-east. At seven they 
arrived at Mosdeltfit, a chapel with a minaret, situated 
in a narrow valley. After leaving this they passed 
through a narrow passage, between the mountains, and 
traversed a second valley to the south-east, which lay 
at the foot of Mount Arafat , where they arrived at 
nine. This mountain is a principal object of the pil- 
grimage of the Mahometans; audit is here that the 
grand spectacle of the pilgrimage is to be seen ; — an 
innumerable crowd of people from various distant na- 
tions, and of all colours. 

Arafat is a granite rock, about one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and is situated at the foot of a 
mountain, in a plain about throe quarters of a league 
in diameter, surrounded by barren mountains. It 
is enclosed by a wall, and is ascended by stair- 
cases, partly cut in the rock, and partly composed 
of masonry. On its summit is a chapel; and at 
its foot is a platform, which has been erected for the 
worshippers of Mahomet to kneel upon in prayer. 
Near the foot of the mountain are fourteen reservoirs or 
basins, which yield a great / abundance of excellent 
water. 

The Mahometan ritual commands, that, after having 
repeated the afternoon prayer, which the pilgrims did 
in *hcir tents, they should repair to the loot of the 
mountain, and wait there the setting of the sun. The 
Wchh..iiit£.s, with a view to obey this precept, began to 
approach, and, in a short time, an army of forty-five 
thousand men passed, all naked, and nearly all mounted 
upon camels and dromedaries. They were accompa- 
nied with a thousand camels, carrying water, tents, fire- 
wo d, and dry grass for the camels of (he chiefs. Two 
hundred men on horseback carried colours of different 
kinds, fixed upon lances. The whole mountain and all 
its environs were soon covered with them. 
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A sermon was preached upon the mountain, but this, 
of course, very few could hear. Afterwards the pil- 
grims waited lor the period of the sun setting. The 
instant this took place, what a tremendous noise! Let 
us imagine (says Ali Hey) an assemblage of eighty 
thousand men, two thousand women, and a thousand 
children ; sixty or seventy thousand camels, asses, and 
horses, which, at the commencement of night, began to 
move in a quick pace along a narrow valley, one after 
the other, in a cloud of sand, and delayed by a forest of 
lances, guns, swords &c, ; in short, forcing their pas- 
sage as they could, pressed and hurried on by those 
behind. Only an hour and a half were occupied in 
returning to Mosdelifa. j&fhe motive for this precipita- 
tion is, a doubt whethercne prayer of the setting sun 
ought to be said at Arafat or at Mosdelifa, at the same 
time as the night prayer, which is directed to be said at 
the Just moment of twilight, that is, an hour and a half 
after sun-set. 

The pilgrims set out on the next day, Wednesday, 
the 18tli of February, at five o’clock in tli£ morning, 
and returned towards Mina. Ali Bey and his party 
alighted, after their arrival at this place, and went im- 
mediately to what is called the “house of the devil.” 
They had each seven small stones of the size of grey peas, 
which they had picked up, the evening before, at Mos- 
delifh, expressly to throw against the house of the 
devil. Mahometans of the particular rite of Maleki, 
which Ali Bey professed, throw the stones one after, the 
other, pronouncing, after every stone, the words: “In 
the name of God, very great God.” 

Having risen at break of day on Thursday, the 10th, 
to say his prayer, Ali Bey perceived that his writing- . 
desk, books, papers, and some clothes, had been stolen ; 
and part only of these were afterwards recovered. 

Previously to the noon prayer, the pilgrims went to 
throw seven small stones against a stone pillar, about 
six feet high and two feet square, which stands in the 
middle of the street of Mina, and is said to have been 
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erected by the devil. They also threw seven stones 
against a pillar similar to it, and about forty paces 
distant. 

Ali Bey returned to Mecca , on Friday, the 20th of 
February; and, on entering the town, he went jto the 
temple, where he «/*ok seven turns round the Kaaba; 
and, after having said tin- requisite prayer, and drunk of 
the water of Zemzem, he went out at the Saffa gate, to 
complete his pilgrimage, by taking the seven journeys 
between Saffa and Meroua, as on the night of his 
arrival. 

A description of the Temple and City of Mecca, 

The Temple of Mecca is known to Mahometans 
under the name of El Harem , or “ the temple of excel- 
lence.** It is composed, among other parts, o‘f La 
Kaaba, or “the bouse of God;” of the well of Zem- 
zem; of the Cobba,' or “ Place of Abraham;** of the 
places where the four orthodox rites are performed ; 
two cobbas, or chapels ; the arch, called Bab-es-sclem ; 
a spacious court, surrounded by a triple row of arches ; 
two smaller courts, surrounded with elegant piazzas; 
and seven towers, or minarets, five of which arc attach- 
ed to the edifice, and the other two are placed between 
the neighbouring houses, out of the enclosure. 

La Kaaba, or the house of God, is a four-sided tower, 
the sides and angles of which are unequal, but of which 
the front is about thirty-seven feet in length. Its height 
is somewhat, more than thirty-four feet. In the front 
is the feu trance, which has an elevation of six feet from 
the ground, and is composed of two folding doors, of 
bronze, gilt and silvered ; and fastened with an enor- 
mous padlock of silver. The basement that surrounds 
the building is of marble, twenty-two inches high, and 
has I trge bronze rings fixed in it, to which is fastened 
the lower border of the black cloth that covers the 
walls. 

The Black Slone, or “ Heavenly Stone/’ as it is 
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• called, is raised forty-two inches above the floor, and is 
bordered all round with a plate of silver about a foot 
broad. The part of the stone which is not covered by 
the silver, is nearly a semi-circle, measuring about six 
inches one way, and eight inches and a half the other. 
The Mahometans believe that this stone was a transpa- 
rent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham by the 
angel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divinity; but that, on 
being touched by an impure woman, it became black 
and opaque. It is, however, nothing more than a 
fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled throughout its 
circumference witli small pointed crystals, and is varied 
with red felspar, upon a dark ground. The continual 
kisses and touchings of the Mahometans have worn the 
surface uneven, and to such a depth, that it has lost 
more than an inch of its thickness. 

The interior of the Kaaba consists only of a hall, 
which is raised above the outside plane, to the same 
height as the door, and the roof of which is supported 
by two columns; but these, as well as the walls, are 
covered, from the top to within five feet of the pave- 
ment, by a cloth of rose-coloured silk, sprinkled with 
flowers embroidered in silver, and lined with white silk. 
Every sultan of Constantinople is obliged to send a 
new one when be ascends the throne; and this is the 
only occasion on which it is ever changed. The lower 
part of the walls is inlaid with fine marbles, some of 
them plain, others ornamented with flowers, arabesques 
in relief, or inscriptions. The floor is paved with the 
finest marble. There are silver bars which extend be- 
twixt the columns, and from both columns to the 
wall ; and an infinite number of gold lamps are sus- 
pended one over another. It has already been remark- 
ed, that La Kaaba is covered, on the outside, with a 
large black cloth suspended from the terrace, and 
fastened below by strings to bronze rings that are 
fixed in the base. A new cloth is brought, every year, 
from Cairo, as is also a curtain to cover the door* 
The latter is truly magnificent, being embroidered V^th 
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gold and silver, llie black cloth is embroidered, at 
about two thirds of its height, with a band of gold two 
feet broad, in inscriptions, which are repeated on all 
the four sides. The Kaaba is entered by a wooden 
stair-case often steps, which is placed before the door 
during the days that ii open to the public: this stair- 
case is mounted upon six large rollers of bronze, and 
has .rails on each side. 

El Malcam Ibrahim, or “ the Place of Abraham,” is 
a kind of sarcophagus or stone-coffin, twelve feet nine 
inches in length, in a small building thirty-four feet 
distant from the centre of the vyall, in which is the door 
of the Kaaba. The roof js supported by six pilasters ; 
and a railing of bronze encloses four of these, and has a 
door always shut, and locked with a large silver padlock. 
The Mahometans assert that the sarcophagus is a large 
stone, which served Abraham for a footstool, to con- 
. struct the Kaaba, and which increased in height as 
the building advanced. To facilitate the labours of 
the holy workman, it is asserted that the stones came 
out miraculously and ready squared, from the spot 
where the footstool now stands. Hence the Mahome- 
tan ritual commands that a prayer shall be said there by 
the pilgrims, after they have perambulated the house of 
, God. 

The Well of Zemzem is fifty-one feet distant from 
El Kaaba. It is about seven feet and a half in diame- 
rer, fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the water, and 
the brim is formed of fine white marble, and is five 
feethigh. The attendants mount upon the brim to draw 
the water; tnd round the inside of the brim is a railing 
of iron, with a plate of brass at the foot, to prevent them 
from falling over. Three brass pulleys, with hempen 
Cords,* and a leathern bucket to each end of the cords, 
serve to draw up the water. Notwithstanding the 
depth of the well, and the heat of the climate, the water 
is hotter when first drawn up than the air; and it is so 
abundant, that at the period of the pilgrimage, though 
thousands of pitchers are drawn, its level is not’ sen- 
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sibly diminished. The Mahometans believe that this 
* jvcll was miraculously opened by the angel of the Lord* 
for Agar, when she was in the desert, with her son 
Islmmcl. A small house has been constructed round it: 
this consists of the room which contains the well; another 
smaller room, which serves as a store-house for the 
pitchers ; and a staircase to ascend to the roof or ter- 
race, The room containing the well is lined and paved 
with marble, and is lighted by eight windows. The 
number of pitchers belonging to the well is immense: 
they occupy not only a room appropriated for them, 
but several others around the court of the temple. 

These pitchers have each a long cylindrical throat, 
with a body as long as the neck, terminating in a point 
at the bottom. They are made of uhglazed earth, and 
are so porous that, in a few seconds, they render the 
water singularly cool. Besides that which is fur-* 
nished to the pilgrims, the water-carriers of Zemzem 
walk continually in the temple, to sell and distribute 
the water. They carry the pitchers upon their left 
shoulder, stopped with a kind of dry grass, which 
prevents dust or insects from getting to the water, but 
which does hot prevent it from flowing, when they wish 
to pour some out, without unstopping the pitcher. 
They carry in their right hand a small cup, in which 
they present the water to those who ask for it. 

El Bcb-cs-sclcm, or “ the door of health,” is an in- 
sulated arch, which is constructed of hewn stone, and 
terminates in a point. It is considered a good omen 
for pilgrims to pass under this arch the first time they 
make the tour of the Kaaba. 

There are several detached buildings, of different 
form and arrangement, appropriated as chapels, and for 
peculiar prayers and ceremonies.' 

The great court of the temple has four wings or por- 
ticos, supported by columns. It forms an irregular 
parallelogram, the longest side of which measures about 
live hundred and thirty-seven feet in length, and the 
shortest three hundred and fifty-six*. In front of .each 
g 3 
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of the longest sides, are thirty-six ai dies, and of tin* 
shortest twenty-four. These are slightly pointed, and 
are supported by columns of greyish marble, of an 
order of architecture somewhat resembling the Doric, 
Bach .side is composed of three naves, or rows of 
arches; which, w‘'f» the exception of some partial irre- 
gularities, are all snpp »rted by columns; so that there 
may be counted, in the who! \ more than five bundled 
columns and pilasters. 

The temple has nineteen gates, with thirty-eight 
arches. That called the gate of Saflfa is the only one 
which has an ornamented front, all the rest being quite 
plain. The walls of the temple are connected, on the 
outside, by houses, so that it has no external front, 
and some of the houses have window’s which overlook 
the interior of the building. 

The principal persons attached to the temple of 
Mecca are a chief, called Schoik el Haram; a chief 
of the w’ell; and forty eunuchs, who are negroes, and 
are denominated the guardians and servants of the 
house of God. There are also a great number of 
attendants and water-carriers; besides lamp-lighters, 
lamp-trimmers, servants attached to the various places 
of prayer; and also a multitude of porters, who take 
earo of the sandals at the difloient doors. There are, 
besides, public criers of the minarets; imans, for tin* 
various rites; the kadi and his people; the chm islets, 
the mufti, guides, and innumerable others: so tint 
nearly one half of the inhabitants of Mecca may he 
considered as employed about the temple. 

The citv of Mecca is the centre of the Mahometan 
religion, in consequence of the temple which Abraham 
is believed to have raised here, to the Supreme Being. 

It is situated in a narrow valley, which w inds, irregu- 
larly, between mountains, from the north-east to the 
south-west; so that the city, which follows the wind- 
ings ol the valley, and is partly built on the .sides of 
mountains, is very irregular. 

The principal streets are considered handsome, on 
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account of the neat fronts of th' k houses. They are 
sanded, level, and very convenient. The buildings 
'are somewhat in the Indian or Persian style. They have 
each two rows of windows with balconies. Several of 
them have large windows, quite open, as in Europe; 
but the greatest number of windows are covered by a 
species of curtain somewhat like a Venetian blind. 
The houses are of stone, three or four stories high, and 
sometimes even more. Their fronts arc ornamented 
xvith bases, mouldings, and paintings, which give them 
a very graceful appearance. The roofs form terraces, 
each surrounded by a wall about seven feet high, open 
at certain spaces, which are occupied by a kind of rail- 
ing, ‘formed of red and white bricks. These, at the 
same time that they contribute to ornament the front, 
skreen, from observation, the women, when they arc 
upon the terraces. All the staircases which Ali Bey 
saw were narrow, dark, and steep. The rooms were 
well proportioned; and, besides the large windows and 
balconies, had a second row of smaller windows. Each 
room had a shelf all round. 

The public markets of Mecca are held in the principal 
streets: indeed the great street may be considered as a 
continued market, from one end of the city to the other. 
Here dealers expose their goods, in slight sheds, built 
with sticks and mats; or under large umbrellas, cadi 
supported by three sticks, which meet in the centre. 
The markets are well supplied, and are filled with peo- 
ple all the day long, particularly at the period of the 
pilgrimage. There are also ambulatory restaura- 
teurs, who sell ready-dressed victuals 2fnd pastry. 

Ali Bey saw only one flower during the whole time 
he was at Mecca, and this was on his way to Arafat, 
lie ordered one of his servants to pluck it, and bring 
it to him; but the man was perceived by the pilgrims, 
w ho ran immediately to him, saying that it was a sin * 
to pluck any plant during the pilgrimage; and he was 
obliged to desist. 

There probably, no Mahometan city where t ho 
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aits are so little known as at Mecca, Not a man is 
to be found capable of making a lock or a key. All , 
the doors are locked with large wooden keys; and the' 
trunks and cases, with padlocks brought from Europe. 
No inhabitant of Mecca knows how to cngra\c an in- 
scription, or any kind of design upon stone. There is 
Hot a single gun-smith or cutler able to make a screw; or 
replace a piece of the Knk of an European gun. The 
smiths of the country arc abit to manufacture only their 
rude matchlocks, their bent knives, lances, and hal- 
berts. The sciences are nearly in the same state as the 
arts. The whole knowledge of the inhabitants seems to 
be confined to reading the Koran, and to writing very 
badly. They learn, from their infancy, the pnivers 
and the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, in order to he 
able, at an early age, to obtain money, by oJlieiating 
as guides to the pilgrims. Children, five or six years 
of age, are often seen ful filing these functions, carried 
upon the arms or shoulders of the pilgrims, who it- 
peat, word for word, the prayers, which the children 
recite, at the same time that they follow the path 
- pointed out, by them* to the different places. > 

The aridity of the country around Mecca, is such 
that, when Ali iley was there, there was scum Ly an 
.herb of any kind to be seen near the city, and no one 
must expect to find here any thing like a meadow. 
The inhabitants do not sow com; for the soil would 
not produce any plant to the cultivator. 


STentij instruction. 

- PERSIA. 

' Thjs onpe mighty empire, which, in the ancient periods 
of its history, sent forth innumerable legions for the 
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invasion of other countries; which was occupied by 
splendid and wealthy cities; and the plains of which 
Here rendered productive by the wealth, the industry, 
and tlie ingenuity of its inhabitants, has long sunk into 
decay. Its general aspect, at present, is that of an im- 
mense salt and arid plain, that would bo nearly unpro- 
ductive, wore it not for the ranges of mountains by 
which it is traversed. The streams discending from 
these, communicate heautv ami feuility to the valleys; 
and have given rise to the vivid and t xnggerated de- 
scriptions of this country, which arc found in the writ- 
ings of the Persian poets. 

The most irregular and elevated parts of Persia, arc 
the 'north-western provinces; and from these extend 
two principal ranges of mountains, one in an easterly, 
and the other in n 'south-easterly direction, having 
their loftiest summits clad, for many successive months 
in the year, with snow. Some of the plains are seve- 
ral hundred rnibs in extent. The art ilivial canals, by 
which these wore formerly watered, are now dried up; 
the husbandmen, by whom they were cultivated, have 
long since been ruined by war and oppression; and 
their place is now occupied* by scattered tribes of wan- 
dering Arabs. In many places, the sail with uhjfli the 
soil is impregnated has* 1 accumulated on the surface;* 
ami that land, which, formerly, was productive of an 
abundant supply of food for human sub-dstmteo, now 
produces only soda and oilier saline plants. Some of 
the northern provinces of Persia, many of the valleys, 
and several parts of the plains, near the principal cities, 
are, however, still nch and fertile, and yield excellent 
wheat, rye, barley, and millet. Fruit-trees of various 
kinds, which are cultivated in European gardens, here 
grow wild: among these may be enumerated fig-trees, 
mulberry, almond, peach, and apricot- trees. Grapes, 
citron, cotton, sugar, and useful drugs of various kinds, 
are grown in several of the provinces. 

In no country of equal extent arc there so few navi- 
gable rivers as in Persia. The largest of the Persian 
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lakes is that of Urmia, which is about three hundred 
miles in circuit, and the waters of which are said to be^ 
more saline than those of the sea. * 

As this country extends from about the twenty-sixth 
■to the forty-second degree of north latitude, and as, 
towards the north, its mountains arc of great height, 
the climate is necessarily varied. The mountain on s' re- 
gions have a cold and pieuing atmosphere; whilst the 
■ plains of the south arc hut ami unhealthy. The cen- 
tral districts are, in general, mild and temperate. 

The government of Persia is despotic. The king, 
who is styled shah and sophi, is under no control. He 
may confiscate the property of his people, may im- 
prison them, or take away their lives : he may even 
depopulate whole districts; and all this without being 
subject to the control of any law. The officers of the 
government are likewise despots; and the common 
people often experience groat calamity, from the arbi- 
trary extortions of their chiefs. 

' By some writers it is asserted that the Persians have 
no regular or standing army ; others speak of a con- 
siderable number of regular troops, some of which are 
trained in. the European style. The most important 
military force consists of cavalry; and it is said that, 
in popular commotions, the king’s great depemianoe 
is on the cavalry of the wandering tribes, whose chiefs, 
whenever they are summoned for the purpose, are 
always ready to attend him. with a proportion of rheir 
vassals. This species of force receive no regular pay ; 
but, in return for their services, they have ample licence 
to plunder. Iu Persia, no distinction is made between 
the civil at.l the military professions; so that, if the 
king does not take the field in person, the army is 
commanded by the prime minister, although he 
may never have seen a shot fired. 

Extensive as this country is, its whole population 
is suppos ’d not to exceed ten millions. The men are, 
in general, above the middle size, and well-propor- 
tioned. Their general complexion has a tinge of 
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x olive; but, in the southern and eastern provinces, it is 
Nlark-brown. The most prominent characteristics of a 
Persian, are a high fore-head, an T aquiline nose, a largo 
chin, and black hair: black eyes and arched eye-brows 
are muck admired. The men shave their heads, ex- 
cept a tuft of hair on the crown of their bead, and two 
locks behind the ears; and they often dye their beard 
black. 

In their manners the Persians are pleasant and plau- 
sible. They are polite, hospitable, and inquisitive; 
but devoid of honour and good faith. Few people are 
more talkative, or more hyperbolical in their compli- 
ments than these; and no reliance can be placed on 
their words or their promises. Selfish, passionate, and 
cruel, they are mean and obsequious to their superiors 
and equals, if they have a prospect of advantage; and 
to their inferiors they arc supercilious and insolent/ 
The English denominate them the Parisians of Asia. 

They seldom vary the appearance of their dress, ex- 
cept in colour. Over light trowScrs of silk or blue 
cotton the men wear a shirt ; and next to that a vest 
of chintz or shawl , 1 with sleeves which extend to the 
wrist. The exterior robe descends to their ancles; 
and the whole are fastened, with a belt, round the 
waist. On their head they wear a high kind of cap or 
bonnet-. Merchants are prohibited from the use of 
scarlet or crimson in their dress. The* labourer# and 
peasantry wear no cap, and few clothes; but, in winter, 
they cover themselves with a dress of shcop’s-skin. 
Cloth stockings, or woollen socks and slippers, are * 
sometimes used. In their houses the women arc thinly 
clad with loose garments of muslin, silk, or velvet ; 
and, when they go abroad, they wear a white veil. 
Their arms are ornamented with bracelets, and their 
heads with pieces of silk and with jewels. 

It is customary w T ith the Persians to cat twice or 
three times a day. At their first meal they have coffee. 
About eleven o’clock they dine, on fruit, sweetmeats, 
milk* and other light food; but their chief repast is 
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supper. Both males and lcmalcs are immoderate in 
the use of tobacco for smoking: they also chew opium 
in great quantity. 

In general the houses of the principal persons are 
built of brick, are one story high, and lunjp 11a t roofs. 
The furniture con*>‘s chiefly of carpets; and the beds 
are formed of two thick * o f ton quilts, with carpets under 
them. Instead of a chinrim*), there is usually a round 
hole in the middle of each apartment. 

The Persians excel in many manufactures, and par- 
ticularly in works of ornament and splendour. Those 
rich carpets, which, in consequence of our importing 
them from Turkey, are called Turkey- carpets, are made 
by the Iliats, or wandering tribes, in the plains of 
Persia. The Persians also excel in brocade and em- 
broidery; in manufactures of silk, of silk and cotton, 
and silk and wool. Great works of tapestry, wrought 
in silk and. wool, and embellished with gold, were 
formerly carried on at the Persian court; and the art 
still exists, but it is not now much encouraged. Lea- 
ther, paper, porcelain^ nearly equal to that of China, 
and -shawls, somewhat similar to those of Caslnnere, 
are also enumerated among the manufactures of this 
country. 

Silk is produced in several of the provinces, parti- 
cularly in those near the Caspian Sea; but the great 
export trade in silk, which once occasioned an inter- 
course with Persia to be eagerly sought for, by most of 
the countries of Europe, no longer exists. Some of the 
provinces supply a, great abundance of wool, chiefly 
from the long-tailed sheep, but it is of coarse texture* 
The goats of Kerman yield a fine kind of wool, which is 
used m the manufacture of shawls. Cotton is raised 
in considerable abundance, but is chiefly consumed by 
the manufactories of the interior. Sugar-canes are 
grown for-theSnanufaeture of sugar; but the Persians 
do not well understand the art of refining it., Iloses are 
cultivated on account of the essence which is obtained 
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ffom them, and which, in the east, is valued above all 
other perfumes. 

Trade, however, is now at a very low ebb in this 
country. The Persian Gulf has no port except that of 
Ihishire; and the small marine which this country once 
maintained, is almost annihilated. The Caspian Sea 
never was, nor never could be, the scat of an extensive 
trade: for, besides its difficult navigation, the only coun- 
try with which it afforded a communication was Russia* 

The established religion of Persia is that of Mahomet, 
but mixed with some Brahmin or Indian superstitions. 
Oilier religions are tolerated, but with an exception of 
the Guebivs, or ancient worshippers of fire; a few 
bodies of these, to the amount of four or five thousand, 
have, however, found refuge in the unfrequented towns 
of' Kerman. 

1 n Persia it is customary to divide the day into three 
spaces ; from sun-rise to noon, from noon to three 
o’clock, and from three o'clock to sun-set. Time is 
computed by lunar months; and the day, instead of 
being reckoned from midnight, as with us, is reckoned 
from sunset to sunset The week begins on Saturday, 
and the* Sabbath is on Friday* The solar year com- 
mences at the vernal equinox, and consists of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

For many ages the Persians have been celebrated for 
their love of learning; but there are not now either so 
great a number of students, or so many opportunities 
for instruction, as there were formerly.. The students 
in the madresse or college of Ispahan, are reduced from 
four or five thousand to as many hundreds. Medicine, 
as a profession, is in great esteem ; and some of the Per- 
sian physicians arc considered to be acute and sagacious; 
but it is considered requisite that every close should be 
administered in a lucky hour, fixed by an astrologer* 
History and poetry are botli studied with great at ten-* 
lion. In science the Persians do ifot much excel ; yet 
they possess some knowledge of algebra and geometry; 
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and a few of their learned men pretend to be acquainted 
with the writings of Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato. 

Narrative of a Journey from Bushirc to Ispahan . 
From an account of the Mission of Sir Harford 
Jones to the Court f Persia . By James Mo- 

wer, Esq. 

Circumstances connected with the views which Buo- 
naparte enter tamed respecting the British possessions 
in India, induced him, in the year 1807, to enter into a 
treaty with Fatteh Ali Shah, king of Persia; and after- 
wards to send, from France, a formal embassy to the 
Persian court. To counteract the effects which it was 
feared the French influence might produce at this 
court, an embassy was immediately afterwards' sent 
thither from England. Sir Harford Jones, who had, 
for some time, resided in Persia, arid who had, in con- 
sequence, acquired a correct knowledge of the language 
and manners of the people, was selected as the envoy; 
and Mr. Morier was appointed the secretary. 

On the 14th of October, 1808, the envoy and his 
suite landed at Busfiire , in the Persian Gulf; and, 
protected by an escort of Persian soldiers, they march- 
ed, in procession, through an immense crowd, which 
raised clouds of dust, so thick that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to distinguish an Englishman from an Asiatic. 
The streets which led to the house of the sheik or go- 
vernor, were scarcely more than six feet wide; and the 
entrance to his house was so mean and ill-looking, that 
it might, more properly, have formed the door of a 
stable. It opened into a small court-yard ; on one side 
of which was an apartment where the gentlemen 
of the mission seated themselves, on chairs placed 
for them. After having been here entertained, in the 
Persiar^igtyle, with kalcouns , or pipes smoked through 
perfum|f v water, and with coffee, they mounted their 
horses^ and rode into the country, to the houac of 
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% Mr. Bruce, the East. India Company’s resident at Bu- 
sh ire. 

This, the principal port of Persia, stands on a penin- 
sular, near the north-eastern extremity of the Persian 
Gplf; and the town forms a triangle, which occupies 
the point of the peninsula. The part of the town next 
to the land is fortified by walls and towers; and two 
of the latter form the town-gate. Near the gate is a 
large brass cannon, a sixty-eight pounder, and two or 
three others, but all in a very bad condition. It is said 
that sonic years ago, during a siege of Bus! lire, the 
large gun was fired, in defence of the place ; but that its 
concussion was so great and unexpected, that it forced 
open the gates, shook down fragments of the towers, 
and gave the enemy an easy entrance. 

The materials of the town are a soft kind of stone, 
which is continually decomposing; and the dust which 
falls from it adds to the sandy ground-work of the 
streets, and when set in motion by the wind, or by a 
passing caravan, creates a cloud impenetrable by the 
sight. Few of the streets are more than six or eight 
feet wide;' and they display, on each side, nothing but 
inhospitable walls. A great man’s dwelling is distin- 
guished by what is called a wiiul-chimney. This is a 
square turret, on the sides of which are apertures ; and 
in the interior are crossed divisions, which excite cur- 
rents of air, and communicate some comfort to the 
heated apartments of the house. The whole number of 
inhabitants is estimated at about seven thousand. Bu- 
shire contains seven mosques, two huminnms or baths, 
and two caravanserais ; but there is no public edifice 
which deserves particular description. The old 
English factory is a large straggling building near the 
sea. The bazars are similar to those in the provincial 
towns of Turkey. Each of the shops is a little plat- 
form, raised about two feet above the foot-path, where 
the vender, reserving a small space upon which he 
squats, displays his wares. 

The country adjacent to Bushirc is flat, and a* few 
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cotton-buslies and date-trees, with water-melons and 
cucumbers, arc almost the only objects which tend to 
alleviate the glare of the sandy plain. 

After a delay of more than three months, the mission 
set out on its journey from Bushire to Shiraz. f .i he 
suite of Sir Harford Jone* 'ow consisted of Mr. Mo- 
rier, Mr* Sheridan, Mr. Bruce, Captain Sutherland, 
Cornet Willock, and Dr. Jukes; two Swiss servants, 
an English groom, an English and a Portuguese tailor, 
about half a dozen Indians, and a great number of Per- 
sians. • 

Not long after they had left the city, they were met 
by the Mehmamlar, who was appointed to attend therm 
Mehmandars are a kind of official purveyors to foreign 
ambassadors. Under the commission of their sove- 
reign, they arc entitled to demand, from the inhabitants 
of the provinces, through which an ambassador passes, 
every article, and in any quantity, which may be deem- 
ed expedient. And, as there are no places of public 
accommodation on the roads, the requisite supplies arc 
extorted from the private stores of the villagers. 

The envoy himself was mounted on an Arabian 
horse; and, at his right stirrup, walked a tall chnKa\ 
the chief of liis class*: then followed the* gentlemen of 
the mission. To the right and left were pipe-trimmers, 
who carried the smoking apparatus, in boxes fashioned 
for the purpose. Behind the gentlemen of the mission 
followed a great crowd of Persians on horseback; and 
the whole procession was closed by a party of Persian 
soldiers. The arrangements of the camp were as fol- 
low: there were two state tents,' one for dinner, and 
the other for leceiving company. The latter, with the 
envoy’s private tent, was enclosed within canvass walls* 
Around these were the tents belonging to the gentle- 
men 'f the mission, each person having his own. 


* The chatters arc a kind, of running footmen, who, in 
fantastical dresses, generally attend the horse of a great man. 
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* There was also one tent appropriated to cooking, and 
many others, of smaller size, for the servants. 

After having passed the swamps which terminate the 
extremity of the inlet of the sea, from the port of 
Buslnre, the soil of the plain w as sandy, but interrupt- 
ed; here and there, with rocks. In their progress they 
met Mahomet Hebce Khan, who had been recently ap- 
pointed governor of Busliirc, and who had formerly 
been the friend and instructor of Sir Ilarford Jones. 
He was preparing to enter the town with all possible 
splendour. From Bushire to the swamps, stages had 
been erected, on which bullocks were to he sacrificed, 
and' from which their heads were to he thrown beneath 
bis horse's feet as he advanced ; a ceremony appropri- 
ated solely to princes, and to them only on particular 
occasions. t 

In the cultivated parts of the country, the gentlemen 
of the mission observed the peasants, in the evening, 
when i.hcir toil in the fields was ended, walking home, 
with their ploughs over their shoulders. The villages, 
through which they passed, consisted* almost wholly 
of huts; and there were many small forts, but in a 
ruinous state, of square form, with a turret at each 
corner. Around the villages were plantations of date 
and tamarisk trees. 

On the the mission passed through an elevated 
and irregular country. From some points of view the 
scenery was grand and picturesque in the extreme. A 
considerable river, which has its rise among the moun- 
tains of Shapour, wound through the difficult passes of 
the steeps. This part of the country is infested with 
robbers, who live in the deepest recesses of the valleys, 
and who commit their depredations, on unguarded 
travellers, with impunity. The mission, however, pro- 
ceeded through the mountains without the least molesta- 
tion. 

At the distance of about two miles from Kauzeroon, 
they were met by the governor, with 'a numerous party 
of horsemen; and, afterwards, by nearly the whole 
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male population of the place* A bottle, containing 
sugar-candy, was broken under the feet of the envoy's 
horse, a ceremony, which is seldom practised in Persia, 
to any except royal personages. After this, about 
thirty wrestlers, in p<ir*v- coloured breeches, (their only 
covering,) and each armed with a pair of clubs, began 
each to make a most curious noise, to move in extra- 
vagant postures, and to display their professional ex- 
ploits all the way to the place fixed upon for the en- 
campment. It would be difficult, says Mr. Moricr, to 
describe a crowd so wild and confused as this, '('he 
extreme jolting, running, pushing, and scrambling, 
almost bewildered him ; whilst, the dust, which seemed 
to powder the beards of the Persians, nearly suffocated 
the whole company. Probably ten thousand persons of 
all descriptions were assembled. 

On Christnias-day Sir Harford Jones and Mr. Mo- 
ricr visited the ruins of SShapour, , about fifteen miles 
from Kauzeroon* On two insulated rocks weie seen 
some extraordinary sculptures of great antiquity ; co- 
lossal figures of men and horses, for the most part well 
executed. There were the remains of a considerable 
aqueduct, and of numerous canals. The ruins of Sha- 
pour are traversed by a, beautiful river. After having 
passed this, the travellers walked over several mounds 
of stone and earth, which cover the remains of build- 
ings; and which, if they are ever explored, will disco- 
ver innumerable secrets of antiquity. In one part was 
a fine wall, , which, in the symmetry of its masonry, 
equalled any Grecian work that Mr. Moricr had ever 
Keen. It had formed the front of a square building, 
and had a range of sphinxes bn the, top, but much de- 
faced. ' Behind this building, Mr. Morier traced the 
form of a, theatre, thirty paces long and fourteen wide. 
Then are distinct mounds of earth scattered over the 
whole Kite r of the city; these are supposed to be the 
ruins bf separate houses. It is said that there are im- 
mense subterraneous passages at Shapour; and the most 
extraordinary stories are related Concerning them. 
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.The mission left Kauz croon on the 2Cth. Their- 
course was eastward, up the steep of a mountain, the 
road of which was protected by parapet walls along the 
edge of precipices. Beyond the summit of the moun- 
tain they descended into a narrow but beautiful valley, 
thickly clad with oak-trees; and they afterwards passed 
over a varied country of mountains, valleys, plains, and 
swamps. On the swamps were innumerable wil^^ivl, 
ducks, snipes, and divers. Iii the morning the weaiSIr 
was often extremely cold. 

On the road they met the bearer of a letter from the 
king of Persia to the envoy. In order to receive this 
with due respect, all the officers were required to change 
their travelling clothes for uniforms: the body-guard 
put o»i their best clothes, and the whole cavalcade pro* 
ceeded with colours flying and trumpets sounding. At 
the approach of the messenger, the envoy and all the 
gentlemen dismounted. The envoy received the letter 
in due form, and the accustomed interchange of civil!* 
ties took place. 

During the night of the 29th* a fall of snow very op- 
portunely laid the dust for the entrance of the mission 
into Shiraz. On the ensuing morning they made their 
public entry; all the suite appearing in full uniforms, 
and the envoy wearing a Persian cloak made of shawl, 
and lined with fur; a dress permitted only to princes, 
and assumed by Sir Harford, as the best means of con- 
veying, to the senses of the multitude, the high con* 
sidcration of the office which he bore. 

At the gates of the city the crowd was so excessive, 
that it was not without great difficulty a way could be 
cleared for the mission to pass. After a long proces- ‘ 
sion they reached a house which had been prepared for 
their reception. This was neatly built of a pale yellow 
brick, and was very spacious. They were introduced 
into an apartment, where a large service of sweetmeats 
and fruit was laid out for them: and the ^remainder of 
the day was chiefly occupied in receiving visitors. 

» Shiraz has six g$tes; it is divided into twelve 
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parishes, in which are fifteen considerable mosques, 
besides others of inferior note; eleven colleges ; four- 
teen bazars; thirteen caravanseras ; and twenty-sis 
‘hummums'or baths. The trades, as in Turkey, are 
carried on in separate bazars. The principal of these is 
the Bazar-a-vakeel, a long and spacious building, hav- 
ing, in the centre, a rotunda. 

In Shiraz and its vicinity are several mausoleum? 
and tombs. The most distinguished of those without 
the walls is the tomb of Hafiz, the celebrated Persian 
poet. It stands at the foot of some cypress-trees which 
were planted by himself; is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, with a projecting base; and is wholly construct- 
ed of the marble of Tabriz, of a beautiful varied green 
colour, and exquisitely carved. This is a place of great 
resort to the inhabitants- of Shiraz, who go there to 
smoke, drink coffee, and recite verses. 

The 1st of January, 1809, was the day fixed for the 
visit of the envoy and gentlemen of the mission to a 
son of the king of Persia. Preceded by the mehman- 
dar, they paraded through the town to the bazar, and 
thence into the outer court of the palace, the breadth 
and length of which were of large and fmc proportions, 
The lofty summits of the walls were crowned with 
arched battlements, worked into a species of dose lat- 
tice. The mission proceeded through this court into 
another, the spacious ,area of which seemed to form a 
Complete square. Its magnificent walls were covered, 
in regular compartments, with various implements of 
war, arranged; in niches. Along the range stood sol- 
diers in $C 2 ulet uniforms. Sir Harford Jones dismount- 
ed, and was followed by the other gentlemen on foot : 
the master of the ceremonies then conducted them 
through rather a mean passage, into a spacious court, 
at the extremity of which appeared the prince. He was 
seated h a kind of open room, the front of which was 
supported fey pillars elegantly gilded and painted: this 
■ waa the Chamber of audience. In the centre of the 
court" was an avenue of lofty trees L at the sides of which 
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were two long canals. From these, numerous fountains 
threw up little spouts of water, to the jingle of the 
wheels and bells of their machinery. On all sides of the 
court were placed* in close files, a gseat number of well- 
dressed men, armed with muskets, pistols, anil swords. 
When Sir Harford and his suite entered the coxirt, the 
master of the ceremonies stopped and made a low obei- 
sance towards the prince. The Englishmen bowed 
and took off their hats. These salutations were made 
four times, in as many parts of the court, and were re- 
peated as the mission entered the chamber of audience. 
The prince looked at the strangers^ but did not stir a 
muscle of his countenance. The gentlemen then pro- 
ceeded forward, till Sir Harford faced the prince, when 
he and his suite were directed to sit. As soon as they 
were seated, the prince said, in a loud voice, “ You are 
welcome this was repeated by his minister, and Sir 
Harford made the requisite compliments. After a 
friendly address from the prince, recommending his 
visitors to proceed, without delay, to the court of his 
father; and after the complimentary treat of kaleoons 
and coffee had taken place, the party retired# ' 

The prince was an engaging youth, of agreeable 
countenance and pleasing manners. Ilis dress was 
most sumptuous; on his breast he had a thick coat of 
pearls, which was terminated downward by a girdle of 
the richest stuffs. In this was a dagger, the head of 
which dazzled by the number and brilliancy of its in- 
laid, diamonds. His coat was of rich crimson and gold 
brocade, with a thick fur on the upper part. . Around 
his black cap was wound a Cashmire shawl, and by his 
side, in a gold platter, was a string of the finest pearls 
that could be purchased. Before him was placed his 
kaleoon of state, a magnificent toy* closely inlaid with 
precious stones. 

At a visit which the gentlemen of the mission sub- 
sequently paid to the. minister, they were entertained 
with a singular exhibition of rope-dancing, dancing- 
boys, water-spouting, fire-eating, singing, and music; 

if 
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which continued till the close of day, when a display of 
fire-works commenced; on a scale more extensive than 
any Mr. Morier had seen in Europe. As soon as 
the whole were finished, sofras or table-cloths, were 
brought in and spread before the company. On them 
were placed trays of swept viands, light sugared cakes, 
and sherbet of various descriptions. After these, 
dishes of plain rice were put, each before two guests : 
then j pillaus, or food prepared with rice; and, after- 
wards, a succession and variety which would have suf- 
ficed for ten times the present company. The Persians 
bent themselves down to the dishes, and ate, in gene- 
ral, most heartily and indiscriminately of every -thing, 
sweet and sour, meat and fish, fruit and vegetable. 
This people are excessively fond of ice ; and the minis- 
ter had, before him, a bowl of ice, of which he kept 
eating, when the other dishes were carried away. They 
are equally fond of spices, and of every other stimulant. 
As the envoy sate next to the minister, he frequently 
shared the bounty arising from his particular attention, 
which consisted in large handsful of certain favourite 
dishes. These he tore off by main strength, and put 
before the envoy: sometimes a full grasp of lamb, 
mixed with a sauce of prunes," pistachio-nuts, and rai- 
sins ; at another time a whole partridge, disguised by a 
rich brown sauce, and a great piece of omelette thickly 
swimming in fat. When the whole was cleared, and 
the cloths were rolled up, ewers and basins were 
brought in, and they all washed their hands and mouth. 
Till the, water was presented, it was quite ridiculous to 
see the rigut hand of every person (covered with the 
complicated fragments of the dishes) placed, in a 
' certain pMition, ov£r his left arm. The whole enter- 
tainn^f ,was now over, and the party returned home. 

A^fcrsplendid feast given by the mehmander, there ’ 
>v as a«l.*play by rope-dancers, water-spouters, dancing- 
boys, and fire-eaters; and an exhibition of wrestlers, 
a* combat- -of rams, and a sanguinary scene of a lion 
killing an px> 
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On tlic morning of the 1 3th of January, the mission 
recommenced their journey towards Teheran. The 
country through which they passed was hilly and open : 
scarcely a shrub enlivened the brown appearance of the 
mountains, which here and there were varied, by the 
caprinousucss of their stratification, into forms as ex- 
travagant as they were inhospitable. Extensive flocks 
of pigeons now and then flew over their heads ; and 
near the road were occasionally seen ruined castles aud 
enravanseras. 

At A T akM Rustam, not faf from the town of Zergoon t 
an* several singular ancient tombs and sculptures. Some 
of the latter, which are on the surface ofMeep and craggy 
rocks, are extremely well executed ; and, among them, 
are a few fragments of Greek inscriptions. The tombs 
are four m number: there are also two square fire- 
altars, each about six feet in height; and the remains 
of an ancient fiie-tcmple. 

From this place Sn Harford Jones, Mr. Morier, ami 
some of the other gentlemen, rode to the ruins of Pcr- 
sc polity a few miles distant; and they were astonished at 
the immensity, and delighted with the beauty of the relics 
of this celebrated city. Although thcie was nothing, 
either in the architecture of the buildings, or m the ex- 
ecution of the sculptures and reliefs on the rocks, 
winch could hear a critical comparison with the delicate 
propoitions and perfect statuary of the Greeks; yet 
there was sufficient to excite the most lively and en- 
raptured emotions. 

By the people of the country this place is called 
Takht Jemshecdy or the “ Throne of Jemshced it is 
also called Chchel Minar> or the “Forty Pillars.” 
The most striking feature, on first approaching to it, is 
a magnificent staircase and its surrounding walls. 
Two grand flights, w'hich face each other, lead to a 
principal platform. Towards the right and left are 
immense walls of the finest masonry, and built of sin- 
gularly massive stones. There are portals, other stairs 1 
cases, and what may be denominated a small plain, 
h « 
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which has been studded with numerous columns; but 
of these only sixteen are now left. Beyond the plain 
are numerous and stupendous remains of the frames Of 
windows and doors, wrought in marble, and of the 
most magnificent dimensions. On each side of the 
frames are sculptured figures; and the marble still re- 
tains its polish. These arc, evidently, the remains of a 
most sumptuous apartment. The forms of other apart- 
ments are visible ; and, in the rear of the whole, are 
seen the beds of aqueducts, which have been cut out of 
the solid rock. It would be of little use to enumerate, 
in description, the parts and appearance of the walls, 
staircases, frames, porticoes, portals, columns/ sculp- 
tures, bas-reliefs, and other ornaments. On one of the 
loftiest columns are still to be seen the remains of a 
sphinx ; and Mr.' Morier could distinguish, on the sum- 
mit of every column, a something quite unconnected 
with the capital: indeed, the high columns, strictly 
speaking, have no capitals whatever; each being a 
long shaft to the very summit, on which a sphinx has 
rested. Many of the inscriptions at Perscpolis arc said 
to have been in gilt letters. Near this place, as in the 
vicinity of Shapour, and Nakshi Rustam, are some 
rocks singularly ornamented by sculptured figures. 

Beyond Pcrsepolis, and not far from the road leading 
towards Ispahan, other remains of antiquity were ob- 
served*. For a considerable distance the rt>ad accompa- 
nied the bank of a river; and the adjacent country 
abounded in ducks, herons, bitterns, and other kjnds of 
fowl, v/iicli constituted an admirable luxury at the ta- 
ble of the travellers. On the 19th they passed between 
the bases of two abrupt chains of mountains, and after- 
wards across ploughed fields, which nearly overspread 
the whole of an extensive plain. On the plain they ex- 
amined some singular ruins, which the country people 
believe to have been the “ tomb of the mother of Solo- 
mon,** and in the vicinity of which are the remains of a 
great city* ' . 

The road now lay in a northerly direction, over a 
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country of ascents and descents; but sucb as could 
scarcely be dignified by the denomination of mountain*. 
Wood was here oxticmely scarce, 

Ou the 31st the travellers entered the plain of Ispa- 
han. * The great number of buildings, which stud every 
part of this plain, might induce a stranger to suppose 
that he was entering a district of immense population. 
Yet nearly the w hole view consists of the ruins of towns ; 
and here ami there only arc spots enlivened by the 
communities of men. 

In order to ensure respect in the country through 
which the mission passed, it was stated to the governor 
of every town that the envoy was the bearer of a letter, 
from his master, the king of England, to the king of 
Persia. Tins letter was conveyed in such a manner to 
excite particular attention. It was placed in a litter, 
and was escorted by tern Indian troopers and an officer ; 
and it was never either taken out or replaced without a 
trumpet being sounded. Whenever the party stopped, 
it was deposited in a tent of ceremony, under a cloth of 
gold; a centinel, with a drawn sword, was placed to 
guard it ; and no person was permitted to sit with his 
back to it. In eastern countries the letters between 
princes are a general object of reverence; and the dig- 
nity which, by the present observances, was attached to 
the letter of the 13ntish sovereign, raised, among the 
people, a corresponding respect towards his represent- 
ative. 

About four miles from Ispahan the mission was met 
by several of the inhabitants. On approaching the city, 
the crowd increased to numbers, which it baffled the 
imagination even to conjecture. People of all descrip- 
tions w'ere collected, on mules, on horses, on asses, and 
on foot; and, although the attendants administered the 
stick on all sides, and with an unsparing hand, it was 
impossible to keep a free road for passage. 

The merchants of the city, in number about three 
hundred, came out, in procession, to meet the envoy. 
These wore followed by a deputation from the Armc- 
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nian clergy, bearing silken banners, on which weie 
painted tin passion of om Saviour ; and the bishop, m 
his sacerdotal lobes, presented to the envoy a copy of 
the Evangelists, bt md in crimson velvet. 


Clewntlj ©ap'tf Jnfltructiom 

• PERSIA CONCLUDED. 

Mr. Morilr’s Account of Ispahan , and of a Jouint .// 
thence to Teheran and Erzerum . 

On approaching Ispahan , which is surrounded, to a 
great distance, with gardens, the extent of the city was 
such, that the sight could not reacli its bound*. The 
crowd was now so intensely great, that, at intei\als, it 
ipiite impeded the progress of the mission. A tent had 
been prepaied, by the governor, for the r< ception of his 
guests. It stood in a piece of ground, planted, on one 
side, with lofty chenar-trees, (a kind of sycamore with 
a verdure like that of the plane-tree,) and bounded, on 
the othci, by a beautiful river* After the ceremony of 
introduction to the governor had taken place, the gen- 
tlemen of the mission were conducted into the city. On 
passing the river, they saw three bridges, of singular yet 
beautiful construction. The one which they crossed 
consisted of dm ty-tliree large arches, above each of 
which were ranged three smaller ones. There was a 
covered causeway for foot-passengers; and the whole 
surface ot the bridge w r as pavul and level. After they 
had crossed, they were conducted, through a gate, into 
the Cuahar Iiagh, a spacious piece of ground, which 
has two lows of chenar-trees m the middle, and two 
other rows on each side ; and the garden of which is 
divided into parterres, that are copiously watered by 
small canals. 
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On cadi side of this sppt are gardens which the Persians 
dignify with an appellation signifying the Eight Para - 
due s. They are laid out into regular walks of chi nar- 
tiees, are well-w atered, and have cadi a pleasure- 
hou'C. 

Neaily in the centre of the Chahar Bagh is a college* 
Its entrance is handsome: a lofty portico, enriched with 
fantastically twibted columns, and intermixed with the 
beautiful marble of Tabriz, leads through a pair of bra- 
zen gates, of which the extremities are silver, and the 
whole surface is highly carved and embossed. On the 
nghrof the square of the college is a mosque, cpverod 
with a cupola, and laced by two minarets or slender 
towers The other bides of the square are occupied, 
one hy a lofty and beautiful portico, anil the remaining 
two by looms for the students, twelve in each fiont, 
m ranged in two stoiies. These apartments are small 
square cells, each spread with a carpet; and they ap- 
peared to Mr. Morier to be admirably calculated for 
study. 

The palaces of the king are enclosed within a foit of 
lofty walls, which Mr. Morier conjectuied to be about 
thi(o miles in circuit. The Chef el St toon , or palace ot 
Eoity PilLns,” is in the middle of an immense squ.no, 
intersected by numeious canals, and planted, in diifcrint 
directions, with chcnar-trees. In front is an extensive 
square basin, or reservoir of water, from the furthest 
extremity of which, the palace appears beautiful beyond 
either the power of language or the conectness oi the 
pencil to delineate. The fust saloon is open towards 
the garden, and is supported by eighteen column*, all 
inlaid with mirrors, ami appealing, at a distance, as if 
formed of glass only. Each column has a marble base, 
cancel into the figures of four lions, so placed that the 
isluift seuns to test on their four united backs. The 
walls, which form its termination behind, are covered 
with mirror*, placed in such a variety, of positions that 
the mass of the structure appears to be of glass. The 
ceiling is painted in llow r ers of gold; and large curtains 
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are suspended on the outside, for the purpose of being 
occasionally lowered, to moderate the heat of the sun. 
From this saloon an arched recess, studded with glass 9 
: and embellished with paintings, leads into an extensive 
.and princely hall. Hv-re the ceiling is arranged -in a 
great variety of domes and inures, and is painted and 
gilded with peculiar elegance. Its finely-proportioned 
walls are embellished with six large paintings, three on 
one side and three on the other. The furniture consists 
of carpets only. Adjoining to the Chetel Setoori is the 
harem . This is c6nsidered to be so perfect in its esta- 
blishment, that, if the king were to arriye at Ispahan 
without a moment’s notice, not one, even the smallest 
domestic article, would be wanting, for the convenience 
of his suite; and the whole palace would present all tho 
comforts which could be found in a place of constant 
residence. The other buildings, particularly the king’s 
apartments or drawing-rooms, are of the most magni- 
ficent description, ornamented with looking-glasses, 
carved work, gilding, and paintings. The upper win- 
dows in one of the rooms are artfully constructed of 
’ plaster, pierced into small holes in a great variety of 
figures and flowers, so as to resemble the open work of 
lace, and to admit a softened and pleasing light. 

From the interior of the palace, Sir Harford Jones, 
Mr. Morier, and some of the other gentlemen, went to 
the All Capi gale, which has once been extremely mag- 
nificent, ornamented with a dome, and many beautiful 
kinds of marble; and, from the summit of this,' the 
loftiest bu'lding in the city, they had a most extensive 
view. Houses, or ruins of houses, appeared to be 
.spread over all the plain, and to reach to the very foot 
of the surrounding mountains. There was, however, 
no difference in the colour of the buildings : they were 
all of a light yellow, and appeared to be varied only by 
the abundant intermixture of trees. The domes of tho 
mosques were covered with green, or, in some places^ 
with blue-lacquered tiles, or ornaments in yellow, blue, 
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and rod ; and they were crowned by golden balls and 
f crescents. 

The Maidan Shah, or great public place of Ispahan, 
no longer presents the busy seene which it must have 
displayed, in the bettor times of the kingdom. Of the 
numerous trees which formerly surrounded it, there is 
not one standing. The canals are void of water; the 
houses which environ it are no longer inhabited, and. 
their very doors are blocked up. The great market, 
which once spread the whole area with tents, is now 
confined to one corner. The royal mosque, however, 
appears to be a noble building, although the lacquered 
tiles on the dome have, in many places, fallen off! The 
trreat bazar is entered by a handsome gate, the paint- 
ings on which still exist. The other side of the gate 
opens into the fine bazars, called the Bazar Shall. In 
Ispahan the rabob shops, or eating-houses, are clean and 
well arranged; but the most frequented shops of Ispa- 
han seem to be those of sweetmeats, for which there is^ 
an almost incredible demand, as ingredients in the food* 
of all classes of Persians. 

A century and a half ago the population of this city 
was estimated at one million, one hundred thousand 
persons; but its present population is supposed not to 
exceed four hundred thousand. 

On the 7th of February, the envoy and his suite left 
Ispahan, for the Persian court at Teheran. The soil of 
the country over which they travelled was soft and 
crumbling, strongly impregnated with salt; and, m 
parts, was rendered muddy and swampy by the streams 
which intersected it. The whole plain was covered * 
with ruins, from which, here and there, a few miserable 
peasants crept out to gaze at the strangers. 

In different parts of the road are caravanseras, some 
of which arc magnificent. One of them (described by 
Mr. Morier) was of brick, with an ornamented front. 
The portico was crowned by a superb dome, and led 
h 3 
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into a square court, along the sides of which were room* 
hn the reception of travellers; and behind these were 
vaulted stables for hoises and camels. There was 
a lunnmum or bath, but it was out of repair. 

Beyond tbe plain the soil of the countiy became hard 
4 &nd clayiy; and a through which the travellers 

passed, was abundantly watered and beautifully wood- 
ed. Here every species of fi uit-tree appeared to tlnive : 
the field? were disposed in terraces; and each sepa- 
rate plat of cultivated ground was intersected by small 
tidges raised to facilitate the watering of it. The de- 
scent of the* travellers into this valley was a work of 
labour, from the dcptli of snow with which the giound 
w’as covered. 

Tlie mission crossed the plain of Kasha n, hounded on 
the h ft by a lange of distant mountains, and on the 
right by the great salt desert of Persia, winch, accoid- 
ing to the accounts given by the people of th(» country, 
extends cvui tojhc confines of IT shock Taitiry. The 
s oil o\c»i which they travelled was strongly impregna- 
ted with salt. Room, the place winch they next en- 
tered, is a holy city. It contains the tomb> of many 
saints; and the teigning monarch, before he ascended 
the throne, made a vow, that, if he should ever 
succeed to the crown, he w’ould enrich this city by 
splendid buildings, and exempt its inhabitants from 
paying tiibute. lie had, at this time, in pavt, fulfilled 
lus vow bjp erecting here a large college, coveimg the 
cupola of one of the tombs with gilded plates, and 
spending a large sum in embellishments. 

At sor * distance beyond Koom the road passed 
over a range of mountains, and afterwards through the 
midst of a swamp. The latter, which was about ten 
miles in extent, occupied the travellers about three 
hours to cross. They afterwards came to a kind of 
pass, leading through an extent of broken country, 
which farmed a labyrinth of little h»lls and nooks. In 
the doll^were a great number of salt-streams; and the 
land l^redpment marks of the action of fire upon it. 

* 
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On the 15th the mission entered the plain of Tehe- 
ran, bounded by lofty mountains. Clouds rested on 
the summits of most them; and snow, at this time, 
covered them to the very base. Towards the right 
nere scon the ruins of the ancient city of Iiey. 

When the ttavellcrs approached the walls of Teheran , 
they w ere met by an immense assemblage of people; 
and, at the gate through which they passed, there was a 
guard of soldiers, dressed somewhat like Russians, and 
disciplined after the European manner. They proceed- 
ed through small streets of miserable buildings; and, at 
length, dismounted at the house of the second minister. 
This- was the place of the minister’s usual residence, and 
lie had removed from it, only to make room for the 
strangers, but it was much less respectable than any 
house which they had occupied, either at Shiraz or Is- 
pahan. 

Tin' presentation of the envoy, to the king, took 
place on the day after his arrival. Each of the gentle- 
men connected with the embassy appeared in green 
high-heeled slippers, and in red cloth stockings, the 
usual eourt dress. About twelve o'clock they pro- 
ceeded to the palace ; tlio presents, from the king of 
England to the Persian monarch, being carried on a 
piece of w'hitc satin, laid over a gold dish. These 
consisted, among several other articles, of a portrait of 
of the king, set round with diamonds ; and of a large 
diamond valued at twenty thousand pounds. The let- 
ter of the king of England, enclosed in d highly orna- 
mented blue morocco-box, and covered with a case of 
white satin and an elegant net, was carried, by the en- 
voy, on a piece of white satin. The procession march- 
ed to the sound of trumpets, playing “ God save the 
king." And, when it had crossed a bridge, and had 
entered the precincts of the palace, it passed through 
several lines of Persian soldiers; and thence, along 
some dark passages, to a small room, where were 
seated a relative of the royal family, the master of the 
ceremonies, a deputy lord chamberlain, and some other 
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great personages. The presentation was to take place 
in the private hall of audience, for it was, at this time,^ 
the Ashooreh of the month of Mokarrcm , a time of 
mourning, when all matters of ceremony or of business 
are suspended at '•ourfc. 

As soon as the king w«»s announced to be ready, the 
envoy and his attendants w conducted into an exten- 
sive court, on all side^ of which stood officers of the 
household, and in the centre were soldiers. Beyond 
this a door was opened, and they were ushered into a 
court laid out in canals and fountains; and, at inter- 
vals', lined by men richly dressed, the grandees of the 
kingdom. At the extremity of an apartment, open in 
front by large windows, sate the king. When the mis- 
sion were opposite to him, the gentlemen all made low 
hows, and, after other ceremonies, were presented. 
Speeches of congratulation were made on each side % 
shortly after which the envoy returned to his quarters. 

The king appeared to be about forty years of age. 
lie was a man of pleasing manners and agreeable coun- 
tenance; and had an aquiline nose, large eyes, and 
arched eyehrows. His face was obscured by an im- 
mense beard and mustuchios, so that it was only when 
he talked or smiled, that his mouth could be discovered. 
He was seated on a species of throne, called “die 
Throne of the Peacock,” and raised about three feet 
from the ground. The upper part only of his body 
was visible, the rest being concealed by an elevated 
railing, at the corners of which were placed sever al or- 
naments of vases and toys. The back of die throne was 
much r:>.sed; and at each side were two square pillars, 
on which were perched artificial peacocks, studded with 
precious stones, and each holding, in his beak, a ruby. 
A The highest part of the throne was composed of an oval 
ornament of jewellery, from which emanated a great 
numi er of diamond rays. This part was covered with 
plates of goljfl, enriched with a fine kind of enamel work, 
which is common in the ornamental furniture of Per- 
via* At- this visit the whole court was seen to disad- 
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vantage. The kipg himself did not wear his magnifi- 
cent and celebrated ornaments of precious stones : he 
appeared in a dark-coloured robe, embroidered with 
large gold flowers, and trimmed with dark fur over the 
.shoulders, down the breast, and on the sleeves. On his 
head he wore a species of cylindrical crown, covered 
with pearls and precious stones, and surmounted by a 
light feather of diamonds. On the left of the throne 
was a basin of water, in which small fountains played} 
and along its borders were placed vases set with pre- 
cious stones. On the right stood six of the king's 
son*. Behind the basin with fountains, stood five 
pages, richly attired in velvets and silk. One of them 
held a crown similar to that which the king wore: ano- 
ther held a splendid sword; the third a shield and a 
mace of gold and pearls; the fourth a bow and arrows 
set with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir similarly orna- 
mented. ^ . * 

After many tedious and unpleasant discussions, with 
the Persian ministers, which were continued, at inter- 
vals, for more than a month, the envoy succeeded in 
accomplishing the object of his mission. On the 15th 
of March, treaties of amity, between Great Britain and 
Persia, were signed and exchanged; and the French 
ambassador was subsequently dismissed from the Per- 
sian court. 

Sonic days after this the envoy and his suite* were in- 
vited, by the king, to an entertainment at the palace. 
They passed through the great court, and were thence 
conducted through many passages, and up many intri- 
cate flights of steps, till they reached the roof of some 
buildings. Over this, which, in many places, was diffi- 
ctilt of access, they scrambled, till they came to a little 
tent that had been prepared for them, on the summit of 
a door-way, close to the room in which the king was 
seated. 

In the court beneath them, which appeared to be 
about two hundred feet square, exhibitions of various 
kinds took place. Of these the first was the intrpduc- 
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tiou of presents from the governors of provinces, con- 
sisting of long trains of men, camels, ami mules, bear- 
ing shawls, stuffs, fire-arms, precious stones, fruit, 
sweetmeats, and various oilier articles. W hen the pre- 
sents had passed, a rope-dancer, a boy about twelve 
years old, exhibited Ui *oat of walking, from the court, 
by a rope, to the roof of tin apartment where the king 
was seated. The next part of the exhibition was a man, 
m a kind of petticoat, who danced in the most extra va- 
vagant attitudes imaginable. A large oh pliant was next 
brought forward, made to give a shriek, and to kneel be- 
fore the king. A company of wrestlers succeeded, one of 
whom combated with a bear. Then rams were brought 
out to fight with each other; and a kind of combat took 
place between an ox and a young lion. The whole was 
concluded with fireworks. 

On the subsequent day the king desired the strangers 
to be present at the races; but no exhibition could be 
more miserable. The object of races, in l\ rsia, is ra- 
ther to ascertain the strength or bottom of the horses, 
than their speed. On this occasion there were tw T o sets, 
which had come from a distance of from twelve to 
twenty-one miles. Horses are thus trained for a very 
obvious reason: the fortunes, not only of the state, but 
of every individual, are here exposed to such sudden 
changes, that every one likes to he prcpaiod with some 
mode of escape, in case of pursuit; and lior&es thus 
enured to running, though many of them arc ill-looking 
animals, will continue to gallop, for several hours, with- 
out intermission. 

Teheran, the present capital of Persia, is walled 
round, and is between four miles and a half, and five 
miles in circuit. It has six gates, each inlaid with 
coloured bricks, and w ith figures of tigers and other 
figures in rude mosaic: their entrance is lofty and 
domeu. The town itself is about the size of Shiraz, 
but it lias not so many public edifices; and, as it is 
built only^f sun-burnt bricks, it has a mud-like appear- 
ance. It has two maidans or open squares; one prin- 
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cipal mosque; six others small and insignificant ; three 
or four colleges; one hundred and fifty caravanseras ; 
and one hundred and fifty hummums or baths. 

The harem is extensive, and contains a female esta- 
blishment as numerous as that of the public household. 
All the officers of the king’s court arc here represented 
by females; and the king’s service, in the interior of the 
liar cm, i& carried on with as much regularity and eti- 
quette as the exterior economy of his state. The king’s 
family, at this time, consisted of sixty -five sons; and, 
as it was supposed, of about an equal number of 
danghteis. 

In* consequence of its situation at the foot of lofty 
mountains, backed by the Caspian Sea, the climate of 
Tthcran is variable. The country in which it situ- 
ated is unhealthy: during summer the heat is said to be 
so insufferable, that all who can do it quit the town and 
li\e in tents neater to the mountains, where the tem- 
perature is comparatively cool. 

Two miles north-east from the city is a royal pica- 
Miie-housc called Tahkt-a-cadjar . At a distance it 
presents a grand elevation, apparently of several sto- 
i les ; but these, on a nearer view, are seen to be the 
fronts of successive terraces. The entrance is through 
an indifferent gate, over which is a summer-house. 
This entrance leads into a spicious enclosure; in the 
middle of ft Inch is the princqial walk, bounded, on each 
aide, by cypress anti poplar-trees, and intersected, at 
right angles, in the centre, by a stone channel, which 
conducts a stream of water to several small cascades. 
The principal edifice, like all other Persian houses, con- 
sists of a square couit, having around it rooms of va- 
rious dimensions, and adapted to various uses. The 
building which stands on the first terrace is of octago- 
nal form, and is ojkhi, by arches, on all sides. Its in- 
terior is arranged with a great variety of water-channels. 
On another terrace is a grand pleasure-house, through 
which, also, water is introduced. Two' terraces above 
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this have small reservoirs, from which water continually 
falls into basins on the successive descents. 

Narrative o/'Mr. Morthr’s Journey from Teheran to 
Erzerum. 

Tiie 7th of May, 1800, w i fixed for the departure of 
the mission; Sir Harford Jones being left in Teheran 
as the Biitish minister at the Persian court; and Mirza 
Abul liassan, the nephew of the late prime minister, 
having been appointed to accompany Mr. Morier, as 
envoy extraordinary from Persia to England. 

On crossing the plain of Teheran, in a westerly 
direction, they remarked it to be covered with villages. 
Mr. Morier counted twenty, to the right and the left of 
the road. Some of those through which they passed 
had conspicuous tombs, the mausoleums of eminent per- 
sons. 

About two miles from Casvin, the travellers proceed- 
ed through the midst of fields and gardens, which aie 
considered to produce the best grapes in Persia. This 
part of the country, however, labours under great in- 
convenience from a want of water; and, indeed, 
through the whole extent of the immense plain which 
they traversed on the day of their arrival at Casvin, they 
did not see one natural stream. 

Casvin , though a city, was almost one mass of ruins. 
An earthquake had, not long before, thrown down many 
of the buildings, and had made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque had been rent in many places, 
in its thick /alls, and totally ruined. 

Beyond Casvin the road was peculiarly beautiful. It 
was a fine hard gravel, and the plain, on each side, was 
in high verdure, and exhibited the appearance of an 
immense grass-plot, on which thousands of cavalry 
might manoeuvre. The villages were* still numerous, 
anti, in general, defended by square walls, with towers 
at the angles. 

, Sullanidh lies near the southern hills of the plain, 
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ami spreads over a considerable extent of ground, 
containing the present village, among the ruins of the 
ancient city. The principal object of antiquity in this 
place, is an immense structure, called the tomb of Sul- 
tan A(ohamed Khodabendeh, and said to be six hun- 
dred years old. A cupola rests upon an octagonal 
ha^e, on each angle of which formerly rose a minaret; 
hut only one of those is now entire. The Persians, to 
illustrate the ancient splendour of Sultani6h, say that 
when the army of Jcnghis Khan plundered the city, 
there were found in it six hundred thousand golden 
cradled. It still contains the remains of several 
mosques, one of which seems to have been a fine edi- 
fice. The present king of Persia had undertaken to 
found, in this place, a new city, to be called Sultana* 
bad. 

'Die travellers next proceeded to Zcngan. The 
plain now became hilly and broken; and, in some 
places, tho soil, winch before had been hard, was soft 
and swampy. Zcngan is a large town, the capital of a 
district containing a hundred villages. 

From this place, westward, the Turkish language 
is the language spoken by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages. The whole region, from Zengan, is intersect- 
ed by valleys. Beyond it the country becomes moun- 
tainous; but, owing to a scarcity of wood, the inhabi- 
tants, in many parts, are extremely distressed for 
fuel. They are also miserably clad. The children had, 
at this time, scarcely any thing to cover them, except a 
shirt of coarse linen; and the women wore only a shirt, 
a pair of drawers, a jacket, and a veil. 

After a journey of fifteen days from Teheran, the 
travellers arrived at Tabriz . The road across the 
plain was very fine, and the mud-walls and mud-brick 
houses of the city, interspersed with trees, had a very 
pleasing appearance. Close to the walls, near the 
gate by which the travellers entered, is "the ruin of a 
mosque, which, though six hundred years old, must 
once hate been a line edifice. 
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The situation of Tabriz is considered peculiarly 
healthful. This was once a magnificent city; but all its 
large buildings have been destroyed by earthquake.*. 
The walls are suppo cd to be about three miles in cir- 
cuit; and throe of the i nss are ornamented with 
columns inlaid with green-ku, «ucrctl bucks. The 
place is surrounded by gardens, and produces a urur 
abundance of fruit, particularly apricots. 

North-west of the city is an extensive burial-ground 
over the whole of which arc strewed large daik-coloui 
ed blocks of carved stone, some of which have upon 
them Arabic characters. The substance called t J 
marble of Tabriz, which is used m many of tin' mo 
splendid edifices of Persia, is not procured noai t 
city, nor taken from a quarry; but it ii> found, m i 
mense blocks, on the borders of a lake siveul in' 
distant. This marbles takes a peculiarly fine pol 
and is employed for the interior of baths, fix* the ct»bn* 
and pilasters of buildings, for tomb-stones, and 
every puiqrose where ornamental marble is necessai > 
Ihcre are, in Tabriz, twelve public halh* % son 
which are handsome. The bazar extends through „ 
whole length of the city, but is mean and duty* 1 
danger of earthquakes has taught tin* inhabitant' 
build their hoi es, generally, as low* as possible, e 
to employ, in the construction of them, moie too 
than brick or plaster. Hence also the bazars 1m\ 
only wood* n roofs, and are not arched like tluvc m 
the better cities of Persia. Tabriz is said to loniain 
about two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants; but 
this number is, probably, much exaggerated. 

Mr. Moricr and his party recommenced their jour- 
ney on the 1st of June. Westward of Tabriz is a 
conspicuous hill, which abounds in several kinds of 
game, The industry of agriculture was v isible on the 
plain, and the crops of barley and other grain were 
luxuriant and promising. In their progress, they tra- 
versed a country, which, in its conformation, was most 
picturesque; and in its productions most luxuriant. 
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No one, in any season, could pass those scenes without 
jdmirntion; but Mr. Morior saw them in all the rieh- 
of spring, contrasted with a winter in Persia; and 
alter the barren and leatlcss region he had lately tra- 
versed, he doubly enjoyed the wild prodigality of 
vegetation, which is displayed in this part of Asia. 

The travellers passed through Shcbcstcr , a large 
town surrounded by several villages, near the beauti- 
laL of Sfuthec. the waters of which arc as salt as 
those of the ocean. K/iot, the next town, is situated 
in a uni row plain, and surrounded by a wall, having 
tour * me** and a sort of triangular towers. Within the 
s d< «m twenty mosques aiul six baths. The popu- 
1 ii< u i* estimated at fifty thousand persons, of which 
*».i . i %.uest number are Armenians. The territory of 
i and of the surrounding villages is extremely 

sunset of the 7th of June the clouds cleared 
•' m.uds the north, and exhibited, to the view of 
*)>• *» ivellers, the sublime and venerable mountain "f 
t . 7 . The Persians stated to Mr. Moner that this 
m was distant about eight hours* journey; and 

dies Minted many wonderful stories respecting it. 
\ ciung others, they said that no » who had attempted 
*** * < nd it, had ever returned; u< i th u hundred men 
vn * 1 nl Ijet'ii from fh/a'ici. to effect that un- 

.Ictitnig, hud all died. An A lineman priest assured 
Mi. Morier, with a grave countenance, that the ark 
was - ill there. 

A little distance beyond this spot the travellers 
pas itd the boundaries of Persia, and entered the 
Turkish dominions. These boundaries are marked, 
near the road, by a ruined tower, in the centre of a 
valley. 

From one part of the road the mountain appeared, 
before them, a sublime and almost territie object. It 
rose from an immense variety of lands was covered 
with snow, and was said to be almost always surround- 
ed with clouds. They, however, afterwards saw it 
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divested of clouds at the summit, but encircled with 
them below. 

On the 10th they traversed a country which yielded 
grass, but had not boti much subjected to cultivation. 
The western branch of me river Euphrates accom- 
panied them for a considerable distance; and much of 
the country beyond it, was in a slate of absolute devas- 
tation, in consequence of incursions of rebels from some 
of the adjacent districts. They now crossed the T urkish 
frontier, and, on the 15th of June, reached Erzerum* ; 
whence they continued their journey, through the cen- 
tral part of Asia Minor, to Scutari and Constantinople. 


2FtoeIftlj ©ap'tf instruction. 

HINDOSTAN OR INDIA. 

The appellations of Hindostan and India ate given, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to the whole of that ext endive 
region, which is bounded, on one side, by the n\ t r 
Indus, and stretches, on the other, beyond the Murram- 
pooter. Modern geographers have divided it into four 
districts, of Gangetic Hindostan , which comprehends the 
countries in vicinity of the Ganges ; S bidet ic Uiu - 
dost an, or the Countries bordering on the river Smdc 
or Indus; Cent) al Hindustan, comprehending the mid- 
dle provinces; and Southern Hindustan, which is also 
railed the Deccan and the Carnatic, and which ex- 
tends, southward, from the river Kistna, to the ocean. 
Tiii« vast region consists chiefly of extensive plains, 
watered by innumerable rivers ; and is environed, on 


* For an account of this city see page 88. 
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throe sides, by lofty mountains . Towards the west are 
the ridges of Sistan and Sigistan; on the north are 
those of Tibet; and on the east the mountains of 
Aracean. Besides these, a range of eminences, called 
the Gauts, or Indian Apennines, extends along the 
western shore of the peninsula, from near Cape Como* 
rin to the Gulf of Cambay. The plains of Hindos- 
tan are sandy; but are capable of tillage, and, in 
many parts, are extremely productive. Along the 
banks of the principal rivers the land is so fertile 
as to require little manure, except that which is con- 
veyed to it by the overflowing of the water. 

Fr6m its geographical position, chiefly within the 
legion of the torrid zone, the climate of the central 
and southern districts is necessarily hot. During the 
months of March, April, and May, no rain falls, ex- 
cept a few showers, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning; and the heat gradually increases, towards 
summer, until it becomes almost intolerable. At this 
tim 1 the surface of the earth, in the plains, resembles 
a desert; and is destitute of every thing green, ex- 
cept those trees which never lose their verdure. But, 
in the beginning of June, as soon as the rains com- 
mence, the whole appearance becomes changed ; and, 
in a lew days, the ground is covered with a luxuriant 
\egetation. During the first two months, the rain is 
incessant ; but in August and September there is a 
considerable intermission. Towards the beginning of 
August, many of the lower ^arts of Bengal, contiguous 
to the rivers Ganges and Burravnpooter, are inundated; 
and nothing is to be seen but water, villages, trees, and 
the higher grounds. In August and September, the 
air becomes moist, sultry, and stifling; but the three 
last months of the year are delightful. In January 
and February the whole country is frequently envelop- 
ed in dews and fogs. Among the mountains of the 
northern provinces, the weather is sometimes intensely 
cold. 

The most important productions of the soil arc rice, 
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corn, cotton, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and opium. In 
zn&ny parts of the country are cultivated a kind of 
solanum or potatoe-plant, called “ brinjaal,” the fruit 
of which is ah large as a baking pear, and is excellent 
for the table, wh^n either stewed or broiled. The 
natives cat it plain, bou d, or made into curry. The 
“ bendy” is another useful |l>ut: it resembles a dwarf 
holyhock; has a fruit about the length and thickness 
of one’s finger, with five cells full of round seeds, and 
is a common ingredient in soup, curries, and stews. 
Gourds of all kinds, and cucumbers, are in great abun- 
dance. The common and sweet potatoes arc both ex- 
cellent. Peas and beans arc very indifferent in nearly 
all parts of India; and cabbages, carrots, and turnips 
aTC scarce. The forests produce sevnal kind** of use- 
ful timber-trees, particularly that called teak, which is 
in great request by sliip-builders. But no natural 
production of this country is so remarkable as the 
“ banyan-tr<*e.*’ Its branches extend, horizontally, to 
a great distance, and, from them, descend strong 
woody fibres, which, on reaching the ground, take 
toot. After a few years these become so thick as 
themselves to resemble trees; and they send forth 
other branches, ft om which descend other fibres; till, 
at last, one tree covers an almost incrcdiblt space of 
ground. The Hindoos are peculiarly partial to the 
banyan-tree; for, in consequence of its long duration, 
its out-stretching arms, and its overshadowing benefi- 
cence, they consider it <.n emblem of the deity. Near 
these trees they build (heir most esteemed pagodas or 
temples; a..d, under their shade, many of the Biamins 
spend their lives in religious solitude. The “ cocoa- 
nut-tree” is an extremely valuable production of India. 
Dining several months of the year its fruit constitutes 
a chief article of food to' the natives ; and from it a 
consider blc quantity of oil is expressed. The fibrous 
Covering of the nut is steeped, and, though more harsh 
than hemp, it is used for making cordage. Toddy or 
tarry is a juice obtained from the tree, by making an 
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incision m the bark near the top, or cutting ofF one o f 
tlio ieavis, and applying an eai thorn pot to the aper- 
tme m the baik, The leaves of the cocoa-nut- tree 
arc used foi covering houses, and two of them plaited 
togefhci, form a light kind of cloak, which the pea- 
sant', weai m the rainy season. When no longer capa- 
ble of } nldmg fruit or tarry, the wood makes excel- 
lent w ai m -pipes and beams tor houses. 

Little in known lespectmg the mineral productions 
of Hindostan. It lias not, hitherto, been ascertained 
whctlici other siivpi o) copper exist here, m a native 
state ]' a ticks of gold, jiowevcr, are occasionally col- 
ic ctcd.fi om the sands of the rivets which flow from 
the mountains of Tibet. Diamonds art, obtained at 
Visipour, Golconda, and a lew other places; and some 
of tin streams wash down, from the mountains, pic- 
cjous stones of other species, and of considerable 
value. 

Lew of the countries which he within the regions of 
the louid /one aie feitili/ed bv so many and such ex- 
tensive r tiers as this. The Ganges has its sources 
among the mountains of Tibet. It tt averse*, for 
mail} ionitecn hunched miles, an extent ol delightful 
pi uns, uunves, in its course, eleven rivets; and 
flius, tluough several channels, into the Bay of Ben- 
g il. Its uulth vanes, in different places, and accord- 
ing to the season, fiom one fourth of a mile to three 
miles, and, at the distance of five hundred miles from 
the a a, its channel is thntv lk jc ft deep* The Butisli 
nation, and its allies and tiibutaries, now possess tlie 
whole course ot tins nvu, flora its entrance into the 
pi mis of Hindostan, to the sei. The bmde or Indus, 
which was known to the ancients, flows along the wes- 
” tcin boulei of Hindostan, and is n ivigable, lor large 
vessels, as high as Lahoie. The Sanpoo or Nuiram- 
pooter, has its sourer about foity miles eastwaid of the 
sources of the Ganges, and urns, with a rapid current, 
tluough Tibet; and thence, for consul* i able du* 

tance, eastward; when, suddenly turn ng tow aids the 
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west, it enters the province of Bengal; and, after a 
course of more than two thousand miles, fells into the 
Ganges. 

The different districts of India which are subject to 
Britain, are estimated to contain about fourteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants ; aad the remaining parts, about 
forty-fivc millions. These e 'must of Hindoos or Gen** 
toos, as they are sometimes called; Moguls, Persians, 
Patans or Afghans from the mountains adjacent to 
Persia, Tartars, and numerous other races. The Hin- 
doos, in the southern and hotter parts of the country, 
are dark-coloured: some of them are nearly black, 
but they have neither the woolly hair nor the flat- 
tened features of negroes. In women of the supe- 
rior classes, who are not much exposed to the wea- 
ther, the tinge is a deep olive, sometimes agreeably 
mixed with a ruddy line. Few people arc more mild, 
humane, and docile than the Hindoos. They are deli- 
cate of constitution, and temperate in their habits; 
cool and dispassionate, but bigoted to many peculiar 
notions, practices, and customs. . They are strict pre- 
dcstinarians, and many of them believe in the^trans- 
migration of souls. These assert that, in orcler to 
efface the stains of impuriiy, witli which a soul, during 
its residence in the human body, has been defiled, by 
the indulgence of sensual and corrupt appetites, it must 
pass, in a long series of transmigrations, through the 
bodies of different animals, until it shall be so tho- 
roughly refined from uj] pollution, as to be rendered 
fit for being absorbed into the divine essence, w r hcn it 
will return, like a drop, into that unbounded ocean, 
from which it originally flowed. 

'The Hindoos have some confused notions respect- 
ing a Supreme Being, the creatipn of the world, and a 
future state. Among many others, they worship three 
principal deities , Brama, Vishnu, and Siva; of whom, 
Brahma is supposed to have been tjie immediate agent 
of the Supreme, in the creation of the ' universe; 
Vishnu is called the preserver, and Siva the destroyer ; 
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and the figures of all these are frequently united into 
one image. ' 

The priesthood are denominated Bramins ; and We 
a language peculiar to themselves, called Sanscrit. It 
is in this language that their ancient hooks are written* 
These are the Seda or Veda; the Shaster or Hindoo 
Bible; and the Puran or Pourane, a hlstbty Which is 
also deemed sacred, and which contains an explana- 
tion of the Shaster. These sacred books Are kept in 
close custody by the Bramins, and their contents are 
not communicated to. the people at large. The Chas- 
ter comprises a summary of their moral and ceremo- 
nial laws; with an account of the distribution of man- 
kind into tribes and classes, and of the rules of con- 
duct appropriated to each. From this book it ap- 
pears that the ceremonial part of their religion con- 
sists chiefly in ablutions in thetr rivers, and more 
especially in the Ganges; uttering prayeis under the 
ban van and other trees, and m their temples; in pro- 
cessions, tinkling of bells, offerings to images, unctions, 
the observance of fasts and festivals, pilgrimages, in- 
vocations of saints, and divcis strange and unaccount- 
able penances. 

The Bramins have numerous privileges: among 
others, they have a right to demand, without being 
required to give, alms; and they me never punished 
with death, even for the most enormous crimes. Their 
peculiar office is to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the principles of their religion. As a recompencc 
for their time and labour, the rajahs or native princes 
assign, for their support, the revenues of certain vil- 
lages; and they receive conliibutions from the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in winch they reside. They are 
* likewise permitted to act as merchants, and to practise 
physic; but are strictly forbidden to employ themselves 
m tillage or any handicraft trade; or to perform any 
servile office, even for the king. They can, however, 
officiate as secretaries, ambassadors, or counsellors tp v 
their sovereign*. 4 W? 
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It is a part of the Hindoo superstition to paint on 
the 'forehead, checks, or some other parts of the hotly, 
peculiar hieroglyphic*! characters or marks, which in- 
dicate their attachment to certain classes or casts, as 
they are called, or iho^r veneration for some particular 
deity. Of these classes and their subdivisions, the 
principal are 1 . The bramins 14.* priests, who are di- 
vided frifco many sects, which neither internum y, nor 
eat,' drink, nor even associate together, except during 
their worship; 2. Miltaty men, Including laj.ihs or 
sovereigns; 3. Merchants, hankers, shop-keepers, and 
farmers ; ' 4 . Common sdldiers and menial servants. 

There arc, in India, a kind of devotees called Fakirs. 
Some of these are Mahometans, and others idolaters. 
Several of them are penitents, whose mortification and 
penance consist in very strange observances, home, 

. for instance, remain night and day, and for many 
years, in certain uneasy postures. Others never sit or 
lie down to sleep, but sustain themselves by a rope, 
.hung down for that purpose. Others he on beds of 
iron spikes. Others lay fire on t heir heads, and burn 
ihe scalp to the bone; and others keep tlmir arms lift- 
ed up towards heaven so long that they cannot let 
them down again, if they would. 

The manners and cu^taajis of the Hindoos aio closely 
connected with their religious piaeUsi s, and their laws 
admit of little variety; for almost every action is per- 
formed according to established rules. They hate 
rules for diet, iind for ihe manner and time of eating; 
for regulatin'* the posture 'in which they are to sit. and 
the Quarter to^which their face must be turned whilst 
they Are earing; and of precaution to insulate their per- 
son, lest it be touched by any thing that is impute,^ 
After wetshtyg his hands and feet, and sipping water, 
the Hindod must &it down on a stool or cushion, before 
his plate, which is put on a plain spot of ground, 
wiped and smoothed. The sipping of water is neers- 
guwy in all ceremonies and religious acts. 

theft religious rites there are some, inter- 
with acts of ^courtesy, which are practised by 
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way of formal hospitality, These consist in offering 
to a guest a stool to sit oh, water for ablutions, and 
honey mixed with other food for refreshment. It ap* . 
pears "that, anciently, a cow was sometimes killed on 
the reception of a distinguished person or a^rticular 
friend ; but now the host contents himself either with 
releasing a cow that has been bound for the purpose, 
or in repeating the ancient formulary which accom- 
panied the ceremony. 

In the* ceremony of marriage , after the performance 
of oblations to the ancestors of the man and woman, a 
cow is tied up on the northern side Of the apartmAit 5 
and here also is placed a Stool, on which the jewels and 
Initial ornaments are arranged. At the approach of 
the bridegroom, a prayer of consecration is uttered, 
when he sits down and receives water for ablution. 
An offering in a boat-shaped vessel is then made to 
him, after Which he accepts of food: this he eats while 
prayers aie lecited over him. An interchange of pre- 
sents, suitable to the rank of thoparties, is next made: ' 
the bride is formally presented, by her father, to the 
bridegroom, and the cow is at that moment let loose ; 
when a barber, who attends for the purpose, exclaims, 
“The cow! the cow!” The bride next bathes, while 
texts of the Sliaster arc recited over her: the hands, 
both of the bride and bridegroom, are then smeared 
with turmeric, or some other drug; and a matron 
‘binds them together, to the sound of cheerful music, * 
with a kind of grass called cusa-grass. This ended, 
the priests begin 'joyful acclamations, whjle the brides 
father pours wafer and grain upon their h^nds, blesses 
them, and, proclaiming their names, solemnly gives them 
to each other. Being thus affianced they walk out, 
ami 'the bridegroom, addressing the bride in certain 
prescribed sentences, presents her with a waistcoat and 
mantle. These she puts on, and the father ties the 
skirts of Ins daughtex And her husband together. The 
bridegroom now goes to the principal chamber, whkrt 
he prepares a sacrificial fire* and hallows the 
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urcnsils, while two of his friends walk round the fire 
with jars of w ater, and place themselves on the south 
' side. He then puts four double handsful of rice, 
mixed with a particular kind of leaves, into a flat bas- 
ket, near which he places a stone and muliar for grind- 
ing; and," causing tlu bride to be newly clothed, he 
leads 'her to the sacred 1 where, with many cere- 
monies, texts and prayers, upwards of fifty oblations, 
chiefly of rice and butter, are made. But the most 
important part of the ceremony is the bride’s taking 
seven steps; for, after the seventh, and no sooner, the 
mtfrriage^is completed, and the guests aic dismissed. 
In the evening the young couple are seated on a red 
bulfft hide, and the bridegroom points out to his bride 
the polar star, as an, emblem of stability: they then 
partake of a meal together. The man remains three 
days in the house of his fathcr-in-law, aftei which he 
conducts his bride home; where she is welcomed by his 
kindred, and the ceremony ends with an oblation to 
fire. 

Some of , the Hindoos* bury their dead; others burn 
them, and fibers throw them into the rivers. A Hin- 
doo, when dying, is laid, in the open air, upon <1 bed 
of ciwa-grass. If it be practicable, he is brought to 
the hank of the Ganges, or some other sacred stream, 
where* he first makes donations, to the priests, of cattle, 
land, gold, silver, or whatever else lie may pos^ss, 

* His head is sprinkled with water, and smeared with 
mud from the river. Verses from the sacred books 
are sounded in his cars, and leaves of a consecrated 
species of pNnl are scattered on his head. When he 
dies, his body is washed, perfumed, and decorated with 
goklen ornaments: a piece of gold is put into his « 
mouth; and a cloth, perfumed with fragrant oil. is 
thrown Over him. The body is carried, by the nearest 
relatives, to some holy spot, in a forest, or near water,, 
preceded by fire, and by food borne in unbaked 
earthen vessels, and followed by various musical in- 
struments. « Tt must not pass through any inhabit* 
ed "place; and, on Us arrival at the spot appointed ; 
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for the funeral, it is laid on a bed of cusa-grass, with 
the head towards the south, while the relations wash 
and prepare themselves for the ceremony. After 
adorning it with ilowers, they place it on the funeral 
pile, with the head towards the north; if it be the body 
of a woman the face is turned downward. Butter and 
perfumes arc now thrown upon the wood ; after which, 
the nearest relation, taking up a brand, and walking 
three times round the pile, invoking the gods, sets fire 
to it near the head. After the burning, all those who 
have touched or followed the deceased, repair to a 
river or other water, and perform various ablutions; 
after which they sit down on the turf, and, refraining 
from tears, alleviate their sorrows by teciting sentence* 
from thor sacred books. So long as the mourning 
lasts, the kinsmen, to the sixth degree, are permitted 
to eat only one meal a day, and even that must be pur- 
chased ready dressed; and, until the ashes of the de- 
ceased are collected, the kinsmen may not* sleep on a 
bedstead. On the Collecting of the ashes, the nearest 
relatives of the deceased carry iuto the burying* 
ground eight vessels, as offerings to Siva and othtr 
deities. They walk round the place where the fune- 
ral pile stood, and place two vessels at each of the 
cardinal points* The bones are sprinkled with cow’s 
milk, and then put into au earthen jar, lined with yel- 
low cloth and leaves, and covered with a lid. The 
whole ore wrapped in mud and thorns, minted with 
moss, and buried; and a tree is planted, or som^ other 
memorial is erected over* tljc place. The spot where 
die pile stood is cleansed, and the deities convoked are 
dismissed with an oblation, which is thrown into the 
water. 

A shocking practice still prevails, in many parts of 
ilindostan, of women consigning themselves to the 
dames, on the funeral piles of their husbands. This 
dreadful kind of sacrifice is not imposed upon them ^ 
by the law, for they may refuse to make it; but* m 
buch case, they lose their character, are held in dis- 
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honour, and deprived of their cast. If a widow re- 
solve to mu Vive her husband, she must pass her life m 
chastity, piety, and mortifications. She must eat but 
onenual a day, and never sleep upon abed; must 
abstain from 01 uaui nting her pci son, or eating out of 
magnificent Vessels, or cr delicious food. The dficacy 
ascribed to this affectionate orifice is wonderful* not 
less than purifying the husband fiom all his crimes, 
and insuring him an existence of bliss, m which she r* 
to participate. The Hindoos believe that, in the hea- 
vens, there arc six different spheres, and that, m the 
\highcst of these, reside their god Brahma and his par- 
ticular favourites; such women as have voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves to the memory of their husbands; 
and all such men as have never uttered a falsehood *. 

The paqodas or temples erected in honour of the 
Hindoo deiticB. are, in general, stupendous stone budd- 
ings, and highly, though rudely-ornamented. Most of 
them are of a somewhat pyramidal shape, and some of 
them are of great extent. In many parts of India 
there are caverns or excavations in rocks, the sides and 
columns of which affoid extraoj dinory specimens of 
Indian sculpture and architecture. Of tlie^e. peilmps 
v the most remarkable arc the caves at Eleph.mta and 
Salsette, near Bombay, and at Caili, in the Uahratu 
mountains. 

An European, on his first arrival in India, is gene- 
rally much surprised by the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, which is very different from any thing he lias 
ever befoi e observed. Those of the highest class wear 

long robe of muslin, but die common people have 
* little other drew than a piece of cotton cloth bound 
round their loins, The wives and daughters of the 
JBrahmips cover the upper part Of their body with a 
piece of fine cotton cloth or muslin, one end of which 


A description of ope of those sacrifices will be fuurnl in 
frhfc flotation Of Mf. Hodges’s Travels. 
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they thiow ovci thfn shouldei. thov bind then baa 
in a 1 oil on the top of the head, paint on thtu louhtad 
some saoeri maik, and wear bracelet, necklaces, ( ir- 
rings, ind othci oninnents People of the lowu 
» las >« h go ban footed, but the 1 higher ranks wear slip- 
pc is tint are pc th* d at the toes 

1 he homes oi the common Hindoos are con$ti acted 
of enth, of sun-bikod bricks, 'ovoicd with mortar, or 
of bimboos plastued ovoi. 1 best xlelom exceed one 
storv in height, md In ve small apeituus m the walla 
foi the uln ission of light; but the principal houses 
consist of two stones, and aie divided mto apartments 
turnished with carpets, sofas, and uuirors. The cluet 
kitchen utensils uc a few dishes of biass or copper, 

< u then pots, «#id x kettle m which nee i> boded If 
iny stimuli touch an earthen vessel, it is considered 
to lx polluted, and is instantly destroyed, but a bras* 
\ C’sscl thus pollute d may be cleansed and again used* 
Phi Hindoos shed no blood, consequently they do not 
cat flesh and they abstun from intoxicating liquor v 
I lien food consists chiefly of net, herbs, loots, and 
milk, dressed m vanous ways, and they have only two 
meals a diy, m th< morning ancl*cvunng. 'I he middle 
of the diy they clivote to relixition and sleep. In 
c iMn r they sit on i mat cro>s-ltgged, and put the food 
mto tin ir mouth with their fingtis only Thou usual 
bivuagi iswatir, but they occasionally use cordials, 
and drink a kind of wme midefioni the juice of the 
palm tiee. I he men eat by themselves and, when 
they hive finished their meal* they arc succeeded by 
the women. 

I he amusenu nU of the Hindoos are vanous. Women 
arc trauicd for tlicr purpose of dancing in public , and, 
in somt f undies, buffoons and bards or reciters of 
poems art kept llicituod exhibitions aio not much 
m lecjutst, but comedies are sometimes ict<d m the 
open air by torch-light* and the exhibition of slight of 
hand and of trick* by jugglers \& very common. * 

In this country there is a great variety ol languages 
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or dialects; hut the Sanscrit is considered the mother 
tongue of all. One diakct, the Bengalese, is spoken 
by the native inhabitants of Bengal; aVid another, call- 
ed Ilindostancc, is the usual language of the common 
people throughout ITmdostan. The Brainins are gene- 
rally understood to havi wide considerable proficiency 
in literature; but the science * bicli they chiefly culti- 
vate is that of astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events by the appearance of the heavenly bodies. They 
have some knowledge of logic and of rhetoric, but this 
is very superficial. They have not studied anatomy or 
physic as a science ; and they prepare nearly all tlicir 
medicines from vegetables, having hitherto made but 
little progress in the knowledge of mineralogy. The 
ancient seat of Braminical learning was Benares, where 
the ruins of an observatory still e*ist. 

The Europeans in India live wholly distinct from the 
natives. Nearly all those who are resident in the dif- 
ferent presidencies, are officers employed under the 
government, military men, or merchants ; and, in all 
companies, there are at least three men for one woman. 
Mrs. Graham, describing the entertainments given by 
die English residents St Bombay, states that they arc 
the most dull and uncomfortable meetings that can be 
imagined. Forty or fifty persons assemble about 
seven o’clock, and stare at one another till dinner is 
announced : the ladies are then handed to the dinner- 
table, according to the strictest rules of precedency, by 
gentlemen of rank corresponding with their own. At 
table there *nu be no general conversation ; but the dif- 
ferent couples, who have been paired of£ and who, on 
account of their rank, invariably sit together at every 
great dinner, amuse themselves with remarks on the rest 
of the company, as satirical as their wit will allow. After 
dinner similar topics continue to occupy the ladies, with 
dir addition of lace, jewels, intrigues, and the latest 
fashions. The repast itself is as costly as possible, and 
In sujjy- profusion that no part of die table-cloth is un- 
coffpSt But the dinner is scarcely touched, as every 
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person has eaten a hearty meal, called* at two 
o’clock. Each guest brings bis own servant, and some* 
times two or thiee: these ar^ither Persccs or Mussul- 
mans. Strangers are surprised to sec, .behind every 
white man’s chair, a dark, long-bearded, turbaned 
man, who usually stands so close to his master, as (o 
make no trifling addition to the heat of the apart- 
ment. Indeed, were it not for the punka , a large frame 
of wood covered with cloth, which is suspended over 
the table, and is kept constantly in motion, for the 
purpose of freshening the air, it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to sit out the melancholy ceremony of an Indian 
dinner. 

Before the subjugation of this country by the Eng- 
lish, the whole of its various and extcnsi\c districts 
were subject to a monarch, called the Great Mogul, who 
ruled with despotic authority. Throughout his domi- 
nions, all the lands were considered as his property, ex- 
cept a few provinces, the hereditary possession of certain 
Hindoo princes. The vizier was generally the first 
minister of state, and to him the inferior officers were 
responsible; and there were no other written laws than 
those contained in the koran. But, since the annihila- 
tion of the Mogul empire, the government of Hin- 
dustan has been wholly changed. This country is now 
divided into five principal states; the British posses- 
sions, the two Malirattas, the Nizam, and the Seifcs; 
and to these all the inferior states arc tributary, 

The British dominions and influence now extend over 
the greatest part of IJindostan. These dominions are 
governed from the three presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, of which Calcutta is the seat 
of the supreme government. 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

An Account of Bombay , a in 1 of tin* plates in its ittwthf* 
Chi fjtaiaifumi Ike Narrative of a Result na m 
JntUa \ by Mvma Okaiivm. 

31 its. Graham landed at Bombay in the laiter end ol 
31av, 1809. On leaving the ship, the passcngeia found, 
upon the piei, several of the natives, with palanquins, 
waiting to convey them from the shore. These palan- 
quins are litters, in which a person may either lie down 
or sit upright. They have windows and sliding doois. 
The modem ones are a kind of little carnages, Without 
wheels. Those that were formerly used were ot a dif- 
ferent shape, and consisted of a bed or sofa., over wlm h 
was an arch, just high enough to admit of a poison sit- 
ting upright. They were decorated w ith gilded or sil- 
ver ornaments and figures, and had a cui tain to draw 
over the whole. The palanquin-bearers, for the most 
part, wear only a turban, and a cloth wrapped round 
their loins; but this degiec of nakedness, says Mrs. 
Graham, does not shock even female delicacy, m con- 
sequence of the dark colour of their skin. 

On leaving the pier, the passengci s crossed the es- 
planade, which presented a gay and interesting scene, 
being crowded with people m carriages, on horseback, 
and 'on foot. At the tanks or wells, weie groups of 
, men and women, employed in beating and washing 
linen; while a better sort of native women, in gi aceful 
costume, reminding the stranger of antique sculptures, 
wore employed in drawing* filling, or carrying water. 

^herrShc entered the Black*'town t which stand* in a 
cocoa-mi tiflro od, Mrs. Graham was astonished at the 
* ^amazimgnPulousness of the place. * The streets were 
Svrth men, women, gad children, that it 
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kerned impossible Ibr the quiet bullock hackrays, or 
native Carriages, to proceed, without doing mischief; 
much less the furiously-dfiven coaches of the rich na- f 
ti\ es* 

Bombay, which is indebted, for its origin, to the Por« 
tuguese colonists, is said now to contain more than 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. The Europeans 
are but lew in number : the Pcrsces, or descendants of 
the ancient Persians, are from six to eight thousand: 
the Mahometans are nearly of the same number, and the 
remainder are chiefly Hindoos and descendants of 
Portuguese. The homes of the rich natives are sur- 
rounded by virandas, equally necessary to guard the ir 
interior against the intemperate heat of the sun, and 
against the rains. They are generally painted in flow* 
ers and leaves, of a red and green colour; and those of 
the Hindoos have usually some ‘of the fables of their 
mythology represented upon the walls. They arc of* 
jfieat extent, because, if a man has twenty sons, these 
all continue to live under the same roof, even after they 
arc marnecl; and uncles, brothers, sons, and grandsons, 
usually remain together until the increase of numbers 
actually forces part of the family to seek a new dwell- 
ing. The lower classes content themselves with small 
huts, mostly built of clay, and roofed with a kind of 
mat, made of the leaves of the palmyra, or cocoa-nut 
tree. Some of these huts are so low and small, that 
they only admit of a man sitting upright in them* and 
barely shelter his feet when he lies down. Hound each 
house there is usually a small garden, in which are 
grown a Few her}>s and vegetables, a plantain -tree, and 
a cocoa-nut tree or two. 

In the outskirts of the Black Town the fields were * 
at this time, already Hooded for rice. They are 
ploughed in thi> state. The plough consists of a, 
crooked stick, or of two straight pieces of timber joined,^ 
->o as to form an obtuse angle. It is sometimes shod 
with iron, but most frequently not; and is drawn by art 
ox or a cow, or sometimes by both. 
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i As there is but one tavern in Bombay, and as that is 
„ by no moans fit for the reception of ladies, the hospi- 
tality of the British inhabitants is always exercised to- 
wards new comers, until they can provide a place of 
residence for themselves, Mrs. Graham had the good 
fortune to be received imdfrr the hospitable roof of Sir 
"James and Lady Mackintosh. at Tarala, a villa about 
three miles from the town. 

The rainy season had set in before her arrival, and it 
continued till after the beginning of August, but with 
some intervals of fine weather. 

The fori of Bombay is too large to be capable of de- 
fence, if an European enemy should e fleet a landing on 
the island, and no part of it is bomb-proof ; besides 
which, the native houses within the walls are closely 
crowded together, are very high, and are, for the most 
part, built of w ood. The fort is dirty, hot, and disa- 
greeable ; particularly the quarter near the bazar-gate, 
owing to the ruins of houses, which had been burnt 
down Some time before Mrs. Graham was there, and 
had not been removed. But new buildings were, in 
many places, rising on the broken fragments of old 
ones, so that the streets had become very uneven and 
disagreeable, if not dangerous, for carriages to pass 
through them. The most important and interesting 
object connected vrttli the fort is the dock-yard ; where 
a new dock was, at tliis time, nearly finished- It con- 
sisted of two basins, in the inner one of which w as a 
seventy-four gun ship on the stocks. Bombay is the 
only place in the cast where the rise of tide is su/firient 
to permit th construction of docks on a large scale: 
the highest spriug-tides having never been known to 
rise more than seventeen feet, and rarely moie than 
fourteen.. Near the docks is the castle, now used as an 
arsenal. It belongs to the king; and the governor of 
Bombay i? styled 41 the governor of the king's castle of 
Bombay.’ 1 . 

When Mrs. Graham was at the fort, she was con- 
ducted to the screwing houses, where the bales of cot- 
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ton are packed to be sent on board ship. Each of the 
pi esses consists of a square frame, in winch the cotton 
is pJiccd, and of a large beam of great weight, which 
is fixed to the end of a poweiful screw This screw is 
woiked by a capstan or windlass, m a chamber above ; 
and to ca< li bar of it there are often thirty men, so that 
dieie would be about two bundled and forty men to 
fvny senw. These, at first, turn the sciew with 
gi cat sw illness, shouting file whole time; and the 
>hout« end in something like loud groans, as the labour 
becomes heavier. Hemp is packed m the same man- 
ner, but it requires to be caielnllj laid in the press, lor 
the fibres are apt to be Inoken if they aic bent. 

i lit only English thuich at Bombay is m the fort. 
I he Portuguese and Armenian chorda s are muneious, 
botli with aim without the walls tlieie .ire itnee or four 
synagogues and mosques, and pagodas or temples in- 
numerable. 'I lie hugest pagoda at Bombay is m the 
Black Town, about a imk and a h ilt fiom the fort. 

\\ ltlim an extensive squaic,unlo ed by high walls, is 
a boiutiiui tank, constructed of li<( stone, with steps to 
it commodate the bathe is, according to the height of the 
wain Bound the tank aic houses for the Bramins, 
c houl tuts, oi a kind of cuavan* las, for the reception 
of ti ivellt.s, aud t< mjdcs to a vaiicty of deities. One 
of the 1 ittc i contains a wcll-c lived Irtmtnlt, oi three* 
toimcd Ootl. It is a colossal bust with thieo faces, or 
lithe t three heads joined togethei. The centie head 
icpiescnts Brahma, the cieatoj ; the face on the right 
hand Siva, the destroyed ; and that on the left Vislmu, 
the piescrvei. Offerings of lice, fruit, milk, and flow- 
ei«, arc dad) made to them, and they arc constantly 
>puuklcd with wafci. 1 he pi tests who attend m all 
these temples, aie ol an olive complexion, for they are 
very little exposed to the sun. Their dress consists of 
a linen scai f, w tapped lound the loins, and reaching 
neuly to the ancles. Their heads aie shaved, except 
on the crown, where a small Jock of hair is left; anil 
over then shoulder hangs the bramimcal thicad or 
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zenaar. This must be made by a Brumin. It is com- 
posed of three cotton threads, each ninety- six cubits 
(forty-eight yards) long: these are twisted together, 
then folded m three, and again twisted ; after which 
they arc folded again in three without being twisted, 
and a knot is made * ♦ each end. The zenaar is put 
over the left shoulder, and **angs down upon the right 
thigh. * 

[The government kouse at Bombay is a handsome 
building, with several good apartments; but it has the 
great inconvenience of the largest apai tment on both 
floors being a passage- room to the others. Moat of 
the merchants and government officers live in country- 
houses. This is a circumstance attended with some in- 
convenience, for as all business is carried on at the fort, 
evety person is obliged to go thither ixf the morning, 
and to return at night.] 

In order to a fiord some idea of an Indian dwelling, 
Mrs. Graham dcscube* that of Sir James Mackintosh, 
Jt was pleasingly situated on the side of a hill, at a lit- 
tle distance from Bombay, and commanded a view of 
the greatest part of the island. On the summit of the 
hill were some ruins, which, with the clefts m the sur- 
rounding rocks, afforded shelter to a few half*btar\td 
hyenas, and to innumerable jackals, whose barkiug in 
the night w-as the greatest meom cnicnce of this Ml na- 
tion. The bases of the rocks were concealed by a wood 
that reached quite down to the plain, while, here and 
there, a little space had been cleared for a garden, in 
which were usually two or tluee gardener's houses, 
‘‘the house of Sir James was et#cred at oiie end of a vi- 
randa, which passed round mur sides of a square hall, 
where the company dined ; and on each side of the in- 
ner apartment were large glass doors and window 
The veranda was about twenty feet wide, and one side 
of it was a hundred feet long. The roof was sup- 
ported by low arches, which were open to the gaiden. 
At orife angle of the square, formed by the viranda, 
was the drawing-room. The offices were connected 
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w uh the house, by & coveted passage, and were conceal- 
td by a thick shrubbery. Most of the country -houses 
in Bombay have only one story, but this had two. 
The bed-i ooms above were well lighted and aued, and 
had glass windows within ihe\incu<m slmtteis but 
these were used only m the rainy season, or dunng the 
land-winds, which heie aie eold and diy. The gai den 
was delightful The walks woe cut m the wood on 
the side of the lull, and weie coveiul with small sta- 
sh* 11s, instead of giavel On each side ot the walks 
wen bilges of buck, toveied with chttnam oi cement, 
to pi tvi at the hi from b< mg di stroyed by the t aurs. Tlie 
walks were shdteied fiom the sun, by the ian-Iike 
lie uls of the palmyra-trees, whose tall columnat stems 
uftouial a fue pas* ige to the air, and served to support 
an mnunicriblc vanety of paiasitical and creeping 
plans, which di coratcd their iou«h hark with the gay- 
est Inns, viemg with the beautiful shrubs which flou- 
n hid be math, and avoiding shelter to birds more 
be lutitul t»i in themselves One ot thise, small as the 
humnimg-lmd, fixes its curious nest tc the pointed tips 
of the pilmyri-haf, lor the purpose of securing its 
young horn the tree-snake; while flights of perroquets 
daily visit the f t uit-trces. At the lowest part of the 
gircLn was a long bioad walk, ou each side of whuh 
guw vim s, pamplcmouses^ figs, and otliei fruits, 
among whi< b was the jumboo, a species of losc-apple, 
with flowers, like ciitnson tassels, cohering every part of 
tin mpui. The gi apes weio excellent. At one endoi 
tins walk wete si its under fine spreading trees; with 
the fiuit-walk to the right hand* and to the left flower- 
beds filled with jasmine, roses, and twin roses; while the 
plumbtgo-iosca, it ad and white i\oi as, with the scar* 
bt-mulbeuy, aud the okander, mingled their gay to* 
lnuis with the delicate white of the moon-flower and" 
themoguo. The beauty and feitility of this, (harming 
garden was kept up by constant watering fiom a well 
near the house; and it would bo a little Paiadise, Were 
it not for the reptiles peculiar to the climate. Snakes* 
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glide about in every direction. Here the cobra- capel la, 
whose bite is, in almost every instance, fatal, lifts liis 
graceful folds, and spreads his large and many-coloured 
crest; here too lurks the small, bright-speckled cobra- 
tnanilla. whose fangs convey instant death. 

Mrs. Graham, sp* . king of the climate of Bombay, in 
the beginning of Novcm'oe ’ says that the weather at 
this season was extremely pi 'a*ant. The mornings 
and evenings were so cool, that she could take long 
walks; but the middle of the clay was still too hot for 
her to venture into the sunshine. [Not many of the 
great towns of India are more unhealthy than tin’s. 
Persons who expose themselves to the land-breezes, 
which, during the autumn, set in every evening, are lia- 
ble to suffer from fever, and sometimes lose even the use 
of their limbs.] 

The market at Bombay is supplied with beef, which 
is tolerably good, though not fat. After the rainy sea- 
son, that of the Buffalo is the best, though its appear- 
ance, before it is cooked, is unfavourable, and Europe- 
ans are, in general, strongly prejudiced against it. The 
mutton is often lean and hard; the kid is always good, 
and the poultry both good and abundant. Praw ns are 
here peculiarly fine, of excellent flavour, and as large as 
craw-fish. The island of Bombay is too small to fur- 
nish much game, but the red-legged partridge is not un- 
common, and snipes are sometimes seen. Among other 
articles of food arc frogs, which are larger here than 
Mrs. Graham had e\cr before seen them. 

In the country around Bombay are several neglected 
Portuguese churches, Mahometan tombs, and Hindoo 
temples. There arc also numerous large tanks or re- 
servoirs for water, surrounded by trees. These arc a 
source of great luxury to the natives : people may be 
seen bathing in them from morning till night ; all ages, 
and both sexes; but they wear as much clothing in the 
wafer as out of it. 

During hfer residence in this part of India, Mrs. Gra- 
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him visited the famous tave of FAephanta , situated in 
an adjacent mountainous island, which has a double 
summit, and is wooded to the top. Opposite to the 
landing-place, is a colossal stone Elephant, liom which 
the idiud l#s its name This must hate been caned 
out ol the ioc k on w inch it s»t mils, as it appe ais much too 
Hrge to hive ban earned to its prose ni situition. 
Alter passing a village, Mrs. Gi tham and her patty 
ascended tlu hill, tluough lomantic passes, sometimes 
cncishadcmcd with wood, and sometimes tvalled by 
rock, tilt they aimed at the cave. Its opening fifty - 
livi fa t wide, and eighteen fret high, appealed all dark- 
ness, whilst, cm the lull ibou, below and around, sin ubs 
and downs wue waving m the full sunshine 'I he 
length of the eave is about equal to its width. Itsioof 
is suppoi ted by rows of massive pillais, carved m the 
solid lock , and Us side s arc sc ulptuied in compart me nts, 
rqmsmMng the pc i sons of the Indian mythology. In 
the middle , is the gig mtic bust of the thiec -formed god, 
Buhniu, \ ishiiu, and Mva These faces would all be 
beautiful, but lor the unde 1 lip*, winch aie remarkably 
thick The length, tiom the chin to the ciown of the 
lmd is six ket , and tlu cap* measure about thice 1c et 
moi ( onuakd »tcps, near Si\as band, load to n 
com* me lit lccltr^ «>i bun. li be hind the cap of the bust, 
whu it is possible lot a Bruniutoludc himself tor any 
pin post ol priestly imposition* On cicli side of the 
bust i- ipdistcr, tlu fiont of which is filled up by a 
figtu i tourtv en U et high, leaning on a dwarf. This inl- 
ine nsr civun has bun cut out of the solid rock; as 
have also two smaller eh imbers, which ait emeied from 
its interior. One of these is lighted from above, the 
whole thickness of the lull being cut thiough for that 
purpose. 

1 lie cive or temple of Elephanta, and other equally 
wondciful civuus m it» neighbourhood, must have been 
the work of a people far advanced in tin art of uvriued 
life, and possessed of considerable wealth and power*. 
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. But nOtraces. cither of thei t r origin or their history now 
remain. 

. Salseite, another small island near Bombay, has sove 
temples, cut out of the solid rock, which contain many 
Highly, but rudely ornamented figures of Hindoo 
duties. 

On the southern bank of a river, about one hundred 
and sixty miles, north from Bombay, and not far dis- 
tant from the sea, is the city of Surat. This would be 
a place of .great, commercial importance, were not 
its harbour much ^obstructed by sand-banks. Surat 
'is environed by tWd brick Walls, which divide it into an 
outer and an inner town •, and the citadel stands within 
the inner, wall, on the shore of the river. The space 
that is enclosed between the Walls lias a few houses, but 
is chiefly occupied by gardens and corn lands. There 
are, in this place, some extensive squares; but the streets 
are, in general, unpaved,, narrow, and irrega* ir, with 
; projecting corners and shops. In dry weather tin. dust 
is almost suffocating; and, during the rainy season, the 
streets are covered with mud. Indeed, so little atten- 
tion do the inhabitants pay to clcanline.^s, that many of 
them throw every description of filth into the middle of 
the road, and seldom or never remove the accumulating 
dung-hills. 

This place has long been under the dominion of the 
Mahometan Moguls; yet it has no handsome mosques 
. like thpse in most of the Turkish and Arabian lownt. 
The larg&t houses arie flat-roofed, and have courts be- 
lore them; but the houses of the common people are 
>.jpijfcher high-roofed, or are huts formed of bamboo frames 
%nd plastered over with mud* Bach street lias its own 
^ates; and these are always closed in times of popular 
‘^mipotion, which are hot unlrequent. The principal 
edifice i * Surat is the citadel or castle, a strong building, 
constructed of hewn stone, and well furnished with ar- 
tillery; and, about two hundred yards, fironi the castle 
r is the court or palace of the Nabob. Factories or com- 
mercial establishments have been formed here by sevc- 
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* u 4 lupn nations, pnfciculady by the English, Portu* 
j s , i i nth, and Dutch. 1 htso are all in the inner 
>' ■> i id each nation has its scpai ate wharf. Hie 
i>i/nsai< numei ous and much fit quintal, and, m a 
hrri ami open pi un south of tin castle, called the 
Mud/ni, the Dutch and English companies hive h nls 
or innings' sui rounded hy palmgs of bamboos Here 
bale-, ot mtrchandist and piece-goods an lodged until 
th v iri shipped tor i \portatjon At Stu it time wtre 
toinn ily social on i\ m uas, hbi i diy siippo ted, but 
ot tlR${ two only ne Ictu 

It is a lenmk d>U un umstani-o, th it, although there 
* in Nn it, m\ hospii d foi litinnu hangs, yet that 
ii m t tsi ddidumnt toi the icception ot 

id < id v junded imnialb. 11ns, including its vanous 
t n , k iq it •> uioii thin twenty u »*< ■* of gyound H 
i ui 1 \ lull ot !• him md dun pul oxtu, horses, 
) oil >t)ui loin »K it dli is i r onsuh ?abl< innual 
j i oi is \ t f ill o pnjsi m ngduly «[>* 

j n ud to itti n l to o 

Pm\ ums x h#u i bund t it and in mat, iv 
a * Ik ip hu riu inhibit m 4, s >wi turn » t\pc~ 
t ii nil lunwnitne# trom iwuitofuihr 'Lhis 
tic u oh a d n bit ro i dbrt di n tin uny c ui- 

n j I i d i IJ Ion d U tn mupt e, oi to 

hf t , ] ft mi in up# t» i i t I s xi o\ui, hom *t 
< oni dli I i c 1 1» wi*ir d th< i iv tr is too salt 

l u « i til ti * IIk i tin it' of Surat i-» esteemed 

i dih\ hit tli luii w sometirms intensely guai. 
fconu of tin gndens in tht vicinity of the town, are 
putdiuly biautiiul One of them w is fount d at an 
ttioimous cxptriif by a late N bob, and, among Us 
baihlingb, it Jus s bith ind saloons urn mu nud with 
much Imli in migmficcm . 1 hue m also buildings 

which wen appi opri it* d as haiutis for tin Nabobs 
wives, the ipaiUn* nts me vparatid horn racli othn by 
narrow ard winding passages, so blocked up by doors 
as to afford a sinking illustration of the state of distrust 
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with which great persons, in despotic countries, regard 
even the individuals of tlieir own household. 

This city formerly constituted part .of the dominions 
of the Groat Mog M l • who, to keep it more effectually 
in obedience, gave it into the government of two nabobs, 
independent of cad* other. Mefore the dissolution of 
the Mogul empire,* it was placed under the protection of 
the English ; and it is at this time sul>ordmatc to the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

Surat is chiefly important as a place of deposit for 
the commercial productions of Hindustan; which are 
sent thence, up the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, to the 
ports of Malabar and Coromandel ; and even to China 
and the various islands m the Eastern seas. 


An account of the most Important places on the sea-aunt, 
betiCecn Bombay and Tanjore . 

The whole country, soul h ward, betwixt Bombay and 
Cape Comorin, is bounded, towards the east, by the moun- 
tains called the Gauts. These lie at an average distance of 
from sixty to a hundred miles from the shore; and much 
of the intervening space is intersected by rivcis and ra- 
pid streams. The climate, though moist, is, in general, 
considered healthy: but the heat, particularly tow aids 
the south, and in the months of April and May, is in- 
tense. Much of the coast is infected by pirates. 

About two hundred miles south from Bombay, and 
upon a small island, separated from the continent, by a 
river called the Mandova, stands Goa , the ancient capi- 
tal of the Portuguese settlements in India. The island 
is about twenty-two miles long and six miles broad : is 
partly hilly and barren, and partly lev£l and fertile. On 
the declivities of the hills are many pleasant seats and 
villas; the trees are always covered with leaves, flowers, 
And fruit, and numerous springs of water issue from the 
hills. 

The port of Goa is considered one of the best in 
India, and is protected by walls, ramparts, and battle- 
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ries. The town is in the form of an amphitheatre, is 
* en\ ironed by a wall nearly twelve miles in circuit, and 
contains many public edifices, which indicate its hav- 
ing formerly been a place of great importance. Of 
late years it has gone much to decay, and its popula- 
tion has gradually diminished; but the number of its 
inhabitants is still estimated at more than twenty thou- 
sand. These consist chiefly of Portuguese, various 
mixed races, and the native inhabitants of the country. 
The latter are as black as jet, but have long black 
hair and fine features. In the year 180 (>, it was Esti- 
mated. that, at Goa and in its vicinity, there were resi- 
dent no fewer than six thousand monks and Catholic 
priests. The houses are large, and many of them are 
fine structures. The bazar occupies more than an 
acre of ground; anti in the shops all the most im- 
portant produce of Europe, China, and Ilindostan may 
he purchased. It is said that only one of the churches 
has glass windows; and that, in all the others, a thin ’ 
and semi-transparent kind of shell, obtained from the 
pearl oyster, supplies the place of glass. Provisions 
of most kinds, both animal and vegetable, are very 
abundant. 

The old town of Goa is on the banks of the river, about 
eight miles distant; hut has long been nearly deserted, 
on account of the unhealthiness and inconvenience of 
its situation. About half way betwixt the new and 
old town is a pal/ice which was formerly occupied by 
the Portuguese viceroy, but which now serves as a 
barrack for the troops of the garrison. 

Forty miles south-east from Goa is a small maritime 
town, called Carwar, in which the English East India 
Company have long had a factory; but of late nearly 
the whole trade which Was transacted at this place, has 
been transferred to Bombay. Most of the adjacent 
country is an immense forest, abounding in destructive 
animals. From plantations in flic valleys Canvar is 
supplied with great quantities of com and pepper. 

Further south, the English have another sea-port 
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town, called Mangalore, This is a small and ill-built 
places but it 1 m a spacious and convenient harbour, 
capable of admitting vessels of five hundred tons bur- 
den, The town is constructed along the sides of a 
peninsula; in Inc 'devnted centre of which are the re- 
mains of a fort. Mangalore, in 178d, was besieged 
and taken by the late suii*^ Tippoo Saib, and by his 
orders, the fort w as demolished. 1 1 has, at present, <i 
considerable bade in rice, peppe r, sandal wood, cinna- 
mon, and turmeric, most of which are grown in it* 
immediate vicinity. 

The coast of Malabar commences ntar the mouth of 
the river Diila, and extends thence, southward, to 
Cape Comorin. The greatest pait of this country con- 
sists of low hills, separated by nanow valley*, which 
extend from the Gants nearly to the 5ca. Many of 
these hills are clad with woods of cveigicen-tret s ; 
and, when ihejr declivities are cleared for cultivation, 
they are found to have a rich and fertile .,oil. The 
valleys, in general, yield a luxuriant vegetation, lor 
most of them are well watered by streams from the 
mountains. Towards the sea-roast, howi wr, the coun- 
try is more level, and consists chiefly of sandy 01 
marshy plains, many of which jic barren and unpro- 
ductive, and others arc adapted only to the culture of 
Vice, 

The inhabitants of this pari of India are supposed 
to have beeq converted to Christianity so early as the 
time of thp aposth*?. Tradition relates that St. Tho- 
mas, h^virfg travelled through Arabia, landed on the 
coast ot Malabar, and there preached the Christian re- 
ligion. In the year 3 806, several parts %l' Malabar 
tme visited by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, who dis- 
covered there many chidrche* of Syrian Christians, who 
professed to derive their origin from the ancient church 
of i^ntiocli, and whose doctrines, in many essential 
points, agreed with those of the church of England. 
At C tMgtmotv there was an archbishop, who had, 
under ms superintendahee, forty-five churches. In this 
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countiy Mr Buchanan saw manuscripts of several 
puts of the sacKil writings, which were of vei> ancunt 
d Ue . 

Lit nation and Tdhchen y are two small tiaclmg 
towns on the coast of Malabar, and both now in the 
possession of the Enghdi They ait ibout thirty miles 
distant fiom each other, aie each defended by strong 
tot ts, md hat e some good houses. The situation of 
fflluhcn} is very delightful, for it is backed by 
wooded hills, mtcispeised with \ alleys, and watered 
b\ i line ruu , and, on account of its extreme heal t hi- 
m sc it is much icsoited to by invalids. 

About fifty miles south of lelhehetry stands Cahtul \ 
-emaikabie fimn its having been the fit »t Indian port 
vhuh w i« \i ited by the Poitugucse, after their disco* 
\c\\ of i piss in c istw ird, lound the C ipe of Good 
[Tope It w is then the lesidmcc ot a powerful Mn 
home tin punee, was tlio e ipital of in c xu nsive king- 
dom, and ipUc of coubideiabh mignitude and im- . 
poi tancc In its present st ite it is a large and 
stt angling town, of five or *six hundred houses, built 
elm fly ot teak-wood, m ot sun-burnt bucks It is 
time h igucs m cncuit, and its wall* include seveial 
be jLutiiul g nclcns. The adja< ent coast is low, and ai- 
ioids no pioteetion foi shipping, and, h w mg no bar- 
bum, \cs,tK of hcaw burden arc obliged to lie m tin 
opcnsei it the distance of three or foui miles from 
the slum Some vtai* ago the English Last India 
( ompmy htel hue i factoiy, but it has btcnmnoveel 
to 1 cllichciry 1 he pi intipal articles ot export, front! 

C ilicut, arc teak-wooel, cOCOA-nuts, sandal-wood, pep* 
per, «uKtr, and tumuiu Tin town w is ra/ed almost 
to the « round, by the 1 itc sultan, Iippoo Saib, who, for 
mint time, destroyed its trade, by ciusing all the 
cocoa nut ami sandal-wood-tiees in Us vicinity, and all 
the p» ppei-pl mts thionghout the surrounding disti let, 
to be cut down 

I he town and fort of Cumganon* which aic some-* 
what more than o»a hundred miles south fiom Calicut, 
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were possessed by the Duteh, who, in the year 1789, 
sold them to the rajah of Trav aneore. Tippoo Saib dis- 
puted the right of the Dutch to dispose of it ; and their 
contests involved the English in a war, which ended by 
the latter obtaining possession, not on J y of tins town, 
but of the whoh * parent co ist, tin o ugh an e\tmt of 
more than one hundreu md twenty miles. 

’ Among othoi places that wcie taken was ( 'ochin, 
once a fine city, but now a small man time town, di tend- 
ed by an incgular fortification, and advantageously 
situated for trade. The neighbouring country abounds 
in teak-wood, and produces great quantities of pepper 
and cotton. • * 

The next important town, towards the south, is 
Travancore , the capital of a province which extends to 
the extreme southern point ot Hindostan. f liie sod of 
Travancore is, in general, mm shy. Many of the districts 
are so thickly covered with forests, as seal rely to be 
habitable; and other* are waicied by lakes and innu- 
merable streams. The town stands at some distance 
from the sea, and w as once a royal residence. About 
the year 1 730, the king or laj ah of the province, suf- 
fered the woods around it to grow until they had 
formed an impenetrable belt ot lbfost, J le then caused 
them to be cut into a great number ot lab)iinths, which 
afforded easy egress to lus people, but which ltndcrcd 
all attack fiorn his enemies nnpiacticable. Piotcctcd 
by these natuial fortifications, lie cm oui aged, within lus 
city, the arts and sciences. lie invited men of talents 
and knowledge to reside there: he cultivated the friend- 
ship o the Bramins, and was himself admitted into 
their society. The ptovince is now subject to a rajah, 
who is an ally of the English. 

The exticnie south point of Hindostan is^callcd Cap c 
Comorin; and the country immediately adjacent to the 
scA-^oast is so low, that, although it is covered with 
trees, it* is not visible, fiom the deck of a ship, to the dis- 
tance of more than four or five leagues. The Gaut 
mountains terminate a few miles north from the Cape, 
and Aire hei* moot?) and vcidant to their summit* 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

Narrative of a Journey from 7\tnjore to IS fa Jr i 

F*am the Travels (fGconCrh Viscouvt Vaikmu 

Lori> Vai.i'nth, accompanied by Henry Salt, Esq. tin 
piescnt British consul *n Egypt, ax lived at Tanjan , on 
the poast of Coromandel, about the end of January. 
1$0L The rajah, to whom his lordship had letters of 
inti eduction, ^pokc the English language with fluency, 
and was strongly attached to the British government. 

In no part of India does the Hindoo religion preserve 
so much power or splendour as on the coast of Coio- 
matulci. The places of worship remain in their original 
state, and their vast endowments are untouched. In 
almost every village is a pagoda, with its lofty gate- 
ways of massive, and not inelegant architecture, where a 
great number of Bramins are maintained, either by re- 
venues formerly established, or by an allowance from 
the government. The great roads which had to these 
edifices, have many choultries, a kind of caravanserai 
built for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

Lord Valentia was shown the small fort at Taujort. 
It is a mile round, strong, and in good repair. The 
walh are lofty, and built of large stones; and the ditih 
is broad and deep, and cut out of the solid rock. 1 1 
joins, on one side, to. the principal fort, which is con- 
structed in a somewhat similar manner, and in whuh 
the rajah lives. 

Within the small fort is a pagoda, the chief build- 
ing of which is considered the finest specimen ol 
the pyramidal temples in India. The lajali being 
extremely anxious that Lord Valentia should not ie- 
quest to enter it, his lordship went only to the door, to 
view a remarkable figure of a bull, sculptured in black 
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granite. Previously to the treaty between the present 
lajah and the Madras government, the British garrison 
had possession of the pagoda. But, after its restora- 
tion, the rajah had caused it to be purified at a great 
CKpenee, and sentinels aie *>ow placed to prevent any 
one from entering. The Brain*»>s met Lord Valentia 
• and his party at the gate, and presei ted them with fruit 
and flowers. Opposite to the gateway of the pagoda i-> 
a pyramidal building, which, at present, serves as a place 
of deposit for stores. After his lordship had inspected 
the pagoda, as well as he was able, through the gates, he 
ascended the ramparts; and these, being higher .than 
the surrounding wall, he had from them a full view of 
the interior. 

Lord Valentia having been invited to visit the rajah, 
lie proceeded to the great fort, and, on entering, was sa- 
luted by a discharge of seventeen guns, and found the 
guards drawn out to receive him. Thea>c were neatly 
dressed, and in a good state of discipline. The palace 
ia an ancient building, with several lofty towers, and 
surrounded by a high wall. The groat square, into 
which his lordship was first conducted, had never been 
finished. The passages that led to the durbar or hall of 
audience, were narrow. The moment his lordship was 
within sight, the rajah rose from his niusmul 01 throne, 
am! met him at the door. He then took his hand and 
led him to a chair on the right of the inusnud, the 
numerous attendants being arranged behind and around. 
The rajah was dressed in the Mahratta fashion, with 
few jewels, bi a bunch of handsome pearls hung om 
his turban. The room was not large, but very cool : it 
formed one side of a square, nearly filled by a tank, in 
the centre of which was raised a small apartment, that 
communicated, by steps, with the durbar. The man- 
ners of the rajah were excellent; and good-nature 
beamed from his countenance. He was young, fat, 
and handsome* with a full black beard, and a somewhat 
fair complexion. 

He proposed to shew Lord Valentia some part of the 
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palace, and conducted him into a vciy large and excellent 
room, up stairs, where he said he generally lived. Ft 
was caipelcd, and had English chairs. Opposite to 
each other were four hook-cases, filled chiefly with 
English books. One side of the room opened to a ve- 
randa; the opposite side was covered with portraits of 
the Tanjorc princes of the Mahratta dynasty. The pic- 
tures were in handsome gilt frames, painted on canvass 
by a native artist, from drawings w Inch had been made 
on the walls of the palace. The upper part of the walls 
was ornamented with carv< d figures of Indian deities. 
Lord Valentia was next conducted to a room, which the 
rajah called his draiving-room. Its sides were co* 
veiocl with prints and picture's of various kinds. It was 
furniohed with English chairs and tables; and on the 
latter wore paper, colours, and every implement of 
di awing, an amusement of which the rajah was very 
fond. 

On returning to the durbar, Lord Valentia proposed 
to take leave. Flowers were brought by a servant, 
end the man put a large wreath of yellow flowers, 
mixed with green, round his lordship’s neck, sniullci 
ones round his wrists, and a nosegay of the same co- 
lours into his hands. These were all profusely wetted 
with losc-water. A string of small pearls, to which 
was suspended a jewel or ornament formed of uncut 
emeralds and rubies, was also put round his nock. 
The same ceremony then took place with Captain 
.Blackburn, by whom Lord Valentia was a ccompanicd. 
Home shawls and dresses of Kincaub, or silk, embroi- 
dered with gold, were laid at their feet, and carried 
away by their servants. Mr. Salt had no jew els, but, in 
other respects, he was treated in a similar manner. Lord 
Valentia was now conducted over the other principal 
apartments of the palace; after which he left the fort. 

On the 1st of February the rajah returned his loid- 
ships visit, lie went on horseback, ’and attended by 
his cavalry and other troops. His general was at their 
head, distinguished by a steel glove, which reached up 
K l t 
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to his elbow. His highness 1 * chief mark of dignity was 
a white umbrella, which, in this country, gi\ es a par- 
ticular title of honour. His lioi ses were fine, and hi*? 
servants very n< >t lie had seveial red flags with 
him: some of hi<> comers had perpendiculoi shade®' 
tliat kept off the sun, and oJvrs had eolouiod umbrcL 
las. His band, also, and tom-toms were with him 
Loid Yalentia tecemd his highness at the j*teps, and 
led linn to a couch, placing him on his light hand. 
The rajah requested to sec Mi, Saifs drawings, which 
were .shown to him, and he expressed hinisilf high!) 
pleased with them. lie «at neatly an hour, and, at hi* 
departure, tecched exactly the same piesents which he 
hrfd given to Lord Valcntia the day In foie. Hi* 
courtiers had presents according to then rank. 

At three in the morning of the id of February, Lord 
\ alentia and Mr. Salt set out fiom Tanjoie; and, by 
half after seven, had passed ('on'boumun, distant 
twenty-three miles, linn was the anuent capital of 
Tanjoie, which accounts for the many remains of its 
splendoui that arc still left. At pie»ent it is chiefly 
occupied by Bramius. Their habitations were* neat, 
and many new houses woio building. Some of thf 
pagoda>and tanks were vety fine. 

By half after twelve they i cached (' utallum , a village 
funrtun miles from Comhoconum, having, on the road, 
passed seveial pagodas. The country was rich, and m 
a high state of cultivation. In the evening they arrived 
at C'hehnnhrum , and were conducted to view the cele- 
brated pagodas of thu place, which were illumina ted, 
in consequence of the Braining having had notice of his 
lordship’s visit. The masses of deep gloom, partially 
relieved by the light of the torches, had a veiy solemn 
effect.* The side pieces of the gateway were each of one 
stone, foity fed high," and ornamented with carving 
<h>m c to the eutiance the Brmnms were electing \ 
portw of one hundred fluted columns; in somepaits 
three, in others five columns deep. The party pro- 
ceeded, m a winding direction, to the entrance of 
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the most holy temple. This building is more ancient, 
and the style is much purer, and even the carved 
figures exhibit the appearance of more correct propor- 
tions, than those of the others. There is a great pro- 
fusion of gold and jewels about the image of the deity. 
The strangers were permitted to approach only the 
door of the anti-room. In this was a brazen pillar, 
which reached above the roof. On the exterior was an 
immense figure cut in black stone, and elevated on a, 
lofty square pedestal of many steps ; and over it* was it 
canopy, supported by pillars, that rose from the .ground 
without pedestals. A small temple, facing the travel- 
lers, on their return, was -of similar architecture, and the 
carved figures had considerable merit. 

Early in the morning of the 3d of February, Lord Va~ 
lentia set out for Pondicherry > where he arrived the 
same (lay. This, once the most splendid city in the 
east, and the capital of the French possessions when 
they held the greatest part of the Carnatic, has not 
recovered its destruction by the British troops in 
1761. The private houses, however, have been re- 
paired, and it is still one of the handsomest towns in 
India. In the middle of a large 'square are lying the 
pillars and other ornaments of a pagoda of blae^ stone, 
richly ornamented with carving. 

Bonaparte seems to have formed expectations of 
raising this place to its ancient importance; otherwise 
he would not have sent out, to a little territory of five 
miles of sea-coast, and containing only twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, so splendid an establishment as 
arrived under Captain General do Caen, which consist- 
ed of seven generals, a proportional number of inferior 
officers, and fourteen hundred regular troops, including 
a body-guard of eighty horse, and one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in specie. He directed the government- 
house to be repaired, antb to be furnished with articles 
sent from France, at an expence of eighteen thousand 
pounds more. So great a number of generals and other 
officers must have been intended for a wider field of 
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action than the little territory of Pondicherry ; hut his 
projects, whatever they were, wholly failed, and both 
the place and territory are now possessed by the Briti&h 
government. 

Pondicherry has 1^ natural advantages, as a commer- 
cial town; and the inlud h ints of a settlement, cut off 
from the parent country, can never be very polished. 
Many of them also are poor ami uneducated. The ac- 
complishments of the females are limited to dancing, 
and playing a few times on the piano-forte. The mind 
is left nq^rly a blank ; yet there is a v ivacity of manner 
that is pleasing. 

At two in the morning of the 7 th of February, Lord 
Valcntia set oft' in a palanquin, and, by a quarter before 
eleven, reached Ahum Parra, distant twenty-seven 
mills. The country was more full of jungle, with lo^ 
population and fewer pagodas than that w hich he had 
already passed. The sea was, all the way, about .1 mile 
on the right, and the mountains were viable on the left. 
The party passed a salt-water lake, which was veiy 
wide, but not more than two feet deep; and, on the 
ensuing day, they arrived at Madras. 

A description of Mad) a a * 

Tiif whole extent of the loatt of Coromandel i> even, 
low, and sandy; and about Madras the land liscs so 
little and so gradually from the sea, that, from the deck 
of a vessel, the spectator is scarcely able to mark the 
distinction between the land and water, till hois assisted 
by the appearance of the different objects which jucsent 
themselves upon the beach. This is crowded with peo- 
ple of all colours, whose busy motions make the earth 
itself seem alive. The public o dices and store-houses, 
which ^ine the beach, are fine buildings, with colonnade* 


* Drawn up from the Travels of Wlliain Hodges, ft. A, 
1 }.d A Juitia; hnd a Kcsidu.ce i” India In Maria (*rahnrv 
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to the upper stories, supported by rustic bases arcln d, 
nil of the finest Madras chunara or cement, smooth* 
hard, and polished like marble. At a little distance 
Fort George, with its lines and bastions, the gov in- 
ftient-housc and gardens, backed by St. Thomas's 
Mount, form an interesting part of the picture ; win!e 
here and there, in the distance, minarets and pagodas 
are seen rising from among the gardens. The clear, 
blue, and cloudless sky; the polished white houses, 
with flat roofs and open porticoes; the bright sandy 
beach, and dark green sea, present, to the eye of an 
Englishman, a combination totally new, and such as he 
cannot but contemplate with delight. 

Some time before a ship arrives at her anchoring- 
gumnd, she is hailed by tbe boats of the country, lilt« d 
with people of business, who come, in crowds, onboard. 
This is the moment in which an European feels the 
great distinction between Asia and his own country. 
The rustling of fine linen, and the general hum of un- 
usual conversation, presents to his mind, for a moment, 
the idea of an assembly of females. When he ascends 
upon the deck, he is surprised at the long muslin dre^s 
and black faces, adorned with large gold eai rings, and 
white turbans. The first salutation lie receives from 
these strangers, is by bending their bodies \ery low', 
touching the deck three times with the back of the 
baud, and with the forehead. 

The natives first seen in India, by an European 
voyager, tue Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the 
peninsula. In this part of India they are delicately 
framed; the.ir hands, in particular, are more like those 
of females than of males, and do not appear to be 
in proper proportion to the rest of the body, which is 
usually above the middle size, Correspondent to this 
delicacy of appearance are their manners, mild, tran- 
quil, and sedulously attentive: in the last respect they 
are indeed remarkable, as they never interrupt any 
person who is speaking, but wait patiently until he ha- 
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concluded, And then answer with the most perfect re- 
sppet and composure. 

From the ship the passengers are conveyed on shore 
in boats of curious construction, and well calculated to 
elude the violent she ks of the surf* which here beats 
with great violence. 'I i. « boats are formed without 
:t keel, arc Hat-bottomed, haw their sides raised high, 
and are sowed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
tree, and caulked with similar materials : they are re- 
markably light, and are managed with great dexterity. 
The passengers are landed upon a fine, sandy beach. 

On landing, the stranger is surrounded by dubashis 
and servants of all kinds, who solicit employment. The 
dubadiis undertake to interpret, to purchase all he 
wants, to change money, to provide him with servants, 
tradesmen, and palanquins, in shoit, to do every thing 
which a stranger finds it irksome to do for himself. 

The settlement of Fort George or Madras was form- 
ed, by the English, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and in a situation which is very unfavourable 
for a capital. It stands on the extreme point of a 
coast, whevc the current is rapid, and where a tre- 
mendous surf- breaks, even in the finest weather. 
But, however inconvenient it may be, particulaily now 
that the whole peninsula belongs to us, tin* expence of 
lemoval would oe so great, that no alteration will pio* 
babiy ever take place. 

'Flic streets arc spacious and handsome, and the houses 
may be considered elegant. The inner apartments are 
not highly decorated, for they present to the eye only 
white walls ; but these, from the marblc-likc appearance 
of the stucco, give a freshness which* is grateful in so 
hot a country as this. Ceilings are \ cry uncommon, 
for it is impossible to find any ceding which will resist 
the ravages of that destructive insect, the white-ant. 
These insects are so formidable, from the immensity of 
their numbers, that, in a single mght* they would he 
able to gnaw in pieces and destroy a ceiling of any di* 
mansions. 
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Nearly all the principal inhabitants of Madras reside 
in what are called garden- houses, in the country; but 
the offices and counting-houses of every description, 
both public and private, are cither in the fort or the 
town. Tin* garden-houses are usually of only one 
stor y. Most of them are in a pretty style of architecture, 
having porticos and verandas, supported by pillars of 
cluinam. The w alls are of similar materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are covered with matting. 
They are, in general, surrounded by a field or cti»qH)H?id t 
with a few trees and shrubs; but it is not without 
almost incredible pains that flowers or fruit can be 
raised- During the hot winds, which are here preva- 
lent at certain seasons, a hind of mats, made of a grass 
v Inch has a pleasant smell, are placed against the doors 
ami windows, and are constantly watered; so that, as the 
air blows through them, it spreads an agreeable perfume 
and freshness through tin* house. 

Many of the houses on the level district near Madras, 
called C/ioullry Plain* are beautiful specimens ofarchi- 
tuxe, and have apartments both spacious and magnifi- 
cent, The roads are broad, and shaded by noble 
avenues of trees. 

The govern mod -house of Madras is situated near the 
edge- of the esplanade, and has the advantage of a pleas- 
ing view of the sea and Fort St. George. The house 
itself is huge and handsome; the flooi s, the walls, and the 
columns are of the most beautiful chumim, of different 
colours, and almost equal, in splendour, to marble. 
The Jot l is handsome and strong, and not too large. 

The natal hospital is a capacious and well-arrangtri 
building, which has, on the top, an extensive platform, 
where the convalescent? fake exercise, and enjoy the fresh 
air. It commands a view over all Madras, the black- 
town, the garden-houses, and to the shipping in the 
roads. In this place there arc a female and a male 
orphan asylum , both of which appear to be admit ably 
conducted. In the latter the boys arc brought up to 
a knowledge of different trades, in which they may 
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cam a comfortable subsistence; and it wu< in the 
school of this asylum, that the Kcv. Dr. Bell first put 
into practice the present national system of education. 

In Madras the men -servants are all Hindoos, and 
the women-servants are chief!) Portuguese. r l he pa lan- 
f|u in-bearers arc remarkable for their strength and 
shiftless. They !»„/'• a peculiar song or ay, with 
which they amuse thoime. *s while on a journey: this 
at first sounds like the exprc^ion of pain and wtaii- 
i icv.s but it presently breaks out into sounds of ex- 
altation. 

The manner of living, among the English in this city, 
has more of external elegance than at Bombay; but the 
.state of society is much the same. Mrs. Graham «a)s 
that .slm was at a public ball in the pant Jit on, 'i bis is 
n handsome building, and, besides a ball-room, cont n‘n> 
a theatre, card-rooms, and verandas. During the cold 
.season, monthly assemblies arc held here, and there are 
occasional halls through the whole year. 

AY. Thomas ^ Mount, at a little distance from Madras, 
j\ a place of public and daily re^mt. This mount is ni 
.smooth as a bowling- green, and is planted, on each Mile, 
with banyan and yellow tulip-tret s. The gintlenien find 
ladies of Madras, nearly every day repaii, in their gay- 
est equipages, to the Mount Kuad ; and aftt i furiously 
driving along if, they loiter away an hour or two at the 
Mount, and then return home. 

The usual visiting hours, at Madras, art from nine 
o'clock till eleven. At two, all the principal inhabit- 
ants eat what is called tiffin: this, in fact, is the rial 
dinner, at which wines, and strong beer from England, 
are freely ’.rank. 'The ladies then retire; and, for the 
most part, undress, and lie down with a novel in their 
hands, over which they generally sleep. About file 
o'clock, the master of the family returns from his office: 
the lady dresses for the Mount-road; returns, again 
dr,s&es, dines, and goes from table to bed, unless there 
be a ball, when she dresses once moie, after which *he 
dances all night. 
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There arc few objects near Madras which serve to 
illustrate the history or character** of the original inha- 
bitants of India. One, however, is too curious to be 
omitted: this is a beautiful Hindoo temple, or p/aW^. 
at Tnp/ecane, two miles south of the town, it is ot 
cunsideiable magnitude; and the top of the building, 
rising considerably above the trees, it is seen over all 
the neighbouring country. Adjoining to the temple i* 
a large tank, with steps descending to the bottom, Idled 
w ith water. The whole is of stone, and the masonry 
is excellent. On the surface of the temple are many 
i iiru res iu bus-relief, illustrative of the religion ot the 
Hindoos. 
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III N DOST AN CONTINUED. 

Xnrrative of the Travels i>f Lord Vat.entia anil Mit. 
S n.r, fiom Madras, through Seringa put (n a t to Man- 
lift lore. 

Lorn Vyfkntia left Madras in the eveninu ot tin 
"‘id of February. He travelled in a palanquin, and 
the first set of bearers oimicd him twenty- -u\ miles in 
five hours. The country, after he awoke in the morn- 
ing, appeared to be fiat and sandy, with frequent jun- 
gle, tdl lie approached Conjewram . Here the inhabit- 
ants were occupied in cultivating the rice or paddy- 
fields. The pagodas, at this place, are large, and ot 
the same shape of those at Tanjoro. The principal 
entrance to the great pagoda is very lofty. On the 
loft, after passing through it, is a large edifice, which 
contains, as the Bramins assert, a thousand pillars. 
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Many of these are handsomely and curiously car ml, 
with figures of Hindoo deities, some of which have a 
kind of halo or glory \ omikI their heads. The sides of the 
•steps leading up to it a» e formed by two well-carved ele- 
phants drawing a car. An elevated musnud or throne 
occupies the cent? e. Opposite to this building arc a 
t»iuk, and several pa*: o s: the side of one of tlieifi i> 
eovered with aheient uk! u..’ noun characters. On an- 
other is carved, in re)i< f, some curious designs, in com- 
partments. The second court, or inner squat c, is consi- 
dered holy, and Christians arc not permitted to enter it. 
This temple is dedicated to Siva. Mr. Salt ascended, 
by seven flights of steps, to the top of the large gate- 
way. 'flic view from it was extremely fine, consisting 
of extensive woods, intersected by a large sheet of 
water: numerous pagodas tqipeared to rise among 
the trees, atid a magnificent range of retiring moun- 
tains closed the distance. To the vu->t of Coiqeve- 
lain, and about half a mile distant, i-» a Muguluihy- 
sliaptd pagoda, of rude and massive seulptuie. At it*, 
entrance arc four monstrous lions, and a hull formed of 
clay, evidently modern. On the right of the cntiancc 
ate seven small oieular buildings. The pagoda itself 
is pyramidal, and tei m mates, at the top, in a dome. 
Ft^ interior consists of two gloomy apaitments; in the 
first of which aie two small gilded statues, with onU 
their heads visible. This pagoda is at piesent eiuuely 
deserted. 

The tank* at Oonjeveram nre lined with stone, and 
are in good icpair. The stie#K aic wide: they nos* 
* ach other at light angles, and have a range of cocoa- 
nut-trees on each 3ide. The whole town has a pros- 
perous appearance, 

Lord Valentin was much struck with the chariots 
tlrat were employed m earning the chief deity of ih* 
place, on his annual visitation to another pagoda. 
These 'hariots were of large size, and, though dispio- 
poitmg&d in shape, must be handsome, when tliev aie 
deco tilled with coloured ornaments. 
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In passing the great pagoda, the priests and numer- 
ous dancing-girls were drawn out to pay his lordship 
their compliments. The dancing-girls at this place 
were very numerous, and some of them were pretty. 

Beyond Conjeveram, villages* are thinly scattered. 
The jungle is more frequent; and the soil, being a dry, 
gravelly sand, was raised by the wind, and nearly suf- 
focated his lordship. The choultries or caravanscras, 
erected by pious natives, to afford shelter to travel- 
lers, are numerous, but many of them are falling 
into decay. They are much injured by the banyan- 
trees, the seed of which is often carried by -birds to the 
top of these buildings. Here, in the rainy season, 
it finds nourishment between the large stones, where 
it gradually takes root. As the plant increases in 
thickness, it separates the stones, and, at last, shatters 
the building into ruins. 

[Betwixt Conjeveram and Arcot there is a tank or 
artificial reservoir for water, about eight miles long 
and three miles broad, which fertilizes a great extent 
of country. Few public tvorks supply the people with 
more important comforts than this. 

Arcot is the nominal capital of the Carnatic 
Payengaul , or “Carnatic below the Passes;” and die 
nabob maintains a garrison of his own troops in the fort.] 
It was once a large and populous place; but it bears 
strong marks of the devastation of w r ar, for the greatest 
part of it is now in ruins. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahometans. 

A lofty chain of hills commands Vellore ; and die 
road winds among these, through vast masses of rock, 
and groves of wild date and palmyra-trees, with here 
and there a small pasture. It was about two o’clock- 
in the morning when Lord Valentia reached the outer 
works of Vellore , which here descend from the lofty 
ridge, and wind along the valley. Having passed the 
town, and reached the gate of the fort, the sentinel re- 
fused to admit him. He was consequently obliged to 
write a note with a pencil;. by the light, of the moon, to 
Colonel Campbell thp commandant; and, after the 
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ill lay of an hour, he was admitted. The guards weir 
turned out, and the colonel received his lordslnp at the 
steps of his house. 

After breakfast lie took a walk with Major Marriol, 
lo see a palace or pagotla, now converted into a uma- 
a&inc. It forms side of the public square, in which 
are also the palaces o r ’ <ho princes, the commandant’s 
house, and die houses of the chief inhabitants. In the 
front is a lofty gateway, of inelegant but imposing aiehi- 
tecturc, having, on each side, a statue, with four arms, 
wad formed of a kind of blue stone. After he had 
passed the gateway. Lord Valentia was conducted into 
a noble apartment, suppoitcd by pillars, singularly hut 
beautifully caned. Nothing but the path nt labour of 
a Hindoo could h<i\c finished so minute a work. The 
musnud, or throne, was at the back part of the build- 
ing. It was about twelve feet square, and rested 
on the back of a prodigiou ; tortoise. Opposite to thN 
apartment, is another, similar in sire, but of different 
architecture, and more plain. Facing tin* great gate- 
way are several small pagodas, sin rounded by a wall. 
Those seem much more ancient than the others. 

The fort of \ el l ore had, at tbi> time, been chosen as 
a place of security for the family of Tippoo. A deep 
and wide ditch, chidlv cut out of the solid reck, sur- 
rounds it; and, in addition to the usual defence, the 
ditch is filled with alligators of \eiy large size. With 
these a serjoant of the Scotch brigade, for a trifling 
wager, engaged in battle. lie* entered the water, and 
was several times drawn beneath the surface by the 
ferocious animals. He, however, at labt escaped, but 
not without several severe wounds. This foil ro- 
•minded Lord Valentia of the architecture of the ancient 
English baronial castles. 

The season was now so far advanced, that the night 
wa* the only time in which travelling was supportable. 
Lprd Vdontia, therefore, determined to take advan- 
tage of file night to reach the Gants, hoping that, 
when ho was on the higher land, the heat would not 
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be &o great as in the plains. The gentlemen of the 
ibit lent linn fifteen palanquin- boys; and, at nine 
o’clock, in the evening of the 25th of February, he 
proceeded on his journey. 

At a quauer-past six, in the morning, he awoke, and 
found himself at Sautghur, thirty miles beyond Vellore. 
r t he situation of this place is picturesque, being sur- 
rounded with rocks, covered, in part, by brushwood. 
As the next stage, up the Gaut f was a laborious one, 
lus lordship had sent on bearers from Madras, They 
were r, ad y, but the cooleys or porters, who were to 
can) the baggage, could not be found. As, therefore, 
hew 9 s obliged to wait, he amused him* elf by visiting 
the garden of the nabob of the Carnatic. This is con- 
sidered the best in the country; but, like all other 
ta tc-in gardens, it has no beauty. The trees are plant- 
ed regularly, and water is conducted, by small chan- 
nels, to the loots of each. At a qua iter-past t( n the 
Cooleys aimed; and his lordship now proceeded across 
.1 plain, whete he was nearly suffocated with diwt. 
Thence a^c* ndmg a slight lull, he came within sight 
of the (unit itself, lie advanced to the foot of it, 
and, after listing, for a little while, at a mosque near 
tlie dty bed of a river, he began to ascend. The hist 
put of the ascent was extremely steep; but the pass 
It *td ban widoud and levelled since the conquest of 
My iOie by the British. An easy communication has 
thus been effected between the Carnatic and the My- 
soie, an object of great importance, by the lacil ty 
which it gives to trade. 

'Hie scenery was now completely changed. In 'toad 
of a plain similar to tint uvir which his loidship 
had passed from Madras, the whole country was undu- 
lated, with a few lofty desolate peaks before him. It 
appeared to be extremely barren; and he was disap- 
pointed at not seeing extensive forests, as he had ex- 
pected. At six o’clock, in the morning of February 
the 2 Sth, the town of Bangalore was in view. 'I he 
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countiy was here more naked than any his lordship had 
yet sun 

[ Bangalore is a phie of considerable celebrity, hav- 
ing had a strong foi f , winch w i s c< strutted by llydti 
Aly, after thr best style ol Mai or» tan military archi- 
tecture Dm mg b* judicioin vemment ol this 
pi met it be< imo a plac imp i ice Its ti ade was 
then great, mel its manulae ire w it numcious, hut 
lus son, Iippoo Sub, dunnf, a v«i with the Bntish, 
destioyid the Unt, and eitheiwni greatly injuie d the 
place AVithm t lie town there* «m handsome girdens, 
in the Asiatic style. Those of Ilydcr and JTppoo are 
extensive, and divided into plots, sepnateel by walks, 
the side^s of which arc oinatnc nltd with fine typresv 
titcs It is usual, in g miens of Mussulmans, to 
have a sepirite pieces of ground loi each kind of plant 
Thus one plot is entirely Idled with iose-tiees, another 
with point gi in Us, and so foith The eypiess and 
\me grow lnxurnntly, and ipple and pc ich lx os both 
piodute fiuit The climate, ol Bangalore is said to bt 
both healthy tnd pie isant ] 

Hie c ountiy from B ingaloir was wild arid uneven 
X»ord Vilemu was lnlonned tint tigns uu very 
numtienis m some* ot the jungles through which he 
pased, hut tlx numerous lights, tamed by his ser- 
vants, secure d him from any attack 

1 view of hum^apalam much dissppon ti d his 
expectations I In only conspicuous ohjee ts weie the 
minaiotso* the mosques, winch an nutliu lofty nor 
elegant. At a vill ige about two miles horn the* town, 
h< was unt by an office*!, who delivered tp him i lcttu, 
mfoimiug linn that the commandant of the place hud 
fitted up the pihice of the late Tippoo Saib for lus ic- 
ception 

T he liolmah d, oi pnvate re&idcnteof Iippoo, con- 
sists of a squm, time sides of which aic divided into 
two stones, with a vei uida of nnpamttd wood m fiont, 
Behind ore maiy small rooms, that wcic used by 
1 im as warehouses, but are now painted and fitted up 
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for the English resident. The fourth side consists of a 
single room, the height of the whole building. This 
had been the durbar or hall of the tyrant, in which 'lie 
sat and wrote, or received his ministers. It is a hand-* 
some apartment, about seventeen feet wide in front, 
and forty feet deep. The walls are painted red, and 
have a gilt trellis- work running over It, formed by the 
tiger's scratch, the favourite ornament of Tippoo. Sen- 
tences from the Koran, in letters of gold, on a red 
ground, each about a foot high, extend round the room 
as a cornice. Three rows of pillars sustain the roof, 
which* is coloured like the sides of the room; and each 
pillar is of a single piece of wood, painted red, and 
highly varnished. The shape is fantastic, bulging to- 
wards the bottom, but narrowing till they join a base 
of black marble. Behind the durbar is a small room 
where the tyrant slept, when fear or anger would per- 
mit him. It has only two windows, both of which are 
grated with iron; and the door is strongly secured. 
The only entrances into the lolmahal were through the 
harem that adjoined; and by a narrow winding pas- 
sage, in which Tippoo caused some tigers to be chaii^d 
as an additional defence. 

Lord Yalentia found Seringapatani much inferior to 
any capital which he had visited in India. The palaces 
of the sultan had neither the imposing massive dignity 
of the Hindoo architecture, nor the light airy elegance 
of the Mussulman buildings at Lucknow. The public 
apartments of Tippoo were handsome, but those of 
Hyder were plain in the extreme. The zenanas, or 
apartments for females, of both, were extremely bad. 
They consisted each of a quadrangular building, two 
stories high, with verandas all round. Some of the 
rooms were large, but unornamented, and the columns 
were of wood. All these buildings are now appropri- 
ated to public purposes. Hy tier's palace is the resi- 
dence of the surgeon ; and his zenana is an European 
hospital. Tippoo’s zenana is a barrack for artillery : his 
private apartments are occupied by the resident, and 
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liis public apartments by the European troops. These 
buildings, from their want of windows, have, exter- 
nally, a heavy appearance. 

Lord Valentia \»'«vd Tippoo’s arsenal, which, for- 
merly, was a choultry md pagoda annexed to the 
rajalfs palace. The architeciuie of the whole i< lua*- 
bive, and much* more ancient than that of the other 
buildings. The pillars are square, and covered with 
sculpture; but the spaces between them have been 
filled up to adapt it for its present pm poses. In this 
place arc kept vast numbers of matchlocks, spears, 
cresses, nair-knives and coots of chain tumour, which 
belonged to Tippoo, but which are iisdsss to the 
.British, and only valuable as curiosities or old iion. 
The most singular articles are several pieces of artil- 
lery, cast by Tippoo, and each ornamented with the 
figure of a tiger devouring the head of an European, 
an emblem of tlic ferocity of the tyrant, and of hib im- 
placability towards his Christian enemies. The arsenal 
now contains a considerable magazine of European 
muskets and field-pieces, 

Mr. Salt, who had set out fiom Madras some days be- 
fore Lord Valentia, and who tra\elh j d along a somewhat 
dilfcrent route, reached A real on the 17 th of bVbnimj. 
On the ensiling day he passed through Vellore, and, on 
the 1 <>th, arrived at Amboor. The whole of the coun- 
try, from A root, too evidently showed that it had not 
recovert ’ its population, since the wars with Tippoo. 
Many paits which had before been cultivated, wcie 
row barren and waste. The village of Ambour is neat, 
And regularly built. Its inhabitants are industrious, 
and make a considerable quantity of castor-oil, which 
they export. Near it is a lofty and isolated mountain, 
on which stands a fort, almost impregnable by nature; 
the only approach to it being by a narrow and very 
steep path, through a smaller foit at the base. Mr. 
Salt ascended to the top, and found there a plain, (suffi- 
ciently large to have rendered its cultn atioif an objt ct of 
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some importance,) and two tanks, near which the barracks 
had formerly stood. The view from it was noble and 
extensive, and the air wa& cool and pleasant, in com- 
parison with what he had experienced below. 

Karly in the morning of the 25 th he reached Osrour, 
where the Hindoos Were celebrating one of their festi- 
vals. The scene was extremely gay; and, while they 
were occupied in conveying, in procession, the idol 
which they worship, Mr. >Snlt made a drawing of hi? 
clnu iot. 

At yi aha villi he saw some large hats flying about in 
the middle of the day; and thousands were clinging, 
by their feet, to two trees. His attendants shot throe 
of tin in. They each measured about four feet from 
wing to wing. Their heads were not much unlike 
(ha» of a fox, and the ir hair was fox-coloun d. 

In the evening, Mr, Salt went, about three mile>, to 
.,oe a garde i> which bad belonged to Tippoo Saib. It 
was of great extent, laid out in strait walks, and filled 
with mango, guava, lime, orange, and pomograuare- 
lre< a. The guavas mid pomegranates were ripe, rod 
the mango- trees were beautifully in blossom. Neatly 
all the adjacent country is flat. 

He arrived at the village of TaUcut , early in the 
morning of the 29th of February* It was covered 
with n log so dense and unpleasant, that he shut him- 
self up in Ins palanquin until ten, by which time the 
* sun had dispersed it. From the great care which tin; 
.inhabitants appeared to take, to guard themselves 
again* t its influence, Mr. Salt imagined that this kind of 
fog was very injurious. They were all wi upped in 
coarse black mantles, with their months cautiously co- 
vered ; and they looked more like spirits of the infer- 
nal regions than human beings. The bills around w c a> 
scare* ly visible at mid-day; and, to add to the misery 
of its situation, there was a range of sand-hilb at the 
back of the town, which reflected an intense heat into 
the place. Talicut contains a pagoda of ancient struc- 
ture; and, on the top of a small steeply within the 
wall ’'liich surrounds it, b the statue oJ a bull, about 
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twelve feet in length, and eight feet and a half in 
height. It was, at this time, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and with rich trappings. 

Mr. Salt pass, d through Satligul ; and, after ha\ ing 
visited a celebrated cat ».:*ct, called the Falls o)' Cau- 
veri f he proceeded to Narsij^or. On an island, near 
this place, is a pagoda tilled with monkey*, which are 
regularly fed and much reverenced, fn the ensuing 
night he arrived at Serwgapatum. 

On the 4th of March, Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt 
set off together from Seringapatam for Mangalore. 
I he road was extremely rough and bad, and before 
they reached Chin anally , the first stage of five miles, 
the bearers had fallen scvoal times, though they took 
three hours to perform it. On the ensuing day th*'y 
reached KerLary , which has a mud tort. In an open 
-space near it, is a small pagoda, beneath the shade of 
which Lord Valemia received presents from the chief 
man ol the town, and took his breakfast. Beyond this 
the country was finely undulated, hut cultivation had 
taken place only in the valleys, where numerous tanks 
secured a constant supply of water. At a distance 
many hills weie seen. Ifc stopped to dine at a very 
beautiful spot, near a village which had a mud wall and 
a sinall foit. At this place were two tanks, so large 
that they appeared like natural lakes. Many net- 
fields were in the greatest luxuriance; and near them 
were defensive groves of arcca, banana, mango, ami 
cocoa-mit-u ees. 

L he trav ellers passed through the town ol’ ilasana 
by torch-light : it appeared to be strongly fortified. 

I Ju^y next passed through the jicturesque little town 
Of Paliam; and, on approaching the hdls, the jungle 
wa« seej to be very thick, and was said to be the haunt 
of tigers. The tops of the mountains were bare; but 
the lower parts were shaded by timber-trees and jun- 
gle. As they advanced the scenery became peculiarly 
wLd, and the road was so uneven, that the bearers were 
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frequently obliged to rest. They had now entered the 
defiles of the chain of mountains which separate the 
table-land of Mysore from the low country of Mala- 
bar. The road, across this part of the Gauts, had 
been formed, with great labour, out of a bed of loose 
rock, over which the torrents, in wintci, had run with 
so much force as to wash aw f ay all the softer parts, 
and, in several places, to leave locks four or five fett 
in diameter, standing in the middle of the road, and 
not more than two foot asunder. To relieve the palan- 
quin-bearer*., Lord Valentia was obliged to walk tlie 
whole \\ ay. The descent of the travellers, on the wes- 
tern side of the Gaul, was impeded by meeting numer- 
ous droves of oxen, which were ascending it, laden 
with *alt fiom Mangaloi At the foot of the moun- 
tain the vegetation was peculiai ly rich and luxmiant, 
and the scenery extremely picturesque and beautiful. 
The country, even through the last stage to Manga- 
lore w r as very uneven: the road, however, was good, 
fji it was a perfect pa\ emont of huge stones 


©ap’tf ^natructum. 

HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

I dc 9> liption of the most important places in the inferior 
of Hindostan, betwixt Mangalore and Calcutta . 

Lirrr.t is known to Europeans respecting the interior 
of Hindostan. Tlie accounts that, hitherto, have been 
given of it, are, in general, brief and unsatisfactory : 


See an account of Mangalore, page 130. 
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taken either from the descriptions of the natives, or 
from those of persons who have traversed it in com- 
mercial pursuits, and, consequently, whose attention has 
been occupied with other ' subjects than those illustra- 
tive of topography. 

Respecting liejapour oi ! T h 'uipotu , once the capital 
of an important district, and about three hundred miles 
north-east from Mangalore, we know nothing more 
than that it is a fortified town, of eonsideiable extent 
and population; that it is situated in a well- w f a tore d, but 
naked country; and that it was formerly a city of great 
splendour, filled with palaces, mosques, and magnifi- 
cent buildings, both public and private, but of which 
lew vestiges now remain. 

llffdrabad , the present capital of the Nizams of 
the Deccan, was twice visited by Dr. Ileyne, in the 
years 1?08 and 1809. It is a large and populous 
place, bounded, on the north, by a small river called 
the Musy, and surrounded by a low wall. In 1798, 
Dr. Ileyne, could not, without great difficulty, procure 
admittance, as no European, not even an officer of the 
East India Company’s detachment, was permitted to 
enter it. The streets arc, in general, narrow, badly 
paved, and far from straight. Most of the houses arc 
built of wood, and have a very wretched appearance. 
Few women are seen in the streets; but, in one part 
of the town, Dr. Ileyne observed great numbers of 
dancing- girls. The streets are incessantly crowded 
with men and horses. As eastern pomp requires a 
great numbe of attendants, and large sums of money 
to support them, it is easy to see why this capital is 
very populous : all the money collected in the pro- 
vinces is spent here. The bazars, however, which 
Dr. Ileyne visited, were ill-supplied with goods: 
the china-shops contained a miserable collection of 
articles, and the other shops were not much bet- 
ter. The buildings, in Hydrabad, best worth see- 
ing, are the large mosque and the palace. The former 
is a grand edifice; and has two domes, which are so 
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high as to attract the attention of the traveller at a 
great distance. The street leading to it was, hy no 
means, such as to prepare him for the sight of so mag- 
Jiilicent an edifice. It conducts to a gate, where he was 
ordered to dismount from his horse, and take otf his 
boot-!. From this spot lie ascended a flight of steps, 
# and suddenly found hhnstlf on the esplanade before 
th' 1 mosque. Nor, however, being ponnitted to enter 
it, he could only see, through the gate, that the into* 
ri or consisted of a great number of beautiful and regu- 
lar porticoes, round a spacious centre, where, before a 
burning -taper, were several Mahometan doctors upon 
their carpet^,. The pillars were very lofty, and each ap- 
p< ared to ho composed of one solid piece of granite, 
the surface of which was beautifully polished. Near 
the entrance of the mosque is a tank or reservoir of 
uanrfbr ablutions. It is square, and has su»ps do* 
scending into it. On the side of the mosque, near the 
reservoir, J)r. Ilcyne was shown a small mausoleum of 
coarse marble, very artificially cut. It contained the 
body of the mother of the then reigning niznm, and 
wa-v always covered with flowers. He had no oppor- 
tunity of visiting the palace, which, including the 
ymana, or apartments and grounds appropriated to the 
women, is said to be several miles in circuit. The 
. nizam had hire more than six hundred females, among 
f whom woie many Circassians, and Georgians, and evert 
some Italians, lie was an old and emaciated cripple. 
Tin 1 streets of tlydrabad were crowded with beggars* 
some of whom were so insolent as even to seize the bri- 
dle of l)r. Ilcyne’s horse, and not suffer him to proceed 
until he had satisfied their demands. On the northern 
bank of the Musy is a kind of suburb called the Beghtftu 
Bazar; and so called because the duties levied on all 
k sorts of meich.indise in this bazar, belong exclusively 
to the beghum or queen. The streets of this suburb 
are very narrow, *and the houses mean. Dr! Ifeync 
went only into the shops of the druggists, but he found 
in these as great a variety of articles as in many of the 
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dvuggists-shops that he liarl seen in Europe. In the 
course of ten years after this visit, so great a change 
had taken place here, that, in 1809, he rode through the 
suburbs without interruption, and without insult. The 
gates were now \vvd ' open, Christians were freely ad- 
mitted, and English »vs were seen parading the 
streets in every direction. 

Six miles north-west of Ilydrabad, and joined to it 
by a wall oi communication, is a strong and celebrated 
fortress called Golftmla. This fortress is .surrounded 
by stone walls and deep ditches, and is of so great 
an extent that it might be denominated a city, Niai 
the middle of it is a hill, which rises in shape like a 
sugar-loaf, and the sides of which are encompassed by 
a royal palace. The province of Goleonda lias long 
been famous for til. 2 * diamonds which have, at dillirent 
times, been obtained from jit. But the most impor- 
tant diamond-mines of lliudostau are near Rauhnmlo, 
a town about a hundred and live miles south- wes< 
from Hydrabad. 

Beder is a fortified city within the territory of the 
nizam, and eighty miles from Ilydrabad. It ww 
formerly the capital of a cmnddeutble kingdom, and is 
now celebrated for its numerous and magnificent pago* 
das. In a north-westerly directum, beyond Bcdei, and on 
a plain nearly surrounded by mountains, stands Auru.i- 
gabad, This is a modern city, of large size, and very 
populous; and is bubbled, both for its name and on- 
gin, to the emperor Aureng-zebe, who cncptppassed ir 
with walls and bastions, and, for some tiWHS Ynado it 
the place of his residence. II is palace was surrounded 
by walls and other fortifications. The adjacent coun- 
try is extremely fertile*. 

Nagpmtr, the capital of a district which is subject to 
a thief of the eastern Mahrattas, is situated in a fertile 
and we.I-cultivatcd country, about a hundred and 
eighty miles from Aurungabad, and is a town of mo- 
dern Hate. It is extensive and populous, but is meanly 
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built, and guarded only by a small citadel of inconsi- 
derable strength. 

Eastward from Nagpour, in the province of Orissa, 
and near the shore of the Bay of Bengal, is the town of 
Jagarnaut , famous for three of the richest and most 
frequented pagodas in India. These are immense cir- 
cular structures, and objects of peculiar veneration 
with the Hindoos. One of them is a hundred and fifty 
feet high, and is a well-known land-maik to mariners. 
In their vicinity are several small pagodas, each of 
which is a sanctuary containing an idol. Jagarnaut is 
now the fountain-head of Hindoo superstition in India, 
and is annually visited by many thousands of pilgrims 
from all the adjacent countries. Cheat numbers of 
these, from heat and exhaustion, die on the road; and 
their bodies generally remain unburiod. Hence, on 
appioaclung Jagarnaut, the load may, for many miles, 
be traced by the human bones which are strewed along 
it; dogs, jackals, and vultures seem here to subsist 
on human prey. The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
who visited this place m the month of June, 1809, says 
that the road, in all dn ections, as far ns the eye could 
reach, seemed coveied with pilgrims; and that, ncai 
the outer gate of the town, a host of them, like an 
army, was encamped. They were prevented, by dP guard 
of soldu rs, fiom entering, until they had paid what is 
called the pilgrims tax, or a certain sum of money 
each, towards the support of the temples. Mr. Bu- 
chanan passed one devotee who laid himself down at 
every step, and thus measured the road to Jagarnaut 
by the length of his body : this he did, ns a penance oi 
merit, to please the god. 

Jagarnaut or Jaganath is a name of the Hindoo god 
' Vishnu, and also of Krisna; but it is chiefly applied tv 
- the latter, as lord of the universe. Two other idols, 
besides Jagarnaut, are worshipped lien : these are call- 
ed Boloram and Shubudra, and are consul*, rod as his 
brother and sister. The temple of Jagarnaut is a stu- 
pendous fabric, having its walls and gates covered 

L 
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with indecent emblems, in massive and durable sculp- 
ture; forthe worship of this eastern Moloch is con- 
ducted with rites that arc accompanied by the most dis- 
gusting obscenity. 

The town is nearly ene< '^passed with sand-hills; and 
the adjacent country is almo*>i wholly destitute of ver- 
dure, The sandy plains near the sea, are, m some place**, 
wliitened by the bones of the pilgrims; and the offen- 
sive effluvia of the town is extremely noisome. Here 
the senses are also assailed by the squalid and ghastly 
appearance of the famished pilgrim**; many of whom 
die in the streets, of want or disease. 

Mr. Buchanan was at Jagarnaul on the 18 th ol‘ June, 
during the time of a grand Hindoo festival, when the 
idol is exhibited to the people. At twelve o’clock it was 
brought out from the temple, amidst the acclamations 
and tremendous shoutings of thousands of its worship- 
pers, and was placed upon a throne, on a stupendous 
car or tower, about sixty feet high, which rested on 
wheels. Attached to this car were six cables, of the 
size and length of a ship’s cable; and, by these, the 
multitude drew it along. Upon the cm were the 
priests of the idol, surrounding his- throne, and other 
persons, to the number of about a hunched and twenty. 
The JtJol is a block of wood, painted black, with a 
frightful visage, and a distended mouth of bloody colour. 
Its Arms arc of gold, and it is dressed in gorgeous ap- 
parel, The other two idols aie of a white and yellow 
colour. v ivo elephants preceded the three towers: 
these animals bore Hags, were dressed in crimson capa- 
risons, and had bells hanging to tbeij caparisons. 

Mr. Buchanan accompanied the proci ssion close to 
the tower of Jagarnaut, which grated harshly on its 
wheels, deeply indenting the ground in its progress., - 
Several times it stopped; and obscene songs, which are 
considered grateful to the god, were sung to urge it 
on. WHtaf it had proceeded to some distance, a pil- 
grim offered himself a sacrifice to the idol, by lying 
down on the road, with his arms extended, and suffer- 
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>ng the vrhcc Is of the car to pass over and crush him 
to death. The people threw cowries or small money, 
upon the body, in approbation of the deed; and it was 
afterwards earned away, to a place beyond the town, 
were the dead bodies are usually cast forth, to be di - 
\oured by dogs and vultures* ^ 

The solemnities continued for several day*; hut 
Mr. Buchanan wes glad to escape from the place, and 
no longer to witness rites so horrid, and superstitions 
so humiliating and dreadful as are practised here. 
Jagainaut is, at present, subject to the British go\ em- 
inent, ‘but it has not hitheito been considered safe to 
abolish this hint fid idolntiy. 

About lifty mih s noith tiom this plat e is the town 
of Cuttack, situated m a low island, formed by two 
bundles of the nvor Mahanuddy, and about forty 
imh* horn the sid-coast. It once contained a fort, 
many magnificent buildings, a palace consisting of nine 
distinct edifices, and a splendid Hindoo temple. At 
present it is an open town, and contains no building 
descivmg of notieo 

Betwixt Cuttack and Calcutta is Balasore , a sea- 
port ot Oiissa, and a town of considerable trade. At 
thjs place ships gcneially take in pilots, to conduct 
them up tin* (hinges. The adjacent country is Hat, 
and pioductb a gicat abundance of rice and other 
S' lam. 

4 description of Calcutta. Chiefly taken from Mr 3 
Graham’s account of that city , rvtittui in the autumn 
of 1810. 

In passing up the Ganges, the appearance of the coun- 
try , near the mouth of the liver, is somewhat un- 
promising : a fi iv bushes, along the watci’s edge, form 
a daik line, which just marks the distinction between 
sky and water, and die the only objects se+*i. As the 
.ship approaches Calcutta , the capital of Bengal, the 
riser narrows; and, from a part of tt, called the Car- 

i « 
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den Reach) presents a view of handsome buildings, on 
a flat; surrounded by gardens. These are villas be- 
longing to the opulent inhabitants of the place. The 
vessel has no sooner gained another reach or bend of 
* the river, than ti^ whole city bursts upon the eye. 
This capital of the^ih^h dominions in the East is 
marked by a considerable iortress, on the south side of 
the river, which, for ‘ strength and correctness of de- 
sign, is allowed to be superior to any in India. In the 
foreground is the water-gate of the fort; and the 
glacis and esplanade are seen, in perspective, bounded 
by a range of beautiful and regular buildings. 

Close to Calcutta is the busiest scene that can be 
imagined. The river is crowded with ships and boats 
of every form: here a fine English East Indiaman, 
there a grab or a dovv from Arabia, or a proa from 
some of the eastern islands. On one side are seen 
the picturesque boats of the natives, with their floating 
huts; on the other, the bolios and pleasure-boats of 
the English, with their silken streamers, and their sides 
ornamented with green and gold. 

Calcutta extends from the western point of Fort 
\yilliam, along the banks of the river, almost to the 
village of Cossipoor: that is, about four English mil^s 
and a half; but its width, in many parts, is inconsi- 
derable. The streets, in that cjuarter of the town 
which is occupied by the English, are broad. The 
line of buildings, surrounding two sides of the espla- 
nade of the fort, is magnificent; and it adds greatly to 
the superb appearance, that the houses are* detached 
from\each other, and insulated in a great space. The 
buildings are all on a large scale, from the necessity of 
having a free circulation of air, in a climate, the heat of 
which is extreme. The general approach to the houses 
is by flight of steps, with great projecting porticos / 
and s6|ae of, them are surrounded by colonnades or 
arcade^ which give them somewhat the appearance of 
Grecian temples. But the rest of the ( city has narrow, 
confined) and crooked streets, which are interspersed 
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with innumerable reservoirs, ponds, and gardens. 
Some few of the streets are paved with brick. The 
houses are variously built; some of brick, others of 
mud, and a still greater number with bamboos and 
mats ; and these different kinds of edifices, being inter- 
mixed with one another, form a motley appearance. 
The bamboo-houses are invariably of one story, and 
covered with thatch: the brick-houses have seldom 
more than two floors, and have flat terraced roofs. 

Like London, Calcutta is, of itself, a small town; 
but its suburbs swell it to a prodigious city, peopled by 
inhabitants from every country of the world, and more 
than half a million in number. Chinese and French- 
men, Persians and Germany, Arabs and Spaniards, 
Armenians and Portuguese, Jews and Dutchmen, are 
seen mixing with Hindoos and English, the original 
inhabitants, and the actual possessors of the country. 
This mixture of nations ought, perhaps, to weaken 
national prejudices; but among the English, at least, 
the contrary seems to be the case; yet, in all serious 
affairs, and in questions of justice, every man is on the 
same footing. The busy scene of coaches, pbatpns, 
and single-horse chaises, intermixed with palanquins, 
and hackeries or small covered carriages, drawn by 
oxen ; the passing ceremonies of the Hindoos ; and the 
different appearances of the fakirs, form, altogether, a 
sight perhaps more novel and extraordinary than any 
other city in the world can present to a stranger. 

Of the public edifices in Calcutta, the Government - 
house, constructed under the direction of the Marquis 
Wellesley, is the most important. It is in the Ionic 
order of architecture, its lower story forming a rustic 
basement with arcades. On the north side is a hand- 
some portico, with a flight of steps, under which car- 
riages drive to the entrance; and, on the south, there 
is a circular colonnade with a dome. The four wings', 
one at each corner of the building, are connected with 
it by circular passages, so as to promote a free circu- 
lation of air all around, from what quarter soever the 
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wind may blow. These wings contain all the private 
apartments. In the north-eastern angle is the council- 
room, decorated, like the family breakfast and dinnoi- 
rooms, with p traits. The centre of the building is 
given up to two room * of peculiar magnifies nee. The 
lower room is paved witu ^aik giey marble, and sup- 
ported by Doric columns, covrml with thunam or 
cement, and polished so as to appear like Panan mai- 
ble. *Ovei the hall is the ball -mom, flooitcl with dark 
polished wood, and supported by Ionic column*. Both 
these are lighted by a profusion of cut-glass lustres, 
suspended from the painted ceilings, where excellent 
taste is displayed in the decorations. 

The other important public buildings are the ton'll - 
house , a handsome edifice; the rout (-house, and two 
churches . The largist of the churches lm> a fine por- 
tico, and both have handsome spues. The hospital 
and jail are to the south of the town, on that part of 
the esplanade called the Course , wheie all the equi- 
pages of Calcutta assemble every evening, as those of 
Madias do on the Mount-road. The imtets build - 
ings, on the north-side of the government house, ap- 
pear like a hospital or pool -house. Tl.tj contain 
apartments lor the writers newly come liom IJntain, 
and who are students at the colkge in I oit \\ ilham. 
The latter is in the centre of the buildings, and con- 
tains nothing important except lecture rooms. At 
state 1 times there are general examinations in the 
college; arid public disputations are held, by the 
students, m the Persian, Hindoo, and Bengalee lan- 
guages. These disputations take place in the prcstuce 
of the governor-geneial, who usually makes a speech 
on the occasion; and medal are distubutcd to such 
of the students as distinguish themselves. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than both the outside 
and inside of Foi l William . The barracks are hand- 
some buildings ; and the trees, in the different squares, 
render the whole delightfully cool. There arc no 
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private houses within the fort; and the public build- 
ings seem all in excellent order. Mrs. Graham was 
particularly pleased with the fonndcry and the machine 
for boring cannon. Nearly opposite to Fort William 
is a private dock-yard; and about a mile below it, is 
another. 

In the middle of the city a large open space has 
been left, in which there is a lank or reservoir y that 
covers more than twenty-five acres of ground. It was 
dug, by order of the government, to furnish the inha- 
bitants of the place with water; as, in the dry season, 
the w r ater of the Ganges becomes brackish by the in- 
flux of the tide. The numerous springs which rise in 
it, preserve the water always nearly at the same level : 
it is railed round ; and no person is sutler ed to wash 
in it, but all arc at liberty to take from it as much 
water as they please. 

The English society , in Calcutta, is more numerous, 
and affords a greater variety of character, and a 
greater portion of intellectual refinement, than that 
of the other presidencies of India. During the winter 
months, Mrs. Graham says, there are many private 
halls and masquerades, besides dinner and other par- 
ties innumerable. The public rooms are very pretty; 
but are too small for the climate, and for the number 
of persons who assemble in them. 

Near the city is a cemetery, consisting of several 
acres, and called the English burying- ground. This is 
so closely covered with columns, urns, and obelisks, 
that it seems like a city of the dead. It extends on both 
sides of the road, so that nothing can be seen beyond it ; 
"and the greatest number of persons buried there have 
died under five-and-twenty years of age! It is painful 
to consider the number of young men who are cut 
pff during the first two or three years of their re- 
sidence in this climate. Multitudes, who had been ac- 
customed, in every trifling illness, to the tender 
solicitude of parents, of brothers and of sisters, have 
died here alone, and have been mourned by strangers. 
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Mrs. Graham was shown the botanical garden, which, 
at this time, was under the management of Dr. Rox- 
burgh; and she was delighted with the order and neat- 
ness of every part, as well as with the great collection 
of plants, which had been here assembled, from every 
quarter of the globe, i L ; s garden is beautifully situa- 
ted on the banks of the Hoogly, and gives the name of 
Garden-reach to a bend or angle of that river. Above 
the garden i& an extensive plantation of teak-trees, 
which thrive very well here. 

The latter part of the month of October is a season 
of festivity among the Hindoos at Calcutta. Mrs. 
Graham, under the date of October 25th, says she 
heard tom-toms, drums, pipes, and trumpets, in every 
corner of the town ; and saw processions, in honour of 
a Hindoo goddess called Kali, going to a place about 
two miles distant, where there has long been a temple 
dedicated to her. In all the bazars, and at every shop- 
door, were suspended wooden figures, having human 
heads, and the neck stained blood colour; referring, no 
doubt, to the human sacrifices, which were formerly 
offered to her, the tutelary goddess of Calcutta. Three 
weeks before this, the festival of Kali, under the name 
and attributes ofDoorga, had been celebrated; and her 
images, with those of some other divinities, had been 
carried in procession, with great pomp, and bathed in 
the river Hoogly, which, being a branch of the Ganges, 
is also considered sacred. The figures were placed 
under canopies, gilded and decked with gaudy colours, 
and earned upon men's heads. Several of these mov- 
ing temples went in succession, preceded by musical 
instruments, banners, and bare-headed B ram ins. They 
were followed by cars, drawn by oxen or horses, gaily 
caparisoned, bearing the sacrificial utensils, accompa- 
nied other Bramins ; and the procession was closed 
by an innumerable multitude of people of all casts. 
This feast lasted several days. 

Calcutta- is the chief mart for the commerce of Ben- 
gal, and the residence of the governor-general of India. 
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It is also the scat of justice, and lias four judges, who 
dispense judgment according to the laws of England. 
The police of the city is committed to a super attendant 
of police, and to several justices of the peace, who have 
certain stated salaries, and by whom all petty delin- 
quencies are tried. u Tannahs” or guard-houses are 
erected in the different districts of the town; and the 
streets are patrolled by a few companies of native sol- 
diers. 

Along the Ganges, beyond Calcutta, the scenery is 
placid and beautiful. The trees extend to the water’s 
edge, and even into the water, and conceal half the pa- 
godas and villages with which the banks of the river, 
on each side, are covered. Near the bank of the river, 
and at the distance of about sixteen miles from Calcutta, 
is the park of Barrnckpore . The Marquis Wellesley 
began here the construction of a palace, but was obliged 
to discontinue it, in consequence of the frugality of the 
East India Company. This spot is peculiarly beauti- 
ful, Tamarind, acacia, pcepil- trees, and numerous 
others, flourish in great luxuriance; and, as the park 
occupies the site of an ancient village, the ruins have 
occasioned an irregularity of surface, which has been 
improved into little knolls and dells. A small rivulet 
supplies several fine tanks in the park: these embellish 
tin scenery, and furnish food for many aquatic birds 
kept in the menagerie. There is something in the 
scenery of this place which reminded Mrs. Graham of 
the banks of the Thames: similar verdure, similarly 
rich foliage, and a similar majestic body of water. 
Hero too are villas along the banks of the river; but 
there are no villages, nor any cottages which could re- 
mind her of those in England, 

The Danish town of Serampore is immediately op- 
posite to Barrackporc. It is now in the hands of the 
English, and is the great resort of missionaries, under 
whose direction there is a press, where the .Scriptures 
arc printed in all the eastern languages. 

i* 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 


Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Agra, From 
Travels in India , by William Hodges, B. A. 

Mr. Hodges, an artist of distinguished talent, who lmd 
accompanied Captain Cook, in one of his voyages round 
the world, was at Calcutta in the beginning of the year 
1781. During his residence there, the governor- 
general of India, Warren Hastings, Esq. resolved to 
make a tour through the interior of the country, and 
Mr. Hodges was permitted to accompany the expe- 
dition. 

On the 25th of June he embarked on the Ganges, in 
a kind of boat called, a budgerow. The periodical 
rains had commenced, and the whole country presented 
.such a freshness of verdure, and so much vigour and 
beauty of foliage, that all nature appeared in the utmost 
luxuriance. 

At a little distance above Calcutta, the vessels passed 
the Danish town of Serampore , and beyond it the 
Dutch settlement of Chinsurah . The latter is distin- 
guishable at a considerable distance, and has a band- 
some appearance. Mr. Hodges next saw the town of 
Hoogly . This, though now nearly in ruins, possesses 
many vestiges of former importance. In the beginning 
of the last century it was a great mart for the export 
trade from Bengal to Europe. 

In liis progress up the river he was shown the great 
military station of Bur ham poor > where there are barracks 
lor ten thousaud men ; and, above it, the island of Cos- 
xiwbuutr. In the latter there is a factory, belonging to 
the East India Company, where a commercial resident 
\s constantly stationed. Not far from Cossimbuzar is 
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the city of Moorshedahhnd, [the capital of the provinces 
of Bengal, until the establishment of the British power. 
It is a large but ill-built town, irregular in the construc- 
tion of its streets and houses, and wholly destitute of 
magnificent buildings, either public or private.] On 
each side of the river were seen numerous villages, and 
the country was in a high state of cultivation. 

When the vessels arrived at Patna , the shores of the 
river were lined with people, and the windows and tops 
of the houses, and every wall were crowded.* The 
governor-general went oil shore, but it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could proceed through the multi- 
tudes* which surrounded him. After he had passed, all 
seemed to bo surprised at the simplicity of his appear- 
ance, and at his ready and constant attention to prevent 
any injury even to the meanest individual, from the 
irascibility of his servants, who endeavoured to keep them 
from pressing upon him. The inhabitants could not 
but contrast this appearance and conduct with those of 
their nabobs, whom they had never seen except mounted 
on lofty elephants, and glittering in splendour; follow- 
ed by the soldiery to keep off the multitude from of- 
fending their arrogance and pride. 

The city of Patna, the principal seat of the province 
and government of Dakar , is long but not wide, and 
contains a great number of inhabitants. This is the 
residence of the political and commercial chiefs; and 
the courts of justice for the province are held here. 
The buildings are lofty, and the streets narrow, and far 
from ( lean. 

From Patna, Mr. Hodges made an excursion 
inland, about seven miles, to view the mosque <>/' 

* Moonhdr , on the river Soane, This building, 
though not large, is very beautiful. It is of square 
form, with pavilions rising from the angles; and, 
■in the centre, is a majestic dome, the top of winch is 
finished by vvhai Indian architects call a cullus, that is, 
the curve of the dome is not broken, but is continued 
by an inverted curve, until it finishes in a crescent. 
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The outer surface of the dome is covered with orna- 
ments cut in stone, and in the shape of plantain-leaves. 
The great entrance to the mosque is similar to the en- 
trances of many of our large Gothic cathedrals, having 
columns diminishing, as it were, in perspective, to the 
inner door. It has i large tank, with several buildings 
rising from the water, a.;d containing pavilions. The 
whole, however, is much decayed. 

Mr. , Hodges returned to Patna, and, following the 
fleet, he passed the mouth of the river Caramnasm t 
and on the 1 2th of August arrived at Buxar . This is a 
fort and small, military station. The expedition pro- 
ceeded from this place to Gazipoor , on the eastern 
shore of the Ganges, where he saw the ruins of a fine 
palace. It stands upon a high bank, and on a point of 
land which commands two great reaches of the river. 
From, the bank, which is at least thirty feet from the 
water, is raised a basement of brick and masonry, fif- 
teen feet high. On this is the palace, which is of an 
oblong square shape, with pavilions at the angles, and 
in the centre of each side. The whole has an open 
space, supported by colonnades, surrounding it. Within, 
on the ground-floor, is a channel for water, about four 
feet wide ; and, at equal distances, there formerly were 
fountains. About two miles inland from the river are 
the remains of a serai or caravansera, and, nearly ad- 
joining to it are several tombs. These buildings are in 
a fine taste of Moorish architecture, and in good re- 
pair. 

From Gassipoor, Mr. Hodges proceeded to Benares , 
a distance of twenty English miles, and arrived there 
on the day after the governor-general had reached it. 
At this. .place lie anticipated great pleasure, in being 
able to contemplate the pure Hindoo manners, arts, 
buildings, and customs, undepraved by any intermix- 
ture with those of the Mahometans; and he laid his' 
plans for observing them with the utmost attention. 
But an unhappy rupture with some of the native 
powers, which immediately succeeded, frustrated, for 
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the present, those designs, and induced not only Mr. 
Hodges, but the whole party, to hasten to Chunar, a 
place of security, about twenty miles distant. 

The Fort of Chunar is situated on the Ganges, near 
twenty miles above Benares. It is built on a rock, 
which is fortified all round by a wall, having towers at 
various distances. Near the extremity, which overlooks 
the river, is the citadel, of the highest antiquity, and 
said to have hern originally built by the Hindoos. In 
it is an altar, consisting of a plain black marble 
slab, on which the tutelary deity of the place is tra- 
ditionally supposed to be at all times seated, except 
from sunrise until nine o’clock in the morning, when he 
is at Benares, and during which time, from the super* 
stitinn of the Hindoos, the only attacks can be made by 
an enemy with any prospect of success. In various 
parts of the fort are old sculptures of Hindoo divinities, 
now nearly defaced by time. There are likewise, on 
the gates, some ancient Persian inscriptions, which 
mention in whose reign, and by whom, the fort was re- 
paired and strengthened. Chunar lias always been con- 
sidered a post of great importance. It was ceded to 
the English East India Company in the year 1772. 

The war was soon concluded ; and the whole party 
returned to lh'nares on the 28th of September* This 
city, being the capital of an extensive district, and par- 
ticularly marked as the seat of tlic Bramin learning, is 
an object of peculiar interest, especially, since the 
same maimers and customs now prevail among the in- 
habitants as prevailed at the remotest period that can 
be traced in history; and, in no instances of religious 
or civil life, have they admitted of any innovations 
"' from foreigners. 

Benares is about four hundred and sixty miles from 
Calcutta, and stands on the north side of the river, which 
‘is hero very broad, and the banks of which arc high. 
Several Hindoo temples embellish its shores, and are all 
ascended by flights of steps from the water. Many 
other public and private buildings possess also cou&i- 
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derable magnificence. Nearly in the middle of the 
city is a considerable Mahometan mosque, with two 
slender towers or* minarets. The streets are narrow, 
and not kept in , good repair. The houses are very 
high: Mr. Hodges observed some in which he counted 
five stories, each ;torv inhabited by a different family. 
The more wealthy Hindoos, however, live in detached 
houses, with open courts, surrounded by walls. 
During die hot months of the year, from the beginning 
of April till the end of June, the heat, in this place, is 
very great. 

Surrounding the city are many remains of buildings, 
the effects, says Mr. Hodges, of Mahometan intolerance. 
One is a large circular edifice, which’ lias evidently been 
a Hindoo temple, or part of one: there are still vestiges 
of some of its ornaments, and on one part Mr. Hodges 
found a Grecian scroll. 

While this gentleman was pursuing his professional 
labours in Benares, he received information that a cere- 
mony was to take place on the banks of the river, which 
greatly excited his curiosity. He had often read, and 
had repeatedly heard of that horrid custom among the 
Hindoos, the sacrifice of a wife on the funeral pile of her 
husband. Many instances of this practice have, he says, 
been recorded by travellers : Mr. Howell, in a work enti- 
tled “Historical 1 C vents relative to India,” thus accounts 
for it. At the demise of Brahma, the great Hindoo 
lawgiver, his wives, inconsolable for his loss, resolved 
not to survive him, and offered themselves victims, on 
bis funeral pile. The wives of the chief rajahs, the 
first o dicers of the state, being unwilling to have it 
thought that they were deficient in fidelity and affec- 
tion, followed the example set them by the wives ot* 
Bralmia. The Bramins, a tribe then recently establish- 
ed, having pronounced that the spirits of those heroines 
had immediately ceased from their transmigrations, and 
entered the first state of purification, it followed that 
their wives claimed a right of making the same sacrifice 
10 God, and to the manes of their deceased husbands. 
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At length the wives of other Hindoos caught the enthu- 
siastic flame; and thus the heroic acts of a few women 
brought about a general custom. The Bramins gave it the 
stamp of religion, and instituted forms and ceremonies 
that were to accompany the sacrifice; subject, however, 
to restrictions, which leave it a voluntary act of glory, 
piety, and fortitude. Mr. Howell mentions that he 
was present at many of these sacrifices, and particu- 
larly records one on the 4th of February, 1743, near 
Cossimbuzar, of a young widow of high rank, between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. This infatuated 
wommi was strongly urged to live, for the future care 
of her children; hut, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
her frit mis, and though the agonies of death were 
painted to her in the strongest terms, she, with a calm 
and resolute countenance, put her finger into the fire, 
and held it there a considerable time; after which, 
with one hand, she put fire in the palm of the other, 
sprinkled incense on it, and fumigated the Bramins. 
She w'as told, by some of her friends, that she would 
not he permitted to burn herself. This intimation ap- 
peared to give her deep affliction, and she resolutely re- 
plied, that death w T as in her own power: and that, if she 
was not allowed to he burnt, according to the principles 
of her cast, she would starve herself to death. Her 
friends, finding her thus peremptory, were obliged, at 
last, to consent to the dreadful sacrifice. 

The person whom Mr. Hodges saw was of the Bliysc 
or Merchant cast. On repairing to the spot, on the 
banks of the river, where the ceremony was to lake 
place, he found the body of the nun lying on a bier, 
and covered with linen, already brought down and laid 
.ifiar the edge of the river. At this time, about ten in the 
morning, only a few people were assembled, arid these 
seemed to be wholly destitute of feeling at the catastrophe 
winch was to take place. After waiting a considerable 
time, the wifi- appeared, attended by the Bramins, and 
music, with some few’ relations. The procession was 
slow and solemn: the victim moved with a steady and 
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firm step; and, apparently, with a perfect composure of 
countenance, she approached close to the body of her 
husband. She then addressed the persons who accom- 
panied her, without the least trepidation of voice or 
change of counters re. She held, in her left hand, 
a cocoa-iuit, in which a r ,1 colour was mixed up; and, 
dipping into it the fore linger of her right hand, she 
marked those who were near her, and to whom she 
wished to show the last act of attention. She observed 
Mr. Hodges attentively; and, with the colour, marked 
him on the forehead. She appeared to be four or five 
and twenty years of age. Iler dress w y as a loose robe 
of white flowing drapery, which extended from her 
head to her feet. The funeral pile was composed of 
dried branches, leaves, and rushes: it had a door on 
one side, and was arched and covered at the top ; and 
by the side of the door stood a man with a lighted 
brand. From the time the woman appeared, to the 
taking up of the body to convey it into the pile, about 
half an hour was occupied: this was employed in 
prayer with the Bramins, in attentions to those who 
stood near her, and in conversation with her relatives. 
When the body was taken up, she followed close to it, 
attended by the chief Brarnin; and, when it was de- 
posited in the pile, she bowed to all around her, and 
entered without speaking, 't he moment she entered, 
the door was closed, and, shortly afterwards, fire was 
put to the combustibles. They instantly .flamed, and 
immense quantities of dried wood and other matters 
were thrown upon the funeral-pile. This last part of 
the ceremony was accompanied with the shouts of the 
surrounding multitudes, which prevented their hearing 
any screams that the victim might have uttered. 

Whilst he w*as at Benares, Mr Hodges received the 
commands of the governor-general to proceed to Bidjc- 
gar, for .be purpose of making drawings of that place, 
and of the fort of Lutteefpoor on the road. After 
passing through an open country, the cultivation of 
which had not suffered much from the recent disturb- 
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ances, he entered the jangles or woods which surround 
Lutteefpoor . These consist chiefly of bamboos: they 
extend close to the walls of the fort, and are so thick, as, 
in some parts, to be impenetrable. The fort is built of 
stone, and has round towers in the walls. It is now in 
a ruinous state. 

Two miles from this place is a high and difficult 
rocky pass, at the top of which the country continues 
level and flat, until within three or four miles of Bidje- 
gar, when it sinks, and a natural fosse appears to sur- 
round the extremity of the mountains; and the view is 
terminated in a low, swampy country. Bidjegar is 
fifty miles from Benares, and the fort stands on the top 
of a mountain, covered, from the base to the summit, 
with wood. This is the last of a long range of emi- 
nences, which, at this place, rudely decline to the plain. 

Mr. Hodges returned to Benares; and, not long 
afterwards, preparations were made for the departure 
of the governor-general. He set out about the end of 
December, and, early in the month of January, 1782, 
the whole party arrived at Baugh; poor. 

Having obtained permission to visit Agra, and some 
other important places in this part of the country, he 
proceeded thither in a palanquin. Passing through the 
fertile district, known by the name of Dooah , he arrived 
at Alht/f'ihad, which stands at the point of confluence 
between the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges. The 
fort of this place, which is of stone, was constructed by 
the emperor Acbar; and, from its situation, it com- 
mands the navigation of both rivers. It is flanked by 
round and square towers, and covers so considerable a 
'space of ground, that a great number of men must have 
been requisite for its defence. Within the walls are 
some large areas, but these are now little more than 
heaps of ruins, chiefly covered w ith the remains of the 
crumbled buildings. At the exterior of the fort stands 
what is called the city : it, however, consists merely of 
thatched huts, and has scarcely a vestage of any con- 
siderable house, Allahabad was, at this time, in the 
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possession of the nabob of Oude. It had once been the 
residence of the Great Mogul. 

After continuing there three days, Mr. Hodges pro- 
ceeded to Can.'tq: r )'>r % a military station on the Ganges, 
This is a cantonment ibr a brigade, amounting, on the 
war-establishment, to ten thousand men; and it may be 
considered as a great encampment, for all the men 
liave their families with them. 

Crossing the Ganges at this place, be continued his 
progress to Lucknow , now the capital of the province of 
Oude, and the residence of Asoph ul Dow la h, the nabob, 
who was also vizier of the other part of the empire of 
the Great Mogul. Lucknow is an extensive city, but 
meanly built: the houses consist chiefly of mud walls, 
covered with thatch; and many of them are formed of 
mats and bamboos, and are thatched with leaves of 
palm-trees, and sometimes with straw. 

The streets are crooked and narrow. During the 
dry season, the dust and heat are intolerable, and 
during the rains, the mire is so deep, as to be scarcely 
passable. There were, at this time, a great number of 
elephants belonging to the nabob and his court, which 
were continually passing the streets, either to the palace 
or to the river, and occasioned great danger and annoy* 
ance, both to the passengers and the shopkeepers. 

The palace of the nabob was on a high bank, near 
the river, and commanded an extensive vieu r . It had 
been greatly extended by the reigning prince, who had 
erected large courts within the walls, and a durbar or 
hall of audience, in which he received publicly all per- 
sons w'ho were presented. This durbar consisted of a 
range of three arcades, parallel to each other, was sup- 
ported by columns in the Moorish style, and was 
ascended by steps from a flower-garden. The exterior 
of the palace reminded Mr. Hodges of what he had 
imagined might be the style of a baron's castle in Eu- 
rope, about the twelfth century. Close to the palace, 
and separated from it by a narrow, dirty, or dusty road, 
was a garden, walled round, and having, at each angle, 
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a grand pavilion of brick, covered with clmnam or 
stucco, and painted with ornaments, which, at a little 
distance, had a rich effect. 

From Lucknow*, Mr. Hodges made an excursion to 
Fyzabad, distant, in a south-easterly direction, about 
eighty miles. Having letters of introduction to an 
officer in the service of the nabob, he was received, at 
his entrance into the city, by a person who was ordered 
to conduct the palanquin-bearers to a house in a large 
garden, which was appropriated to his accommodation. 

Fj/za(utd is a city of considerable extent, and appears 
to contain a great number of people, but chiefly of the 
lowest class; for the court, Inning removed to Luck- 
now, drew alter it all the great men, and most of the 
merchants, bankers, and shroffs or money-changers. 
These last are persons in all the towns, and even vil- 
lages of India, who make large sums by their know- 
ledge of the exchange, which, in India, is in a state of 
constant fluctuation. 

There are, in Fyzabad, the remains of many hand- 
some brick buildings. That in which Mr. Hodges 
resided, had a large and beautiful pavilion over the 
gateway or principal entrance* The ascent to it was by 
a narrow staircase, which led to three open rooms, com- 
manding a view on one side of the city, and on the 
other of the garden and a vast extent of country, with 
the river Ciogra> winch is not far distant, and which in 
here of considerable width. Opposite to the gate was a 
mosque, with three domes, the eentie one very large. 
The form of these domes was that of an egg set on its 
point; and the apparent want of firmness at the base, 
had a very unpleasant effect on the eye. Mr. Hodges 
visited the remains of the palace which had been built 
by the late nabob Sujah ul Dow] ah. He found it a 
vast structure, covering a great extent of ground, and 
having several areas or courts, and many separate 
buildings. In the inner court are the remains of a dur- 
bar or hall of audience, an elegant edifice, on the same 
plan as that of the palace at Lucknow, but much richer. 
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The grand entrance to the palace is through a large and 
handsome gate, which is a place of arms, and at which 
a guard is kept. 

Nearly adjoining tn Fyzabad are the remains of the 
ancient T city of Oucle . L; Colonel Dowc’s translation of 
Feritsha’s history, this is mentioned as the capital of a 
great kingdom, even at so early a period as one thou- 
sand two hundred and nine years previously to the 
Christian era. Hut, whatever may have been its former 
magnificence, no traces of grandeur arc left. It is, 
however, considered a place of sanctity ; and the Hin- 
doos perform pilgrimages thither from all quarters of 
India. At this place and Fyzabad Mr. I lodges re- 
mained a few days, after which he returned to Luck- 
now. 

The countiy through which he had passed; from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, and thence to Fyzabad, had 
the same general character ; there were very few con- 
siderable elevations to be seen in it. It was in a mo- 
derate state of cultivation; and, where it had been 
neglected, the neglect had evidently been occasioned 
more by a want of capital, than by the natural sterility 
of the soil. Some of the villages, of which there were 
many, were comfortable in their appearance ; but the 
•inhabitants of others seemed to bo in great distress. 

Mr, Hodges returned to Lucknow , and thence pro- 
ceeded to Etaya, a large but .wretched town, situated on 
a lofty bank of the river Jumna, and having the remains 
of a fo: which overlook the stream. Seven days after 
he had left Efaya, he reached the Shah Da rah, near the 
eastern shore of the Jumna. Here nearly the whole 
space, as far as the eye could reach, was a continued ' 
scene of ruined buildings, tombs, walls, arches, and 
par*$ of domes. Along the western bank of the river 
were observed the ruined palaces of the great orn’rahs. 
A little further the city of Agra presented itself to the 
eight, with the great fort and palace ; and the prospect 
was terminated, towards the south-west, by that vast 
monument of eastern elegance, the Taje? Mabel. Mr. 
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Hodges pitched his tent in a walled garden, near a spot 
on which was encamped an omrah of high rank, the 
nabob Mirza Shulleh Khaun, with an army of several 
thousand men. This encampment extended over a 
great space of ground, and more resembled a city than 
a camp. It had shops of every denomination; and 
every soldier, and every tradesman and artificer had his 
family with him. The tent of the nabob was of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with gold and lined with silk: it 
was, however, much torn and moth-eaten, and had, 
therefore, no very splendid appearance. 

The weather at this season (about the end. of Febru- 
ary) was delightful : the mornings were dear, and so 
cool that several of the tanks were frozen over; but, in 
the middle of the day, the air was generally hot. 

Agra is on the south side of the river. The present 
city was raised by the emperor Acbar, about 15(56. It 
was named, from him, Acharabad, and was the princi- 
pal scat of his government. The fort, in which is con- 
tained the imperial palace, is of vast extent. It is of a 
red freestone, and originally had a double wet ditch, of 
great width and depth. 

Shah Jehan, the grandson of Acbar, disliking the 
situation of Agra, in consequence of the excessive heats 
to which it was exposed during the summer months, 
and desirous to raise a metropolis which should bear 
his name, built (about the year 1631) a great city ad- 
joining to the old city of Delhi, and named it Jehana- 
bad; but the name, like that of the empire, is now 
nearly lost. To people the new city, he is said to have 
transported thither one half of the inhabitants of Agra ; 
and the ruins which immediately ensued in Agra, ren- 
dered it necessary to erect, for the security of the people, 
another wall, within the old one, 

■The whole space between these two walls is now one 
mass of ruins. Towards the Delhi gate of the fort, is 
the great mosque, of red stone, but in a state of de- 
cay.' Adjacent to this is the choke, or exchange, a 
mere ruin; and even the fort itself is going rapidly to 
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desolation. In the eastern front of the fort was the 
imperial residence, built of white marble, covered on 
the top with plates of copper, gilt, which to this day 
retain their full bistre ; and, at no great distance, is a 
mosque, constructed *>f the same beautiful materials, 
and adorned with copper u.»d gilded ornaments. It is 
impossible to contemplate the ruins of this grand and 
venerable city, without feeling the deepest impressions 
of melancholy. Mr. Hodges was informed that its 
remains extend, along jjic banks of the river, through a 
distance of not less than fourteen miles. It is dangerous 
even to walk among some of them ; for, at every step, 
unless great care be taken, the passenger is liable to 
sink, through holes, into covered vaults, which arc 
now the habitation of poisonous reptiles. The streets 
are very narrow. 

About six miles from Agra, on the great road load- 
ing to Delhi, stands the tomb of the Emperor Arbor . 
This enormous building is in a garden of twenty acres, 
regularly planted, with forest and fruit-trees, and many 
flowering-shrubs, and walled round. The monument 
stands in the centre of the garden. It is a square 
building, with gates in the middle of each side, and 
pavilions at the angles and over the gates. It con- 
sists of five stories, which gradually diminish, and 
which also have pavilions at the angles. The domes 
of the pavilions are of white marble; but the remain- 
der of the building is of red stone, i:- parts intermixed 
with ttrrblc.- The fifth or upper story is entirely of 
white marble, and has a range of windows extending 
round each side. Its interior is curiously inlaid with 
black marble. On each story of this building are 
large terraces, which, in the times of the emperors 
Jehanguire and Julian, had coverings of gold cloth, 
supported by pillars of silver, - 

From the summits of the minarets or slender towers, 
in front of the tomb, the eye ranges over a prodigious 
extent of cqfiwtry, not less than thirty miles in a direct 
line, the f;$m>lc of which is flat, and filled with ruins 
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of ancient grandeur: the river Jumna is seen at a dis- 
tance, and the glittering towers of Agra. This fine 
country exhibited, in its present state, a melancholy 
proof of the consequences of bad government, of wild 
ambition, and the horrors attending civil dissensions. 
Surrounding the monument of Acbar are many tombs; 
said, by tradition, to have been those of his wives. 

Along the high road from Agra to Delhi are many 
small buildings, each in the form of a square pedestal, 
having a cone, about eight feet high, rising from it. 
The cones contain a great number of square niches* 
in which were formerly placed the heads of malefac- 
tors, in (error cm. These buildings, likewise, served the 
purpose of marking the distances on the road. 

Two miles south-east of Agra is a beautiful monu- 
ment, raised by the emperor Shah Jehan, for his be- 
loved wife Tajc Mabel. It bears her name, and 
is called the Taje. Mabel. Adjacent to it was 
formerly a great bazar, or market, for the richest 
manufactures of India, and of foreign countries. This 
bazar consisted of six courts, and was encompassed 
with great open porticoes; but scarcely a vestige is 
now remaining. The Taje Mabel rises immediately 
from the river; it is founded on a base of red free- 
stone, at the extremity of which are octagonal pavi- 
lions, consisting of throe stories each. On the same 
base are two large buildings, each crowned with three 
domcatof white marble, and having the centre dome 
considerably larger than the others. One of these 
buildings is a mosque; and the other was designed ftnf 
the accommodation of any groat personage who might 
visit the tomb. The body of the principal edifice is 
octagonal, and, in the middle of each of the sides, is. 
raised a vast and pointed arch; and the top, above this 
arch, rises considerably higher than the other parts of 
the building. Those faces which form the octagon, 
on either side of the great arches, have two stories of 
pointed arches, with recesses, and a low ‘balustrade in 
front. Within the several arches which extend round 
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the building, are windows, formed, by an open fret- 
work, in the solid slab, to give light to the interior. 
Beyond this octagonal front, and rising considerably 
higher, are four octangular pavilions, with domes ; and, 
in the centre oi whole, and rising as high as the 
domes of the pavilion, is a cone, whence springs the 
great dome, swelling front its base outwards, and ter- 
minating on two balls, one above the other, of copper, 
gilt, surmounted by a crescent, from the centre of 
which a speaivhcad terminates the whole. 

The basest material that has been used for the cen- 
tre-part of this building is white marble, and the orna- 
ments are of various coloured marbles. The fine 
materials, the beautiful forms, and the symmetry of 
the whole, with the judicious choice of its situation, 
far surpassed any thing that Mr. Hodges had ever be- 
held. This tomb, with the adjacent mosque and 
buildings, and an highly-ornamented garden, of vast 
extent, is said to have required the employment of 
twenty thousand men, constantly at work, for twenty- 
two years. 


€igl)t£ntl) ©ap’jet Bjtijfftniction. 
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HINDOSTAN CONTINUED. 

A description of the city of Delhi• ** 

Delhi, formerly the capital of the Mahometan 
sovereignty in Hindostan, and the metropolis of the 
Mo<?ul empire, stands on the western bank of the river 


• From a paper by Lieutenant W. Franklin, inserted iu 

the fourth volume of Asiatic Kesearckes. 
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Jumna, and about a hundred and twenty miles north - 
west from Agra. So great was once its extent, that 
its ruins arc supposed to cover a space nearly twenty 
miles in circuit ; and in its environs, towards the north- 
west, avc the remains of many spacious gardens and 
country-houses of the nobility. These were abun- 
dantly supplied with water,, by a fine artificial canal, 
which once fertilized, in its course, a tract of more than 
ninety miles in length. 

The present city (as already stated*) was founded, 
about the year 16dl, by the emperor Shah Jehan. If 
is abopt seven miles in circumference, and has, on 
three of its sides, a wall of brick and stone, with a 
parapet, and loop-holes for musketry, but no cannon. 
In this wall avc seven gates , . with handsome arched 
entrances of stone. Near one of these, and in the 
centre of a spacious quadrangle, is a madressa or 44 col- 
lege but now shut up, and without inhabitants.. 
The apartments for the students are on the sides 
of the square, and divided into separate cham- 
bers, which are small, but commodious. At the upper 
part of the quadrangle is a mosque, built of red stone, 
and inlaid with white marble; and, hi one corner, is 
the tomb of the founder of the college, surrounded by 
a shrine of white marble, pierced with lattice- work. 
Near the Cabul gate is a garden, in which Are two 
tombs; one of the wife of the emperor Mahommed 
Shah, and the other of the daughter of Aurung Zebe. 

Within the city of New Delhi are the remains of 
many splendid palaces , surrounded with high walls, 
and occupying a considerable space of ground. Their 
entrances are through lofty arched gateways of brick 
and stone, over which are galleries for music. Before 
each palace is a spacious court-yard, which has been 
intended for the reception of the elephants, horses, 
and attendants of the visitors. Each palace had a 
harem or seraglio, separated by a partition- wall, but 


* See page 237. 
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having a communication by private passages. They 
all had gardens, with capacious stone-reservoirs, and 
fountains in the centre. An ample terrace extends 
round each; and, within the walls, were houses and 
apartments for servants and followers of every de- 
scription. They were, likewise, provided with baths, 
some of which had beau ti Jul rooms, lined and paved 
with white marble, and consisting of five distinct apart- 
ments, into which light was admitted, by glazed win- 
dows, at the top of the domes. , 

There are, in Delhi,, many fine mosques, some of 
which are still in repair, and extremely beautiful* One 
of them, tln> Jama Mnsjed , “ Great Cathedral,” stand? 
upon a rocky eminence, and is ascended by a (light of 
stone steps, through a handsome gateway of red stone. 
The doors of this gateway are covered throughout with 
plates of wrought brass. The terrace on which it is 
situated, is a square of about one thousand four hundred 
yards, having,, in the centre, a fountain for performing 
the necessary ablutions previous to prayer. An arched 
colonnade of red stone surrounds the whole terrace, 
which is adorned, at convenient distances, with octago- 
nal pavilions, accommodated with seats. The mosque 
is of oblong form, and has three magnificent domes ol 
while marble, intersected with black stripps; and two 
minarets,' one hundred and thirty feet high, formed of 
black marble and red stone alternately. Much minaret 
lias three projecting galleries of white marble, and lias 
its summit crowned with a light octagonal pavilion of 
' the sa..jc substance. The whole front of the mosque 
is faced with large slabs of white marble. The inte- 
rior is extremely delicate and beautiful , and has the 
pavement, walls, and roof all covered with marble. 

The modern city of Shah Jchanabad contains many 
goed houses, chiefly built of brick. The streets are, in 
general, narrow; but there, formerly, were two noble 
streets. One of these had handsome houses on each 
side, and merchants' shops, stored with the richest 
articles of all kinds, and supplied with water by 
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an aqueduct of red stone. The bazars are, at present, 
but indifferently furnished;, for the population of the 
city has, of late years, been very much reduced. Some 
cotton-cloths are manufactured here, and the inha- 
bitants export indigo. They receive their chief im- 
ports, by means of the northern caravans, which arrive 
once a year, and bring with them, from Cabul and 
Cashmere, shawls, fruit, and horses. 

Among the most splendid edifices of this city is the 
palace, erected by the emperor Shah Jehan. Jt is 
situate d on the western bank of the Jumna, and is sur- 
rounded, except on the side’ next the river, by a wall 
of red stone. The circuit is about a mile, and includes 
several public buildings; particularly two halls of au- 
dience, one for the nobility, and the other for people 
of every description. Of these, the former has been 
adorned with excessive magnificence; lmt it has been 
much despoiled by invaders. It is one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and forty feet broad, and, in the cornice 
around its interior, are the following lines, engraved, 
in letters of gold, upon white marble: “ Jf there be a 
paradise upon earth, this is it: — *tis this, ’tis this/' 
The royal talks consist of three very large apartments, 
surmounted by marble domes, and admirably finished 
within. The floors, throughout, are paved with mar- 
ble, in large slabs, and there is a fountain in the centre 
of each. Targe reservoirs of marble, about four feet 
deep, are constructed in different* parts of the walls. 
Light is admitted through the roof by windows of 
party-coloured glass. 

The royal gardens, constructed by Shah Jehan, were 
laid out with admirable taste, and are said to have cost 
the enormous sum of one million sterling; but most of 
their valuable and costly materials have long been taken 
tiway. The entrance to them is through a gateway of 
brick; and a canal, lined with stone, and Having walks 
on each side, leads to the Hall of Audience. From 
the hall a noble canal conducted water to the apart- 
ments of the harem. In the front is an open hall, hav* 
m % 
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ing adjoining apartments, the interior of which is de- 
corated with a beautiful border of white and gold 
painting, upon a ground of the finest chunam or stucco. 
At the upper ?r?d of the hall was formerly a marble 
throne, elevated about three feet from the ground* 
The gardens are supposed to be about a mile in cir- 
cumference! Surrounding the whole isf a lofty brick 
wall, which, in many parts, is now destroyed, and the 
extremities of which arc flanked with octagonal pa- 
vilions of red stone. 

The prospect, southward, as far as the eye can 
roach, is covered witlr the remains of extensive 
mosques, pavilions, gardens, and burying-groitmls, all 
desolate and in ruins. The environs of this once mag- 
nificent and celebrated city appear now nothing more 
than a shapeless heap of ruins^ and the country around 
is equally forlorn. The best land in its vicinity is on 
the banks of the Jumna; and here considerable quan- 
tities of .corn, rice, millet, and indigo are produced. 


Narrative of a Journey from Delhi into the kingdom of 
CahvL By the lion . Mountstuart Elphin stone, 
late envoy to the king of Cabal. 

Tiie British government at Calcutta, fearing Jest Buo- 
naparte should attempt to penetrate, by land, into 
Hindostan, deemed it requisite to conciliate the esteem, 
and obtain the fio-operation of the different princes, 
through whose territories it was supposed the troops 
of the modern Alexander plight endeavour to march. 
Among* these independent sovereignties the court of 
Cabulhelda high rank ; and, as its known character 
was haughty, and it was suspected of undervaluing the 
European nations, it was determined that .a mission 
should be fitted out to it, in a style of great splendour. 
The chief preparations for its equipment were made at 
Delhi; a&4 Mr. Elphinstone was placed at the head of 
it, in the character of envoy to the king of Cabul. 

Every thing being completed, the embassy left Delhi 
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on the 13 tli of October, 1808; and, passing through 
CanounrftsL hundred miles westward, quitted the British 
dominions on the 5 1 st. At Chowroa, six hundred camels 
were laden with water, in leathern bags; and the mis- 
sion, with thirteen elephants, entered the dry country* 
In these deserts, however, copper- vessels, two of which 
formed a load for a camel, were found to answer better 
than the bags, which cracked, and spilled much water. 
So great was their dread of the desert, that servants of 
all descriptions absconded, in great numbers, until the 
march was so far advanced that the return became as 
difficult as the progress. 

The first place of importance which the travellers 
reached, \yas Bikaneer . This town, which is surround- 
ed by a wall, strengthened witli round towers, and 
crowned with jagged battlements, stands in the midst 
of a plain of more than ordinary nakedness. Some 
lofty houses, and conspicuous temples, and, at one cor- 
ner, an eminent and showy fort, give to it an impos- 
ing exterior; but its beauty is merely external, and 
mud walls, painted red or white, constitute the mass of 
building within. In consequence of a great difficulty 
in obtaining water, the mission was obliged to halt at 
this place eleven days, 

At Pougguh, where rain-water could be purchased,, 
the travellers arrived on the 19th of November, at 
dark; and, on the 21st, they reached the frontier of 
the king of Cabul’s dominions. Here they were met 
by one hundred and fifty soldiers, on camels, belong- 
ing to Bahawul Khaun, the governor of this eastern 
province, who had sent four hundred skins of water, 
laden on a hundred camels ; and four braxen jars, 
filled with water from the Hyphasis, and sealed with 
the king’s signet, for the private drinking of the envoy 
and his friends. 

At each successive stage, on the road to Mrnjkur , 
additional presents of water, brought from that city, 
announced the attention and hospitality of the sove- 
reign. The embassy arrived there on the night of the 
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;J2d. A conspicuous mosque stands over the gateway; 
and a- tomb, of which the cupola is ornamemed with 
painted tiles, also attracts the notice of travellers at 
a considerable distance. The Persian language arid 
manners here chiefly pr vail. 

After a residence of two d*»ys, the embassy proceed- 
ed; and, in the desert, on the #.5th, it witnessed the 
singular phenomenon of a most magnificent mirage, 
which looked like an extensive Jake or a very wide 
river. The water seemed clear and beautiful, and flic 
figures of two gentlemen, who rode along it, were re- 
flected as distinctly as they would have been in real 
water. On the 20th of November, the caravan icachcd 
the banks of the Gkarra . This river includes the 
Hyphasis , or Begah , and the Ifyxutlrus, or Sullegc ; 
and the Europeans gazed with interest on a stream 
which had once borne the fleet of Alexander the Great. 

The governor of Bahawulpoor, preceded by noble 
presents, came to pay his respects to the envoy; and, to 
the convenient progress of the mission he gave every 
facility of information and active service. Polite, 
frank, intelligent, independent, and generous, this 
officer would have done honour to the best Euro- 
pean society. Bahawulpoor is four miles in circuit, 
but it includes many gardens of mangoc-trccs. The 
houses are of unburnt brick, with terraces of mud; 
and the city wall is of mud. The soil of the surround- 
ing district is a kind of slime, deposited by the river, 
and is verv fertile. 

On the 11 th of December the mission reached 
Mmltaun , which stands about four miles from the left 
bank of the Chenauh , or A cosines. It occupies nearly 
five miles in its circumference; and is encompassed by a 
wall more th&q forty feet high, with towers at regular 
distances; ahajjiaS a citadel on a rising ground. Two 
magnificent tombs, having high cupolas, covered with 
glazed and painted tiles, form conspicuous ornaments 
of the city. The country around it is fertile, well- 
cultivated, and amply watered from wells. 
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The mission lingered, during many days, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moultaun, waiting the arrival of a inch- 
mnndcr, or official person from the king of Cabul, *ro 
welcome it into his dominions. In the mean time 
the gentlemen amused themselves in shooting, hunting, 
and hawking, and were not negligent of statistical ob- 
servations. At length the envoy ventured to proceed : 
on the £lst of December, be crossed the Acesnuw , 
and on the 7th of January the Indus . At Drm 
Ismael Khaim a delay of a month occurred ; tjie envoy 
still waiting for a mehmander. This town is situated! 
in an extensive wooc^of date-trees, within an hundred 
yards of the Indus, and has a ruinous wall of unburnt 
bricks, a mile and a half in circumference. On the 8th 
of January the long-expected m el inlander arrived; and, 
under his guidance, the mission left Deva Ismael Kluiun, . 
and proceeded to ascend the right bank of the Indus, 
towards the metropolis. In the progress of the journey 
it appeared that the road had, in many places, been 
widened and repaired, for the express accommodation of 
the embassy, and hence had arisen the delay of its re- 
ception. 

At Call a -Laugh the read quits the plain country, 
and ascends, among successive stages of mountans, into 
on Alpine climate. The Indus is here compressed, by 
mountains, into a deep channel, only three hundred and 
fifty yards broad. The mountains, on each side, have 
an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut along 
their base for upwards of two miles. This road had. 
been widened for the embassy, but it was still so nar- 
row, and the rock over it was so steep, that no camel, 
with a bulky load, could pass. To obviate this incon- 
venience, twenty-eight boats had been prepared, to con- 
vey, up the river, the largest packages belonging to the 
mission. The first part of this pass is actually over- 
hung by the town of Calla-baugh, which is built, in a 
singular manner, upon the face of the hill. As the 
strangers passed beneath, they perceived windows and 
balconies at a great height above them, crowded with 
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women and children. The road beyond this was cut 
out of solid, salt, at the foot of cliffs composed wholly 
of that mineral, and, in some places, more than one 
• hundred feet high al^ve the river. The salt was hard, 
dear, and almost pure. .!*■ would have appeared like 
crystal, had it not been some vliat streaked and tinged 
with red. All the earth, particularly . near the town, 
was almost blood-red, and this, with the strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and of the Indus 
flowing ii^ a deep and clear stream, past this extraordi- 
nary place, presented such a scene of wonders ns can 
seldom be witnessed. The cam$ of the mission was 
pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth of a narrow 
valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were 
piles of salt in large blocks, (like stones in, a quarry,) 
lying ready for exportation, cither to India or Khoraus- 
saum. 

Beyond this, at a place called Cohaut , the gardens 
were observed to abound with plants similar to those 
which grow in England, and which are strangers to the 
climate of Hindostan. At Budabeer , six miles from the 
metropolis, the mission halted, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging several ceremonies of introduction. 

On the morning of the 25 th of February, after some 
confusion respecting the mode of reception, it was per- 
mitted to enter Peshawar, There was a great crowd 
all the way. The banks, on each side of the road, were 
covered with people, and many persons climbed up 
trees to ee it pass. The crowd increased as it 
approached tfie city ; but the persons accompanying it 
were put to no inconvenience, for a party of the* king's 
horse soldiers, which had come out to meet it, charged 
die mob most vigorously, and used their whips without 
the least compunction. One man attracted particular . 
notice. He wore a high red cap of conical shape, with 
some folds of cloth round the bottom, and a whit§ 
plume; he had a short jacket of skin, black pantaloons, 
and brown boots ; and was an uncommonly fine figure, 
tall and thin, with a high nose, and an animated conn- 
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fenancc. This man, who was mounted ori a fine grey 
horse, carried a long but 'pointless spear, and witn .it 
he charged the mob, at full speed, shouting with a loud 
and deep voice. He not only dispersed the mob, but 
rode, with the greatest apparent iury, at quiet people, 
who were sitting on terraces, and he kept all clear 
wherever he went. 

Near the town the roads were so narrow, and the 
progress of the mission became so slow, that the persons^ 
who accompanied it had time to hear the remarks of 
the spectators: these were expressive of wonder at the 
procession, and of good will towards the English; but 
the crowd and bustle were too great to .admit of any 
distinct observations. At length the mission reached 
the house prepared for it; and the envoy and his suite 
were ushered into an apartment spread with carpets and 
felts, for sitting on. Here they were seated on the 
ground, in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats 
were placed before them. . 

On the day of their arrival, their dinner consisted 
of dishes sent them by the king, and which they found 
excellent. Afterwards they had English meals; but 
the king continued to send breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, and provisions for two thousand persons, and 
for two hundred horses, besides elephants, &c- nor was 
it without great difficulty that the envoy could prevail 
with his majesty, at the end of a month, to dispense 
with tin's expensive proof of bis hospitality. 

The first week after the arrival of the mission passed 
without the envoy being introduced to the king. This 
delay was occasioned by a dispute respecting the forms 
of presentation, which, to Englishmen, appeared to be 
somewhat unreasonable. I he person to be, introduced 
is brought into a court, by two officers, who hold him 
firmly by the arms. On coming within sight of the 
king, who appears at a high window, he is made to run 
forward, fora certain distance, when he stops for a 
moment, and prays for the king. He is? then made .tA 
run forward again, and to pray once more ; and, after 
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another run, the king calls out, ** khcllut,” (a dress,) 
which is followed by the Turkish word, “ getshccn,” 
(begone,) from an officer of state ; and tlie unfortunate 
ambassador is made to run out of the court, and sees no 
more of the king, he is summoned to a private 

audience in his majesty * closet. Mr. Elphinstone, 
however, after some difficulty, prevailed, with the 
ministers of the king to dispense with these humiliating 
forms, and he was received in the most gracious man- 
ner. 

The king of Cabul was a handsome man, about thirty 
years of age, of an olive complexion, with a black 
beard. The expression of his countenance was digni- 
fied and pleasing ; his voice was clear, and his address 
princely. The Englishmen at first thought that he 
wore an armour of jewels, but, on close inspection, they 
found this to be a mistake, and that lps real dress con- 
sisted of a green tunic, with large flowers in gold, and 
. precious stones, over which were a large breast-plate of 
diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleur-de-lis, an or- 
nament of the same kind- on each thigh, large emerald 
bracelets on the arms, above the elbow, and many other 
jewels in different places. There were also some strings 
of very large pearls, put on like cross belts, but loose. 
His crown was about'nine inches high, not ornamented 
with jewels, as European crowns arc, but, to appearance, 
entirely formed of those precious materials. 

It seemed to be radiated, and behind the rays ap- 
peared peaks of purple velvet: .some small branches, 
with pend nts, seemed to project from the crown, and 
the whole whs extremely complicated and dazzling. 
The throne was covered with a cloth, adorned with 
pearls; and, on the cloth, lay a sword and a small 
mace, set with jewels. The room was open all round, 
and, in the centre were four lofty columns, and a inar-* 
hie fountain. The floor was covered with the richest 
carpets imaginable, and round the edges of it were slips 
of silk, embroidered with gold, for the khauns to stand 
on. The view from the hall was beautiful. Immcdi- 
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ntely bolow it was an extensive garden, full of cypresses 
and other trees; and, beyond, was a plain of the Richest 
verdure imaginable: here and there were pieces of water 
and shining streams, and the whole was bounded by 
mountains. When the envoy left the king, he was re- 
conducted to the Kishik K haunch, where all the gen- 
tlemen of the mission received rich dresses of honour. 

Pcskawer stands in the midst of a circular plain, 
about thirty-five miles in diameter. It was now the 
month of March, and the distant mountains were 
covered with snow, whilst the plain was clad with the 
brightest verdure, and the climate was delicious. The 
trees were just beginning to put forth their leaves. 
Many streams ran through the plain: their banks were 
fringed with willows and tamarisks. The orchards' 
contained d profusion of plum, peach, apple, pear, 
quince, and pomegranate- trees, which afforded a greater 
display of blossoms than the strangers had ever before 
witnessed. The greatest part of the plain was highly 
cultivated, and was irrigated by many artificial canals* 
It is almost impossible for a spot of the same extent to 
be better peopled. From one height. Lieutenant Mg* 
cartncy took the bearings of thirty-two villages, all 
within a circuit of four miles. These were generally 
large, remarkably clean and neat, -and almost all of 
them were interspersed with trees. Over the streams 
were little bridges of masonry, which had, at each end, 
two small towers for ornaments. Except a few pic- 
turesque groupes of dates, the only tall trees w ere the 
Jicus religiosa or peepal, and the tamarisk. The leaves 
of the latter, being like those of the cypress, and very 
thick, the groves that were composed of it were ex- 
tremely dark and gloomy. 

The town of Pcshawer stands on an uneven surface. 
It is upwards of five miles in circuit, and contains 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of brick in wooden frames: they are usually 
three stories high, and the lower story fs generally oc- 
cupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might he 
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expected, where no wheeled carriages are used : they 
are paved, but the pavement slopes down to the kennel, 
" which is in the middle, and occasions them to be slip- 
pery and inconvenient. Two or three brooks run 
through different pa^ of the town, and even these are 
skirted with willows and in d berry- trees. 

There are in Peshawar many mosques; hut none 
either of them, or of the other public buildings, deserve 
notice, except the Balia Ilis&aur, and the caravanseia. 
rho former of these is a castle, situated on a hill, north 
of the town : it contains some fine halls, commands a 
romantic prospect, and is adorned with some very 
pleasing and spacious gardens; but, as it is only the oc- 
casional residence of the king, it is now much neglected. 
Some of tin* palaces of the great aie splendid, but few 
of the nobility have houses litre. 

In the middle of the day, the streets of this town are 
crowded with people of all nations and languages, in 
< very variety of dress and appearance. Dried fruits 
and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, saddlery, bales of 
doth, hardware, ready-made clothes, books, and innu- 
merable other articles, are either displaced m tiers in 
front of the shops, or are hung on hooks fiom the ioof. 
\mong the handsomest shops are those of the fmit- 
erers, and the cook-shops. In the former Indian fruits 
are at ranged in pile s, and in the cook-shops every tiling 
is served on earthen dishes, painted and glazed, so as to 
look like China. In the streets are people crying 
greens, curds, and other articles, and men carrying 
water ink .them bags at their backs: the latter an- 
nounce their commodity by beating on a brazen cup. 
With thw are mixed people of the town, in white tur- 
bans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, and 
■ illiers in sheep-skin cloaks; Persians*, and Alghauns, 
in brown woollen tunics, or flowing mantles, and caps 
of black sheep-skin or coloured silk; Khy heroes, with 
the straw sandals, and the wild dress and air of their 
mountains ; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features and 
manners of their own nation, to the long beard, and the 
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dress of the country; and Hazaurehs, not more re- 
markable for their conical caps of skin, with the wool, 
appearing like a fringe round the edge, and for their 
broad faces and little eyes, than for their want of beard, 
which is the ornament of every other face in Pcshawer. 
Among these may be seen a few women, with long white 
veils that reach to their feet; and some of the king's 
retinue, in the grotesque caps, and fantastic habits, that 
mark the class to which each belongs. Sometimes a 
troop of armed horsemen passes, and their appearance 
is announced by the clatter of their horses* hoofs on the 
pavement, and by the jingling of their bridles. Some- 
times, when the king is going out, the streets are chok- 
ed with horse and foot; and dromedaries bearing 
swivels, and large waved red and green flags. A nd, at 
all times, loaded dromedaries, or heavy Pact ri an camels, 
covered with shaggy hair, make their way slowly 
through the streets; and mules, fastened together in. 
circles of eight or ten, are seen by the sides of the road, 
going slowly round and round, to he cooled after their 
labour, while their keepers are indulging at an eating- 
house, or smoking in the street. 

During the residence of the mission at Pcshawer, aft* 
alarming rebellion took place against the kingofCabnK 
And the king’s minister, Akram Khaun, who was 
known to be on good terms with the English, was sin- 
gularly * unsuccessful against the enemy* Before the 
first alarm, excited by the bad news, was over, a Hin- 
doo letter-carrier was seized, in one of the passes on 
tlie way to the capital; and a report was spread that he 
was charged with a treacherous correspondence between 
the English and the rebels. This story was accompa- 
nied by a rumour, that the king of Cabul meant to give 
up, to plunder, the quarters and property of the em- 
bassy! The w hole town of Pcshawer was, consequently, 
in a ferment. People were seen running up and down 
in all directions, preparing their weapons, and" lighting 
their matches ; and a great mob angrily assembled at 
the gates of the caravanscra. The gentlemen of the 
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embassy continued, howe\cr, to >11 quietly m the ball, 
and to re< uve compam, but the guards wc u doubled, 
^nd otlur me isurcs of defence were tiken. At length 
the king-, minister raidc 1 »sil to the eirvo^, which ter- 
minated ill tin ^ minus of disloyaltv that hid been 
excited 1 In uowil nciscel, md the English, ifter 
hiung liu 1 tine item d wiu m iss k i< , be t amt tlu hope 
ol the rut on In tlu mein time, tlu «tiength of t)ie 
libels continuing to mut isr, tlu kino was adust d to 
quit Pe Inner, which wi*- indefensible, end to much 
lor Cab ll I his dc ternnn ition being t iki n, ne< ess 1- 
uh interrupted the nc goti H1011 and decided the mission 
*0 1 ( tin n without being able to usittlie t ipit il 

T ( thtl st 11 ds m romintu hcilth), arid phasint 
situ ition on tic bmk <f 1 considti d>J< mcr, md nt n 
tlu toot of in ( \toiiM\< 1 m rr c of mount inis, cilkd tl ( 
Inch ml iw t ns it 1 > bout two nnh m oruut is 
willed lound uid is detinded b\ two foil l hi 
houses m chieHy binb ol lough stone , ek\ »nd m- 
bmnt bucks, uid exhibit l me in appenanee JI 
pi tee his 1 consider ihk ti ide in eoMon cloths Inut 
non, kid oil, hoi cs md 1 ittlc metis mted Ijr its 
\ast fins which i< fuquinlid by nuul mts 1 i >m 
Pe 1 si 1, C bn 1 md 1 hi in J 

Oil the t I tli ol June tlu mo\ md hi sm i con- 
me nud thin return, tnd pi o< reded, through ( turn hi if , 
to i/fwA, *t foit nc n tlu junction ot the nver C ibid 
uid Indus Hen nnnv pasonsvuic seen m tlu i t 
ol ci< ssin 0 tlu mcr ot Hinting down jt, sittm, t>tndc 
on 1 ifl u d hicks ot oxen 1 contrivance which w s 
idojeed so long igo is tin ti ru of Utxtndci tlu 
<sj t it ]hv>nd this pi ice tlic \ descended rlu higln r 
finds mil eputtf d the dim lit which usunbkd tint ot 
1 nope , tor the mori sultry *1 mos^heio of the low dis- 
tricts. 

The rain\ season but now set 111, and 011 the l°th of 
July a singular undent oicuircd The ri 11 guud 
and some ot tilt junkmen were sepanted tiom the 
otlieis bj the sudden swilling of a biook, which hul 
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not been a foot deep when «hey began to cross. The 
water came down with such surprising violence, a$ even 
to carry away some loaded camels that were passing at 
the time. It rose ten feet within a minute. Nothing 
could be grander than this torrent: such was its force, 
that it ran in waves like those of jtlio sea, and rose 
against the bitnk, in a ridge, like the surf on the coast 
of Coromandel. 

Near Banda was seen a very remarkable building. 
Jttn distance it had the appearance of a cupola; bur, 
when approached, it was found to be* a solid structure 
of hewn stone, on a low, artificial mound. Its height 
is seventy feet, and its circumference about one hundred 
and fifty paces. Steps lead to it, and pilasters of great 
simplicity, which support a cornice, decorate the base- 
ment, and encircle the whole. Nothing of the Hindoo 
character appeared in the architecture; and the gentle- 
men of the mission seem to have been inclined to con- 
sider it a Grecian mausoleum. 

'The llydaspes was passed at Jellalpnor; and, with- 
' out any other important occurrence, the mission, not 
long afterwards, reached lJct/ii. 


tflmtmtl) ’©ap’tf instruction* 

TIBET. 

Few countries have excited more curiosity than Tibet, 
whether considered with regard to its local situation, 
the peculiar manners and features of its inhabitants, or 
-their religious and civil establishment; yet, until the 
embassy sent thither by the government at Calcutta, in 
the year 1783, under die direction of Captain Turner, 
there was, perhaps, no country, .similarly circumstanced, 
of which our information had been less accurate,' or 
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oar means of observation more limited. It is, how- 
ever, now ascertained, that the country is mountainous, 
and about sixteen hundred miles in length, but of un- 
equal breadth. Its mountains are supposed to be the 
loftiest in the kuu^n world, some of them measuring 
near twenty-eight jthouonnd feet in perpendicular height 
above the level of the sea. 

Much of the land is incapable of cultivation. I* con- 
sists chiefly of low and rocky hills, with scanty vegeta- 
tion, or extensive arid plains and stony valleys, of the 
most stern arid stubborn aspect. But whal is wanting 
in fertility on the surface, is compensated by the-rich- 
ness beneath; for the mountains abound in valuable 
mines and minerals. The principal productions of 
Tibet are gold-dust, silver, tincal or borax, rock-salt, 
musk, goats’ hair and woollen cloths. The summits 
of the mountains are covered throughout the year, with 
snow ; and a practice is here adopted of preparing meat 
for carriage, by the action of extreme cold. 

During summer the dryness of the atmosphere in 
Tibet is very remarkable. It has an elf eel resembling 
that ol\the scorching winds, which blow over the sandy 
soil of Hindostan or along the shores of Coromandel. 
Vegetation is dried to brittleness, and ever) plant may 
be rubbed between the lingers into dust. Hence the 
inhabitants, during its continuance, adopt the precau- 
tion of covering the omamcntal parts of tlicir buildings 
with a kind of coarse cotton cloth, which, in some de- 
gree, prevents the wood-work from being rent asunder. 

The spring, from March to May, is marked by a va- 
riable atmosphere; heat, thunder-storms, and, occasion- 
ally, refreshing showers. From June to September, is 
the season of humidity, when heavy and continued 
rains fill the rivers to their brink, and, in many places, 
inundate the country. From October to March, a clear 
and uitiijrm sky succeeds, seldom obscured either by 
fogs or clouds. For three months of this season, a de- 
gree of cold is felt, far greater than is known to prevail 
in most parts of E urope. 
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The inhabitants of Tibet have no distinction of sects or 
casts, like the Hindoos, but are divided into two general 
classes. The form of government is a despotism, modi- 
fied by certain usages. The sovereign has the name of 
Lama, and is considered to be immaculate, immortal, 
omnipresent, and omniscient. He is esteemed the vice- 
gerent of the only God— -the mediator between mortals 
and the Supreme Being. The inhabitants view him 
only in the most amiable light, as perpetually absorbed 
in religious duty; and, when called to bestow attention 
on mankind, as employed only in the office of distribut- 
ing comfort and consolation by his blessing, and in exer- 
cising the first of all attributes, forgiveness and mercy. 
He is also the centre of civil government, which derive*, 
from his authority, all its influence and power*. 

The tribute of respect is paid, iu this region, to the 
remains of the dead, in various ways. The sovereign 
Lamas are deposited entire, in shrines prepared for their, 
remains, which, ever afterwards, are considered sacred, 
and arc visited with religious awe. The bodies of in- 
ferior Lamas are usually burnt, and their ashes are pre- 
served, with great care, in little metallic idols, which 
have places assigned to them in sacred cabinets. Com- 
mon persons are treated with less ceremony: some of 
them are carried to lofty eminences, and there, after 
being disjointed and having the limbs separated, they • 
are left a prey for ravens, kites, and other carnivorous 
birds. Others, with less respect, are committed to the 
usual receptacle of the dead. The last, but less fre- 
quent mode of disposing of the dead, is committing 
them to the waters of the river. On one side of the 
monastery of Teslioo Loom boo, Captain Turner was 
shown a place, to which the inhabitants convey their 
dead. It was a spacious area, enclosed, on one side, by 
the perpendicular rock, and on the others by lofty walls, 


* Tor a further account of the sovereign Lama, see the 
narrative of Captain Turner’s Embassy. 
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raised,, probably, with a view to seclude, from public 
observation, the disgusting objects contained within 
them. At the top it is uncovered, so as to be open to 
the birds; and, at the bottom, a narrow passage is 
left through the w JK near their foundation, for the 
purpose of admitting dog.: or other beasts of prey. On 
the rock above, and overhanging the enclosure, a plat- 
form had been constructed, for the convenience of pre- 
cipitating the dead bodies, with greater ease, over the 
walls, into the area. 

The Tibctians, in all the concerns of life, are govern- 
by an awful regard to the dictates of superstition, and 
place implicit confidence in what they consider lucky 
and unlucky days. Devoted to astrology, they yield a 
willing homage to its professors; and, among their 
priests, some have great celebrity for skill in this pre- 
tended science. 

The religion of Tibet seems to be the schismatical 
offspring of the Hindoo religion, deriving its origin 
from one of the followers of that faith, a disciple of 
BudJi, who first broached the doctrine which now pre- 
vails over the wide extent of Tartary. The worship 
of the Tibet urns, however, differs much from that of the 
Hindobs. The former assemble iu chapels, and unite, 
in prodigious numbers, to perform their religious ser- 
vice, which they cli aunt in alternate recitative and cho- 
rus, accompanied by a numerous band of loud anil pow- 
erful instrurnehts. The instruments used are all of 
enormous size. The trumpets are more than six feet 
long: th drums are of parchment or vellum, stretched 
over a copper cauldron, such as, in Hindustan, are call- 
ed nobut. The gong is another of their instruments; 
the rest arc chiefly cymbals, hautboys, a kind of double 
drums, and conehs, formed ot a large species of shell 
called buccimmi. 

* In Tibet the very strange practice of what may be 
denominated polyandry , or of the females having several 
husbands,; prevails. According to the custom of this 
country, pne female is permitted to associate her fate 
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ami fortune with all the brothers of a fattiiTf; without 
any restriction of age or numbers; but the choice of 
the wife is the privilege of the eldest brother. When 
he lias fixed his affections on a female, he makes a 
proposal to her parents. If his suit is approved, and 
the offer is accepted, the parents, with their daughter, 
repair to the house of the suitor, where the male and 
female acquaintance of both parties assemble, and 
carouse for three days, with music, dancing, and every 
kind of festivity. At the expiration of tins time the 
marriage is complete. 

Narrative of an Embassy from Col cut la la l he court 

of Tcshoo Loom boo in Tibet, By Cavtain Samu££ 

Turner. 

Previously to the expedition sent out. under the^com- 
mand of Captain Turner, the only authentic account of 
Tibet that had ever appeared, in this country, was a par- 
tial description, in the Philosophical Transactions, of a 
journey by Mr. Bogle, who had been sent thither from 
Bengal, to explore the country, and to ascertain what 
productions of art or nature might he of importance to 
European commerce; and above all, to facilitate, 
through it, a communication with China. These ob- 
jects were, however, for a while, defeated by the death 
of Mr. Bogle, and of Toshoo Lama. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Lama, according to the language of the 
received prejudices of the inhabitants, had re-appeared 
in Tibet, Mr. Hastings, then the governor- general of 
India, resolved to send, into that country, a second de- 
putation; and Captain Tumor was appointed to con- 
duct, it. 

lie set out, from Calcutta, in the early part of the 
year 17H;3. After having left the city, he passed 
through Plassay to Moor shed a had; ■ then, crossing 
the Gauges, lie arrived at Rung poor , a town distant 
about two hundred and sixty miles from 'Calcutta, He 
was accompanied by Lieutenant Davis, as draughts- 
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man, antWfcfr. Saunders in the capacity of surgeon ; and 
their mode of travelling was in palanquins. The road 
lay through an open, level country, inferior to no part 
of Bengal in cultivation and fertility. Its chief produce 
is rice, of which it y two harvests in the year, and 
sometimes an intermedia crop of mustard-seed: a 
great quantity of good tobacco, and some indigo grow, 
also in this district. About noon they reached (Jala - 
tnaiiy, a plain of wide extent, sixteen miles from Rung- 
pore. 

Half an hour afterwards they passed Saftabarry , 
Crossing a wide creek, over which was thrown an ele- 
vated bamboo bridge, constructed upon forked props. 
Bamboos, resting in the fork, and covered with split 
bamboos, woven into mats, composed the platform. 
It w^t strong enough for tbot-passengers, but appeared 
to lie unsafe for carriages or cattle. They continued 
their way to Mungulhaut , a large manufacturing town, 
twelve miles from Calamalty, situated on the south 
side of the river iJttrfah, which divides the district of 
Cooch Bahar from that of Rung pore. The inhabitants 
of this place seemed to pay more attention to the com- 
forts and convenience of living, than those of any 
town Captain Turner had seen in India. Their houses, 
composed of mats, inserted between frames of bamboo, 
were neatly thatched, and each house had a portion of 
land encircled with a. bamboo palisade. The streets 
were spacious, and the principal street conducted the 
travellers to the river side, whence they were ferried 
across. They saw, upon the river, many boats of large 
burden, w hich, added to the peculiar neatness and regu- 
larity of the town, gave an air of industry and traffic. 
Coarse cotton cloths are the staple commodity, of this 
place. , 

Th country of Cooch Bahar or Cushbehar , which 
they sooi^pi terwar d s reached, 1ms a most wretched ap- 
pearance#?%id its inhabitants are a miserable and puny 
race. The lower ranks dispose of their children for 
slaves* any purchaser, raid that for a very trifling 
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consideration. Nothing is more common than to see 
a mother dress up her child, and bring it to market, 
with no other hope, and no other view, than to enhance 
the price she may procure for it. Indeed, the poverty 
and wretchedness of these people will forcibly appear, 
when we recollect how little is here necessary for the 
subsistence of a peasant. The value of this can sel- 
dom amount to more than one penny per day, even 
allowing him to make his meal of two pounds of boiled 
rice, with a due proportion of salt, oil, vegetables, and 
fUh. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 1 1th of May, the 
gentlemen of the embassy departed from Cooch Bahar, 
and travelled, near the banks of the river Toorska, for 
upwards of three miles. The -land was low and marshy, 
interspersed with thick woods, and with many shallow 
rivulets. The whole face of the country was dreary and 
unpleasant, being thinly inhabited, and sparingly culti- 
vated. The vegetation was coarse; the ground being 
almost every where clothed with rank grass, reeds, 
and fern. They crossed some creeks, whose water was 
chin-deep; and afterwards entered the dreary region 
which divides the district of Cooch Bahar, the present 
frontier of Bengal, from the country of J loot an. 

Near a* small village, which they passed this day, 
they saw some clusters of wild pine-apples. That these 
grew wild, their condition, and the situation in which 
they were found, left no room for doubt. 

At three in the afternoon they arrived at Chicha- 
cotta , and were conducted to a habitation, situated in 
the centre of a large square, formed by a strong em- 
bankment, with a double row of bamboos: this was 
termed a fort. The house was of a totally different 
construction from any in Bengal. The first apartment, 
•which was ascended by a wooden ladder, was elevated 
about eight feet from the ground, and supported on 
forked props. Bamboos, resting on the forks, served 
as beams. The floor of one rpom was formed by mats 
of split bamboo, and that of the other by pieces of 
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plank, from three to six feet long, and a foot and half 
broad, hewn by the axe, and laid on beams of fir. A 
prop rose from the centre of the ground-floor, to the 
roof, which was of thatch; and the sides of the room 
were encompass. I by split bamboos, interwoven lattice- 
wise, s:o as to leave m^rstices for the admission of light 
and air. The apartments re re divided by reeds placed 
upright, confined at the top between two flat pieces 
of bamboo, and resting at the bottom in a groove. 
There was no iron whatever in the whole fabric, 'flu' 
thatch was very low, and it projected considerably be- 
yond the walls, so that the rooms were equally defend- 
ed from the rain and the sun. 

The iirst part of the road, from Chichaeotta, was bad. 
until the travellers came upon a raised causeway, hav- 
ing, on either side, high grass, which abounded with 
tigers and wild buffaloes. They continued their course 
through this dreary country, for more than eight miles, 
and then entered a wood of large and lofty trees, in 
which were elephants, rhinoceroses, and bears without 
number, though they saw none of these animals. The 
country was still fiat, until they reached the foot of 
the Buxadewar hill. Here the road became more 
steep, narrow, and rugged, and was perpetually inter- 
sected by large masses of coarse marble. The pro- 
spects between abrupt and lofty prominences were 
inconceivably grand. 

At the foot of the Boot an mountains extends a plain, 
which, for about thirty miles in breadth, is choked, 
rather than clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
imaginable. The exhalations which arise from the 
multitude of springs, that are collected and confined by 
these almost impervious woods, generate an atmo- 
sphere through which no traveller ever passed with 
impunity; yet even this spot is not without inhabi- 
tants, although its influence has wholly debased, in 
them, theTorra, the size, and the strength of human 
beings^fc' 

having commenced the ascent of the moim- 
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tains, the first place which preseYitecl itself to their 
view warf ttu.radewar, consisting of ten or twelve 
houses, situated upon a level rock, bounded on three 
sides, by lofty mountains, and open only to the south, 
which affords a narrow prospect of Bengal. In this 
part of the country the vegetable productions of Ben- 
gal require cultivation; and the appearance of rasp- 
berry- bushes indicates an entire change of climate. 

Continuing their ascent, surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, which were covered' to their summits with trees 
clothed with moss, the travellers reached a village, 
consisting of five or six houses, supported on bamboo 
props; and, beyond it another, of about twenty houses, 
built of stone, with clay, as a cement. Raspberries, 
strawberries, peaches, and oranges, were the spontane- 
ous productions of the adjacent hills. Here they 
readied the Tehindnt , foaming at the bottom of 
high mountains, which frequently alter its course, and 
sometimes throw it over stupendous precipices. 

Pursuing their ascent, they crossed a bridge of 
chains, which extended over the river to Chuka . On 
the live chains that support the platform, are placed 
several layers of strong coarse mats of bamboo, loosely 
put down, so as to play with the swing of the bridge; 
and a fence on each side, of the same materials, con- 
tributes to the security of the passenger. The castle 
of Chuka, a large, square building, on elevated ground, 
afforded them a lodging for the evening. « 

Prom this place the country opens, and presents to 
the view many well-cultivated fields, and distant villages. 
Punngga is ten miles distant: the mountains which 
environ it are covered with fir-trees; and there is 
scarcely a plant to be seen, which is not similar to those 
of European growth. Much of the rotjk in the neigh- 
bourhood consists of limestone. Eleven miles further, 
the castle of Paugu, a square stone tower, stands ou 
the side of a rocky eminence. The road to the vil- 
lage of NomnoQ led, by the river, along the sides of 
the mountains; over which hermitages and villages 
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were scattered, with many portions of cultivated 
ground** An orchard in the vicinity of Nomhu yielded 
walnuts, apples, peaches, pears, apricots, and barber- 
ries. 

As the emba^y approached the capital* the country 
became more popimms, and better cultivated; the 
Tchinchu ran with less r^ndity, watering a beautiful 
valley, in which not a spot of land was uncultivated. 
JVtitigfjca lay ten miles from Nomnii, and beyond it the 
travellers entered the vale of Tassisudm , the residence 
of Budtan raja. On their arrival at the city, they 
were conducted to a house at no great distance, from 
the palace, and on an eminence high above the river. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday the 3d of June, 
a messenger came to Captain Turner, with notice that 
the raja proposed to receive the embassy in the course 
of that day. The necessary preparations were accord- 
ingly made;' and' at the appointed hour, the gentlemen 
composing it proceeded to the palace. About noon 
they entered, and their appearance excited the asto- 
nishment of multitudes, who had filled the balconies, 
crowded about the doors, and occupied the avenues, 
to gaze at them. They were first conducted to a large 
apartment on the west side of the great square of the 
palace. Thence they were conducted, by the officers 
of state, through several passages, and up a great num- 
ber of ladders^ which connect the different floors, till, 
at length, they arrived at the elevated station, occu- 
pied by tlie raja, near the .summit of tho citadel. 
After a short pause upon the landing-place, the door 
was thrown open, and they were ushered into a small, 
but well-proportioned room ; which had, on the west 
side, an arched .balcony, with sliding curtains. This, 
the only aperture for the admission of light, was im- 
mediately opposite to the door, by which they had en- 
tered; and, before it, a screen projected nearly one- 
third the breadth of the room. The remaining space 
on the Wall, beyond the skreen, was decorated with 
portraits, wrought in silk, as stiff and formal as those 
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of any heroes that ever appeared in tapestry. The 
walls of tl»e room were covered with blue; and the 
arches of the balcony, the pillars, and doors, were painted 
with vermilion, and ornamented with gilding*. The 
rajah was habited in a deep garnet-coloured cloth; and 
sat cross-legged, upon a pile of cushions, in a remote 
part of the room. At his left stood a cabinet of di- 
minutive idols, and a variety of consecrated trinkets. 
On his right was an cscrutoir, for the deposit of papers; 
and, before him, was a small painted bench, to place 
bis tea-cup on, and which answered all the purposes of 
a table. The several persons of the embassy advanced, 
each (according to the custom in this country) present- 
ing to the rajah a white silk scarf, fringed at both ends. 
The rajah kept his seat all the time, took them in his 
hand, and passed them to his zempi or master of the 
ceremonies. Captain Turner delivered also to him 
the governor-general's dispatches, which he received 
with a smile; and, nodding, with a slow motion of the 
head, several times, he laid them upon the bench be- 
fore him. On the other side of the room w r ere placed, 
immediately opposite to the rajah, three separate piles 
of cushions. The rajah, extending his arm, pointed to 
them, and. with his hand, directed the gentlemen of 
the embassy to be seated. Alter some time lie ad- 
dressed Captain Turner, with many earnest and par- 
ticular enquiries, respecting the governor-general, and 
he congratulated the gentlemen on their safe arrival 
at Tasisudon. Before the conclusion of the visit, tea 
was introduced. This liquor, extremely unlike what 
they had been used to drink, under the same name, in 
Europe, was a compound of water, flour, butter, salt, 
and bohea tea, with some other articles, all boiled, beaten 
up, and intimately blended together. The rajah took 
•frequent occasion to converse with the gentlemen; and 
treated them with the utmost urbanity. He invited 
them to dine with him. 6t My food (said be) consists 
of the simplest articles; grain, roots, and fruit. I 
never eat of any thing that has had breath; for I 
N 
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should be the Indirect cause of putting an end to the 
existence of animal life, which by our religion is strictly 
forbidden.” This prohibition, however, may extend 
only to the priesthood ; possibly only to the supreme 
pontiffs, for n • at, both dressed and raw, is every 
where eaten, both in : ’notan and Tibet* 

The inhabitants of Bo >tan have invariably black 
hair, which it is their fashion to cut close to the head. 
Their eyes arc very remarkable : small, black, with 
long pointed corners, as though stretched and extended 
by artificial means. Their eye-lashes are so thin as 
to be scarcely perceptible; and the eve-brow ifc but 
lightly shaded. Below the eye, is the broadest part 
of the face, which is rather lint, and which narrows, 
from the cheek-bone to the chin. Their skin is re- 
markably smooth, and most of them attain a very ad- 
vanced age before they have oven the rudiments of a 
board. Captain Turner says lie never beheld a more 
florid picture of health than was exhibited in the com- 
plexion of the mountaineers of Bootan. The women, 
in particular, with their jet black hair, and clear, brisk, 
black eyes, had a ruddiness which the most florid Eng- 
lish rustic would, in vain, attempt to rival. 

Timsmhn stands in a narrow slip of ground, three 
or lour miles in length, and its widest part does nor 
exceed one mile in breadth. There is no town, nor. 
indeed, is there any house, except that which was al- 
lotted for the ambassador, within a mile of the palace; 
but a few clusters of houses are distributed in different 
parts tong the fields. 

The palace of Tasisudon is near the centre of the 
valley, and is a building of quadrangular form. The 
walls are lofty, and slope a little, from the foundation 
to the top. Above the middle space, is a row of pro- 
jecting balconies, to each of which are curtains made 
nf black hair, that are always drawn at night. Below 
these the Avails arc pierced w ith very small windows, 
intended/ apparently, for the purpose of admitting 
air r giber than light. There arc two entrances; one 
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by a flight of wooden stops, edged with plates of iron; 
and die other, the grand entrance, is by a flight of 
stone steps. After passing through this gateway, Cap- 
tain Turner says lie found himself opposite to a cen- 
tral square building, which he denominates the citadel: 
this is the habitation of the supremo lama. It. con- 
tains also the chief of die Boot an idols, called Ma- 
hamoonio, amidst a multitude of others of interior note. 
The citadel is seven stories high, and is covered with 
a roof of Hr- timbers, sheathed with hoard* of deal, 
which project, on each side, a great way beyond thr 
walls. From the centre rises a square piece of mason- 
ry, which supports a canopy of copper, richly gilt: this 
is supposed to be immediately over the gteat idol. 

Near every religious edifice, in Bouton, a small, 
square temple, containing ;m image, is seen, placed, 
like a sentinel, by the road-side. These temples have 
each one small doorway, which always remains closed; 
and travellers uncover their heads, and dismount from 
their horses, us they pass. 

A few kinds of fruit are found hero in great perfec- 
tion. The oranges are exquisite, and the peaches and 
apricots are very good. So also is the pomegranate: 
walnuts cannot he better. Captain Turner observed 
that the eorn-liulds were neatly cultivated; but. in 
in this, the men can claim but little merit, leu* by far 
the greatest labour falls upon die women. They plant, 
they weed; and H> them, eventually, the task falls, of 
applying the sickle and the flail. 

On the 8th of September, 1783, after a residence ol* 
three months, the travellers left Tasisudon, to prose- 
cute their journey to the court of Tceshoo Lama, in 
Tibet. Lofty mountains still impeded their progress ; 
and at Paihesa , these appeared as if they were fashion- 
ed into hanging gardens, Parois is twenty one. miles 
from Tasisudon, and the seat of a viceroy. It stands 
in a valley* and is intersected by th? river Pacini. 
This place boasts the only market in Bootan, and is 
famous for the manufacture of idols, and the forging 
n ? 
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in# of arms. TkJda-jeung or Ducajung, nine miles 
. further, is a fortress, built on the crown of a JovV and 
rocky Hill. The Pachu rolled its waters at the foot of 
the mountains’ and, on the Opposite bank, grazed a 
herd of clioury taikd cattle, called te Yacs.” The chief 
essential difference bctwi *n the vac and an English 
bull, consists in a thick coat of long hair, which covers 
the former. The tail has so prodigious a quantity of 
long, flowing, glossy hair, that it has much the appear- 
ance of being set artificially on. These animals are 
universally esteemed throughout the east. They are 
useful as beasts of burden, and the cows yield an 
abundant supply of rich milk. 

On the summit of Soomoonang , in latitude twenty- 
eight degrees, a long row of little inscribed flags, fixed 
in rude heaps of stones, was fluttering in the wind. 
These marked the boundaries of Boot an and Tibet. 

Bout an presents to the view nothing bui irregulari- 
ties; mountains covered with verdure, and with 
forests of large and lofty trees. Almost every fa- 
vourable spot , coated with the smallest quantity of 
soil, is cleared, and adapted to cultivation, by being 
formed into horizontal beds. Not a slope nor a nar- 
row slip of land between the ridges, lies unimproved. 
Hence this country combines, in its extent, the most 
extravagant traits of rude nature and laborious art. 

Tibet , on the other hand, at first sight, appears to 
he one of the least favoured countries under heaven, 
ami to he, in a great measure, incapable of culture. 
«!t exhibit only low, rocky bills, without any a j parent 
vegetation; or extensive arid plains, of the most stern 
and stubborn aspect. Its climate is cold, and bleak 
in the extreme; and, from the severe effects of it, the 
inhabitants are obliged to seek refuge in sheltered vil- 
leys aid hollows, or amidst the warmest aspects of 
the rocks/; i^fet, perhaps, Providence, in its impartial 
(listri^f^i of blessings, lias bestowed on each country 
a equal shave. The advantages that one of 

assesses, in fertility, and in the richness of its 
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forests and its fruits, are amply compensated, in the 
other, by its multitudinous flocks and invaluable mines. 
The variety and quantity of wild- fowl, game, and 
beasts of prey, flocks, droves, and herds, in Tibet, are 
astonishing. In Bootan, except domestic animals, 
nothing of the kind is to be seen. 

Near the castle of Phari , in a valley, at the foot of 
Soomoonang, Captain Turner saw a great, number of 
musk-deer. A ridge of mountains, that are covered 
with snow during the whole year, surrounded the tra- 
vellers, after they left Phari* This they concluded to 
be flie loftiest part of Tibet, perhaps of all Asia; for 
the rivers, on the south side, flow, in a southerly di- 
rection, towards Bengal; while those which originate 
on the north side, run towards Teshoo JLoomboo, and 
augment the volume of the Burrampooter. Here the 
travellers saw a great number of wild horses, but they 
were very shy, and kept at a great distance. 

Beyoml Phari the country is almost a desert, swept 
by impetuous winds, which, during summer, involve 
the traveller in clouds of dust, and, in winter, produce 
an intense degree of cold. Shoohoo, sixty miles from 
Phari, exhibited the first trees which Captain 'Turner 
had observed in Tibet. Beyond this place, the country 
improved. The valley of Jans u had the appearance of 
having once been a Jake; and tradition affirms that 
the whole land of Tibet was covered with waters, til! 
a native of Gya, in Ilindostan, opened a passage for 
them to the sea, through Bengal. Tehukku is situ- 1 
ated in the vale, two miles from the castle of Jaiisu* 
Its environs arc populous, and a manufactory of coarse 
woollen cloth supplies the Tibetians with much of their 
winter raiment. The travellers passed through Ducat 
and Tsondue, and not long afterwards, entered Teshoo 
’ Loo ntboo. 
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A description of Teskoo T.oond>oo y ike capital of Tibet. 

lr the magnificence of Teshoo Loomboo, says Captain 
Turner, could have been increased bv any e xternal cause, 
none could more superbly have adorned its numerous 
gilded canopies and turrets, than the sun rising in lull 
splendour, directly opposite to tin; travellers, as they 
entered it. - They were conducted, through a narrow 
stieet, and, afterwards, through the middle of the mo- 
nastery, to splendid apartments, bright with gay colour#, 
and situated, amidst a profusion of gorgeous finery, in 
the centre of the palace. At the instant of their en- 
trance they heard the deep tone of many sonorous in- 
struments, which were summoning the religious to 
their morning orisons. 

No sooner had they entered the apartments allotted 
for their accommodation, than messages of compliment 
and congratulation were received from the regent, tin; 
brother of the late Lama, and from his cup-bearer, ac- 
companied by a white silk scarf from each. These at- 
tentions were followed by an ample supply of refresh- 
ments, consisting of large vessels of warm tea, parched 
grain, dried fruits, and various articles of provision. 
Captain Turner did not omit to return, by the messen- 
ger, bis due acknowledgments for the attentions of 
the re-gent and cup-b.carer, sending, at the same time, 
a Vtlr.te silk scarf* to each; for this is an offering in- 
variably attendant on every intercourse, both in Tibet 
and l'ootan. A similar piece of silk is transmitted, 
under cover, with letters, even from the most distant 
places, whether they arc merely complimentary, or rc- 
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late to public business. Of so much importance is 
tliis observance considered, that the rajah of llootau. 
once returned to Mr. Goodlad, the resident at Itang- 
porc, a letter which he had forwarded to him from 
the governor-general, merely because it came unat- 
tended with a scarf, to testify its authenticity. . "3 

In the morning after Mr. Turner’s arrival, the co- 
gent admitted him to an audience. Accompanied by 
his suite, he was ushered into the presence-chamber, a 
large and lofty hall in the palace, of oblong shape, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and lighted by an opening 
over the centre. The pillars of the colonnade wore 
painted with vermilion, and richly ornamented with 
gold; as were also the edges of the scalloped archc*, 
and the mouldings over them. Various symbolical de- 
vices were likewise represented in the gilding above tin; 
arches. The walls were painted blue, skirted by two 
tfroud fillets of red, and one of yellow. The lioor was 
mottled with brown and white flint, intermixed with 
some kind of composition, which admitted a high 
polish. No window nor door opened into this hall, 
except that of the entrance. At the end immediately 
opposite to the entrance, stood the throne of the late 
Toshoo Lama, in a recess, elevated about five lbet 
above the floor, surmounted with cushions of yellow 
satin, and decorated, on each side, with hangings of 
vari< ms-coloured silks, and rich brocades. At the foot 
of the throne were thin tapers, of the same kind of 
composition as the incense which is burnt in the tem- 
ples; and vases filled with aromatic wood, which, con- 
suming slowly, powerfully perfumed the hall. From 
this seat the Tcshoo Lauia dispenses justice, and con- 
fers his solemn benediction upon the people. 

Advancing to the upper end of the hall, Captain 
Turner found the regent and his cup-bearer seated on 
elevated satin cushions, beneath the colonnade, and on 
the left side of the throne. White silk scar lk were 
presented by him, and the gentleman who accompanied 
him. Captain Turner also, on delivering the gover- 
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nor-general's dispatcher into the regent’s hands, dc^t 
livered, at the same time, a string of pearls and coral; 
and other presents, which he had brought, were placed 
before the regent. 

.The regent assured Captain Turner that the present 
and the late Teshoo Luma were one and the same: 
that there was no other <iihl v ouce whatever between 
them, except that the present Lama was yet merely,an 
infant, his spirit having but just returned into the 
world. He was at present, therefore, incapable of ac- 
tion, and unable to comfort them with hia voice. The 
thoughts and time of his ministers and attendants, the 
regent said, were, as yet, solely employed in the care 
of his person, under a hope that he w ould soon be able 
to confer upon them his blessing. The regent lament- 
ed the misfortune of the late Lama’s decease, which 
had taken place at Pekin; and he assured Captain 
Turner of the firm and unshaken attachment which 
the Lama had entertained for Mr. Hastings, the gover- 
nor-general. He said that the emperor of China, on 
receiving intelligence of the Lama’s regeneration, had 
sent ambassadors with letters of congratulation, en- 
joining, in the strongest terms, that care should be 
taken to conduct his education in the strictest privacy, 
and not to suffer any strangers to be admitted into his 
presence Both the regent and cup-bearer said much 
respecting the sad calamity they had experienced by 
the Lama’s having withdrawn himself from the world, 
in consequence of their offences; nor did they omit 
strongly to express their sense of the blessing, that he 
had been pleased to appear again so early in the 

flesli. ' . 

Captain Turner was inforjned that the infant Lama 
still continued to Reside in the dwelling where he was 
first discovered, in the vallojr of Painom ; but, that it 
was proposed to convey him, within a few days, to a 
monastery prepared for, his reception, near the summit 
of a mountain, distant about two days’ journey from 
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Teshoo Loomboo, and that all the court was to attend 
his removal* 

On the ensuing clay, Captain Turner, according to 
an invitation which he had received, paid a visit of 
ceremony to Soopoon Choomboo, the cup-bearer. He 
wa3 by birth a Mantchieux Tartar, and had held the 
second rank in the court of Teshoo Loomboo. Tfis 
office was to receive and communicate the Lama's com- 
mands: he made all the arrangements necessary for 
the celebration of the great festivals of religion ; was 
always personally attendant on the Lama; was his 
cuprbearer; had the charge of the wardrobe; and to 
his immediate care was entrusted all the wealth of the 
sovereign. It was also his duty to bring and place 
before the Lama all his food, and, in particular, to 
pour out his tea, of which it was requisite for him first 
to taste. 

The grand ceremony of removing the Lama com- 
menced on the 28 th of September. He was attended 
by it very numerous concourse of people, and was fol- 
lowed with every possible display of enthusiastic 
homage. So great was. his retinue, and so frequently 
was it impeded by successive crowds of votaries, who 
threw themselves before him, in humble prostration, 
that, although the distance was not more than sixteen 
miles, it became necessary to form an intermediate 
camp for the night. On the ensuing day, alter having 
placed him in the monastery, together with his father 
ami mother, to whose care he was still very properly 
committed, the regent and his retinue returned to 
Teshoo Loomboo, 

Captain Turner had been extremely desirous of view- 
ing the interior of some of those magnificent edifices, in 
the midst of which he had taken up his abode; and 
which continually excited his curiosity, by the profuse 
and costly ornaments bestowed upon their exterior.' 
The frequent recurrence of solemn sounds, from a 
great variety of deep-toned instruments, after short 
pauses of profound silence ; the low hum* of invocation, 
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(luring both night and day ; and occasionally the more 
vociferous clamour of crowded congregations, joined 
with a full choral band, left him no room to doubt 
that he was close to the scene of some of the most 
solemn and mysterious ceremonies of the Tibctian reli- 
gion. From various enquiries', he at length collected 
that the chapel in which d»e gy longs (or priests) met 
to offer up their daily prayers, was but a little distance 
from the place in which lie resided. Their stated 
periods of devotion were the rising of the sun, noon, 
and sun-set. Of two thousand five hundred gylongs, 
appointed for the service of the monastery, the greater 
number were expected to be present on cadi occa- 
sion. 

The suite of apartments allotted to Captain Turner, 
and the companions of his travels, had been erected 
by the late Teshoo Lama, for his own private resi- 
dence, whenever he chose to retire into uninten upted 
solitude. In an adjacent building, on the right hand, 
were now lodged his mortal remains; and in another, on 
the left, were those of a preceding Lama. Captain 
Turner obtained permisssion from the regent to visit 
the former of these edifices. 

lie was ' conducted to it through a private passage ; 
and entered, by a small gate, into the enclosure of the 
mausoleum. Three sides of the .building were sur- 
rounded with a colonnade; for the occasional accom- 
modation of pilgrims, and other devotees. On the 
walls of this colonnade were rudely painted many em- 
blematic figures, in gigantic proportions: two of these 
wore of enormous size, depicted with hideous coun- 
. tenanees, and coloured blue and scarlet. The columns 
were painted with vermilion, and ornamented with gild- 
iftg. In the centre of the colonnade was a large gate, 
which opened to a principal avenue of the monastery. 
Immediately opposite to this gate was the portico of 
the mausoleum. Beneath the portico sat a priest, who 
read from a book which was before liim, apparently 
regardless of the presence of the strangers. It was the 
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duty of this and of other priests, to relieve each other, 
in praying incessantly upon the same spot, and in keep- 
ing alive the sacred fire, that burns before the shrine. 
Two ponderous doors, painted with vermilion, and 
embossed with huge gilded knobs, closed the entrance 
to the mausoleum. When these were opened, the 
building was seen to contain a most beautiful pyramid, 
the sides of which were encased with plates of solid 
silver. On each step of its formation, from the base 
to the vertex, were arranged innumerable kinds of 
rarities, and articles of curious workmanship, which 
had been presented, at different times, as offerings to 
the late Lama. Among these, were various costly 
snuff-boxes, and valuable trinkets; with choice speci- 
mens of China, large jars of old blue Japan, and 
masses of lapis lazuli, variously arranged and disposed. 
About breast-high, from the base of the pyramid, was 
one step considerably deeper than the rest; and, in 
front of* this, were represented two lions, rampant, carv- 
ed in relievo, and between them a human figure, play- 
ing upon a stringed instrument. Other musical in- 
struments were placed upon each extremity of the 
step. 

At the foot of the pyramid, the body of the Lama 
was deposited in a coffin of pure gold, made by com- 
mand of .the emperor of China; and in this it 
had been conveyed, with the utmost solemnity and 
state, from Pekin to Teslioo Loomboo. It is cus- 
tomary in Tibet, to preserve entire the mortal remains 
of th$ sovereign Lamas only ; every other corpse is 
either consumed by fire, or is given to be the promis- 
cuous food of beasts and birds of prey. Immediately 
after death, the body of the Lama is placed upright, 
sitting in an attitude of devotion, the legs folded be- 
neath, the instep resting, under each thigh, and the ? 
soles of the feet turned upward. The late Teslioo 
Lama is represented in any effigy, of gold, which 
crowns the pyramid, and is placed within the concave 
of a large shell, radiated alternately with white and 
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red; the edges being scalloped, and projecting solar 
as to form a canopy, which encloses, within its hollow, 
the whole body of the figure. Tt is represented sitting 
upon cushions. Round the borders of the canopy are 
suspended all the various rosaries, of the richest gems, 
which had been nseci ».v the Lama during his life: 
these consist of pearls, eu raids, rubies, sapphires, 
coral, amber, crystal, lapis lazuli, and other articles, 
intermixed, and hanging in festoons. On the riuht of 
the pyiamid is another image ol % the Lama, as Luge as 
life. It is placed in a sort of pulpit, beneath a canopy 
of silk, gml in an attitude of devotion. This image is 
said to be of solid silver, gilt. In front of the pyra- 
mid, on an altar covered with a white cloth, are spread 
the common objects of daily oblation: sudi as fruit 
and flowers, with various kinds of corn and oil ; and, 
intermixed among the offerings, Captain Tinner ob- 
served several lamps burning. On each side of the 
pyramid, suspended by one end from the ceding, hung 
whole pieces of the most beautiful silks and satin'* 
Close to the pyramid were two pieces of black velvet, 
embroidered all over with pearls, in squaics, like net- 
work, and finished with a border of tin* same. On 
the surrounding walls, liom the bottom to the top, 
were painted many rows of gylongs, in the act of pray- 
ing. l T pon the floor, and on all sides, were high piles 
of sacred books, appertaining to the religion of the 
Lamas. 

The bttflding which constitutes the exterior of this 
mausoleum, when viewed at some distance, is^gen to 
be of considerable magnitude and beauty. It stands 
on tlio side of a rocky hill, and towers above the mo- 
nastery, The w'alls are built so much thicker at the 
base, as to give them a very perceptible slope; and the 
middle ot the building lias a window above the por- 
tico, furnished with curtains of black mohair. On the 
summit is a "spacious tented canopy, richly gilt, which 
is supposed to stand immediately over the remains of 
the Lama and the centre of the pyramid. Its ridge is 
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decorated with the Chinese dragon, whose convolu- 
tions fill up the whole of that space; and round the 
canopy are hung a great number of small hells, which, 
as well as those that are distributed about all the pro- 
jections of the buildings, make an inconceivable jingle, 
with every breeze that blow's. 

Captain Turner, describing Toshoo Loomhoo, says 
that it is a large monastery, consisting of three ur 
foui hundred houses, the habitations of the gy longs; 
besides temples, mausoleums, and the palace of the 
sovereign pontiff. In the latter are comprised the 
residences of the regent, and of all the subordinate 
ollicers, both ecclesiastical and civil, belonging to the 
court. The palace is included within the hollow face 
of a lofty rock, and lias a southern aspect. Its build- 
ings aie all of stone, Hat-roofed, and each is crowned 
with a paiapct, which trsiv* considerably above the, 
root. In the formation of the loof, heath and brush- 
wood are mseited betwixt frame's of timber, to the 
depth of tlnee or four feet; having the ends, externally, 
nude oven with gieat care, so as, at a distance, not to 
be distinguishable from masonry. These roofs are 
stained of a deep garnet colour, a tinge which the cus- 
tom of Tibet lias universally adopted, to distinguish 
places of religious establishment. 

All the houses have windows, of which the centre, 
or puncipal window, projects beyond the wails, ami 
foi m* a balcony. They arc not closed with shutters, hut 
with hhek mohair cm tains. The principal apartment 
in the upper story has an opening over it, covered 
with a moveable shed, which serves the purpose of 
sometmus admitting the light and air; and, in winter, 
the grateful warmth of the *un. The tops of the walls 
are admin d with a kind of cylindrical ornaments, some 
of which are plain, covered with black cloth, crossed 
by a white fillet; whilst others are of coppei, burnish- 
ed with gold. And as, m this article, the Tibetians 
have been very proluse, particularly about the palace, 
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and all tlie mausoleums, the view of the monastery, on 
approaching it from the plain, is peculiarly* splendid. 

The plain of Teshoo Loomboo, which is- perfectly 
level, is encompassed by rocky hills. Its direction is 
north and south; its extreme length about fifteen 
miles, and its greater: breadth from five to six miles. 
It narrows towards the noith; and the rock, upon the 
southern face of which the monastery is situated, oc- 
cupies nearly the whole width of the valley. The 
abruptness with which the hills vise from this plain is 
very remarkable. They are all of a rocky texture, 
and of the colour of rusty iron. 

Narrative of the return of the Embassy from Teshoo 
Loomhoo to Bengal . 

About the end of November, all the important objects 
of his mission having been completed; and Captain 
Turner having had his final audience with the regent, 
he prepared for his return to Bengal. lie left Teshoo 
Loomboo on the 2d of December. 

Having leisurely travelled through the valley, he 
halted, for the night, at Tsondue , ten miles from Te- 
fdioo Loomboo. Near this village was n shallow 
brook, the waters of which were frozen over, lie 
sent for his skates; and, to the extreme astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants, he and Mr. Saunders amused 
themselves for two hours, by skating upon a narrow 
piece of ice, more than a mile in length. They were 
perhaps the first Englishmen who had ever signalized 
themselves by skating in the parallel of twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight degrees of north latitude. 

. From this village the travellers passed through a 
narrow defile, in the midst of rocks and hills, until 
they reached the foot of a mountain, on the summit of 
which is situated the monastery of Ter paling. The 
road, to the gates of the monastery, was of steep as- 
cent. The Teshoo Lama, at this time, resided in a 
palace/ in the centre of this monastery. 
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On *thc morning of Tuesday, the 4th of December, 
Captain Turner was permitted to visit him. He was 
placed, in great form, upon a scat of silk cushions, 
elevated to the height of about four feet above the 
ground. A piece of embroidered siik covered the top 
of the seat, and the sides were decorated with pieces- of 
silk, of various colours, suspended from the upper 
edge, and hanging down. On the left side stood his 
lather and mother; and, on the other, an officer who 
was particularly appointed to wait upon him. 

After the ceremony of introduction, a multitude of 
persons, all those who had been ordered to escort Cap- 
tain Turner, were admitted into his presence, and al- 
lowed to make their prostrations* The Lama, though 
cpiitc an infant* turned towards tfiem, and received 
them all with a cheerful look of complacency. During 
the whole time that the strangers were in the room, 
Captain Turner observed that the I jama’s eyes were 
scarcely ever turned from the Englishmen; and, when 
their cups were empty of tea, lie appeared uneasyf and, 
throwing back his head, and contracting the skin of his 
brow, continued to make a noise, (for he could not 
speak,) until they were filled again. lie took some 
burnt sugar out of a golden cup, and stretching out 
his little arm, made a motion to his attendants to give 
it to Captain Turner, lie sent some, in like manner, 
to Mr. &iundcrs. 

Captain Turner, though visiting an infant, found 
himself under the necessity of saying something; for 
it was hinted to him that, notwithstanding the Lama 
was unable to reply, it was not to be inferred that he 
could not understand. During the short speech made 
by this gentlemen, the little creature turned, and looked 
stedfostiy towards him, with the appearance of much at- 
tention ; and nodded, With repeated but slow movements 
of the head, as though he understood and approved of 
every word, hut could not .utter a reply. His whole 
attention was directed to the Englishmen: he was si- 
lent’ and sedate, never once looking towards his pa- 
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rents, as if under their influence at the time ; and, with 
whatever .pains his manners might have been so cor- 
rectly formed, Captain Turner says that his behaviour, 
oh this occasion, appeared perfectly natural and spon- 
taneous, and not directed by any external action or 
sign of authority. 

He was, at this time, only eighteen months old; and 
though unable to speak a word, no made the most qx- 
pressive signs, and conducted himself with astonishing 
dignity and decorum. His mother, who stood by him, 
appeared to be about twenty^five years of age. She 
was richly dressed, low in person, but somewhat hand- 
some, though possessing a true Tartar countenance. 
The father of the Lama was habited in a yellow satin 
garment, wrought with gold, and emblazoned with the 
imperial dragon. 

After some subsequent intercourse with the parents 
of the Lama, and also with the Lama himself, Captain 
Turner and his party once more set out on their jour- 
ney •homeward. They quitted the gates of the 
monastery, and descended to the valley, crossing 
a narrow watercourse, which divided the hill they 
had left, from another on the opposite side. Having 
ascended this, they came down, soon afterwards, upon 
a wide plain, bounded'on all sides by naked eminences; 
upon the summit of onC of which, and on its southern 
side, was a large religious settlement of female devo- 
tees. This kind of edifice is called A mice Goomba. 
Like the gylongs of Tcrpaling, the annecs rise to their 
orisons, chaunt their mid-day mass; and, after they 
have concluded their vespers, retire to their solitary 
cells. The party halted for the night, and pitched their 
tents near a small and solitary village. 

Qn the following morning, they again proceeded on 
their route. Tibet does not exhibit, at this season 
of the year* either a rich or a varied aspect. It is all 
a leafless, dreary scene; not a blade of grass, and 
scarcely any remains of verdure are to be discerned. 
One uniform russet-brown covers alike the valleys* and 
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the hills. On the summits of the latter, in some situ- 
ations, springs are seen arrested in their fall, and con- 
verted into solid monuments of ice, firmly fixed, until 
the genial warmth of summer shall return to make 
them flow. Some of them now in view, were of pro- 
digious bulk and altitude, resembling immense columns, 
and they greatly contributed, with the universal naked- 
ness of both hills and valleys, to impress the tra- 
veller with an idea of the bleakness of the region, and 
the severity of the season. 

The atmosphere, indeed, was now, in an extreme de- 
gree, keen and pure, and was clear even to brilliancy* 
During three months that Captain Turner had passed 
in Tibet, he had not witnessed three cloudy days. The 
dryness of the soil, and the scantiness of vegetation, 
contribute little towards charging the air with humidity* 
The dust, indeed, was, for a time, extremely trouble- 
some; but, in this country, it is the practice of the 
husbandman, at the approach of winter, to cover the 
low lands in the valleys with water. This encases 
their surface, as it were, with a sheet of ice, and pre- 
vents their being stripped of the soil by the winds. 

Nothing afterwards occurred, in the course of tlieir 
journey towards Bengal, which merited particular re- 
mark, except the extreme severity of cold, of which 
they soon became thoroughly sensible, and the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of finding large lakes, frozen to a 
great depth, in so low a latitude as twenty-eight de- 
grees. They saw great numbers of the species of 
goat, whose coat affords materials for that exquisitely' 
fine and beautiful manufacture, the shawl. These 
were feeding in large flocks, upon the thin, dry herbage 
that covers the hills. 

On Captain Turner's arrival at Rungpore , he re- 
ceived orders, from the governor-general, to proceed 
without delay, and join him at Raimi , in the? province 
of Bahar. There lie had the satisfaction to meet him, 
and to be honoured with his entire approbation of the 
conduct and execution of the mission. 
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BIRMAN EMPIRE AND SIAM. 

The Birman empire, which con .prises the two kingdoms 
of Ava and Pegu, lies between Hindostan and China. 
Its southern provinces are finely watered, and produce 
as luxuriant crops of rice as the finest parts of Bengal. 
The northern districts partly consist of rude mountains; 
but these are interspersed with rich plains and valleys, 
in which wheat, of excellent quality, is raised. This 
part of the country yield# some gold and silver, and a 
considerable quantity of diamonds and precious stones; 
but teak timber is the commercial staple of the empire. 

The salubrity of the climate is attested by the health 
and vigour of the inhabitants* These, who arc said to 
be not /ewer than seventeen millions in number, are a 
bold, cheerful, and enterprising people, full of activity 
and curiosity; always in search of amusement, and not 
fastidious in the choice of it. The females, though ex- 
empted from that restraint which is usual in the cast, 
are, nevertheless, subjected to severe labour, and are 
often bought and sold, almost as slaves. 

In this, as in other countries cast of India, the esta- 
blished religion is that of Boodh or Buddha. Under 
the name of Gaudrna, Goulama, or Godama, this 
imaginary being is the universal object of worship. 
He is, howeveyj supposed <to administer the affairs of 
the world oui|$puf ing a certain period, having had pre- 
decessors, and being expected to have successors. He 
is represented as young, with a placid countenance, and, 
usually, as sitting cross-legged on a throne. The Bir- 
man temples dtire generally of pyramidal form. Gilding 
is the ornament most studiously employed in them, and 
many devotees undertake to gild a patch, without any 
regard to the incongruous appearance it makes. The 
images are sometimes of gigantic magnitude. Dr* Bu- 
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chanan saw, in Ava, one th it was composed of a single 
block of white alabaster, and of magnitude so great 
that each finger was equal in size to the leg and thigh of 
a large man. Kiouins or monasteries, the inmates of 
which devote themselves to celibacy, and profess ab- 
straction from all worldly concerns, are characteristic of 
the religion of Gaudnia ; and some of them, from their 
magnitude and their immense profusion of gilded co- 
lumns, have a truly magnificent appearance. 

The constitution of the Birman empire does not appear 
much to ditler from that of the other monarchies of Asia. 
In principle it is entirely despotic; the will of the sove- 
reign being the supreme law. The Birmans arc con- 
sidered to be a nation of soldiers, yet, with the excep- 
tion of the royal guards, no regular army is maintained# 
When the king wishes to raise an army, he sends an 
order to his viceroys and governors, fixing the number 
of men which each is to furnish. The soldiers receive 
arms, and a certain proportion of grain, but no pay; 
and, when the campaign is over, they are till owed to re- 
turn home. The most imposing force of this people 
consists of their war-boats. These are each hollowed 
out of the solid trunk of a teak-tree; and some of them 
are from eighty to one hundred feet long, and carry 
from fifty to sixty armed rowers, besides thirty, soldiers. 

The Birmans are not a people destitute of literature. 
They have manuscripts written even upon thin sheets of 
ivory, stained black, with the characters enamelled or 
gilded ; Imt their common books an? written, with an 
iron pen, on palmyra cancs. The more elegant kinds 
have their boards lacquered and ornamented with gild- 
ing, and are wrapt in silk cloth, bound round with a 
fillet, into which the title of tlie book is woven. In the 
royal library the books arc deposited in large chests, 
lacquered and gilded ; and having the contents of each 
chest marked, in letters of gold, upon the lid. The 
greatest number of books, in the royal library, appear 
to relate to the mysteries of the Birmvm religion; but 
there are also treatises on history, music, medicine, 
painting, and romance. 
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This people have very little knowledge of medicine* 
Dr. Buchanan, who accompanied Major Symes in his 
embassy to Ava* yvas consulted by several of the prin- 
cipal persons, respecting their diseases; and he found 
that he was expected to cure them by supernatural 
means, and even to giv medicines which would render 
them invulnerable. When a Birman physician is called 
to attend a young lady, seriously indisposed, it is not an 
uncommon stipulation that, if he effects a cure, lie shall 
receive her as a wife. 

Narrative of an Embassy from Calcutta to the kingdom 
of Ava . By Major Symes. 

Some delinquents of the Birman empire had taken refuge 
within the boundary of the British territories; and the 
Birman monarch, too haughty to solicit their being given 
up, marched an army abruptly into the East India Com- 
pany’s districts, with orders to his generals, to bring back 
the fugitives, dead or alive. By the discreet conduct of the 
British commander, the dispute, however, was amicably 
adjusted ; but to prevent the occurrence of future acts 
of hostility; to impress the sovereign of Ava with 
suitable ideas, both of the power and friendly disposition 
of the English nation; and to accommodate matters of a 
commercial nature, the governor-general. Sir John 
Shore, (the present Lord Teignmoutli,) thought it expe- 
dient to send a formal deputation to the Birman court. 
For this purpose a mission was dispatched, composed of 
- Major Symes, Dr. Francis Buchanan, and Mr. Wood, 
who set s* M i from Calcutta on the 21st of February, 
1795 ; and, about the middle of March, landed at Ran- 
goon, the principal sea-port of the Birman dominions. 

This is a considerable town, containing about five 
thousand houses, and thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
streets *. re narrow, and annoyed with swine and dogs ; 
but thevr^are clean and well-paved. The houses of the 
princjp^itihabitants are within a fortified space, the de- 
fences 0f which, however, are very weak. 
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Fronf, Rangoon the embassy proceeded, by water, to 
Pegu, distant about ninety miles, and through a country 
bearing marks of former culture and population, but 
almost reduced to a desert by a long series of wars. 
PagUy once a place of great extent and population, had 
been plunged into a state of ruin, from which it was 
just beginning to emerge. An elegant plan for a new 
town had been formed, covering about half the former 
site; but there was a difficulty in finding inhabitants. 
It, however, still retained its brightest ornament, a 
building calle d the Temple of Shoeuiadoo, or the Golden 
Supreme. It is raised on two terraces; one side of the 
exterior terrace being one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-one feet in length. The body of the edifice is of 
pyramidal form, rapidly diminishing in breadth as it 
ascends. At the top is an ornamented spire, surmounted 
by a tee or umbrella of stone, fifty-six feet high. The 
whole structure has much the appearance of a large 
speaking-trumpet. Its ornaments are light and showy, 
and its height, from the ground, is three hundred and 
sixty-one feet. This building is solid, without any 
aperture or excavation. 

The embassy was well received, both by the viceroy 
and by the inhabitants of Pegu. The latter showed an 
extreme but courteous and peaceable curiosity. Those 
of the higher classes came to visit Major Symes, with 
very little ceremony, sometimes requesting permission 
at the door, and sometimes not. They, however, 
merely entered the outer hall, and seated themselves, 
cross-legged, on the floor, without attempting to pene- 
trate into the inner apartments, or touching any thing ; 
and,^vhen asked to depart, they always cheerfully ac- 
quiesced. 

Major Symes happened to oe in Pegu at the time of 
’a great annual festival, which is held at the close of the 
year, and which many persons come from a great dis- 
tance to attend. The amusements, on the first day, 
consisted of wrestling and pugilism. *On the second 
rlay they consisted of fire-works ; chiefly rockets, en- 
closed in hollow trunks of trees, six or eight feet long. 
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which made a very grand display. The crowd was im- 
mense, and the hilarity unbounded; yet there was not 
the least disorder, nor was a single instance of intoxica- 
tion observed. Sonic days afterwards a drama was 
performed, exhibiting scenes from an epic poem in the 
Sanscrit language, celebratin'? the loves and misfortunes 
of llama and Sita. Majoi .' vines highly extols both the 
dialogue and acting, and thinks that one of the per- 
formers could have rivalled any in Britain. 

On the l^th of April, being the last day of the Bir- 
man year, the gentlemen of the embassy were invited to 
tbo house of the may-woon or viceroy, to pass through 
the appropriate ceremony of that day. This consisted 
in a sort of contest, maintained between the sexes, by 
copiously bedewing each other with cold water. On 
arriving at the palace, the strangers found, standing in 
the hall, three large china jars, provided with howls and 
ladles. The may-woon’s lady stated that it was not her 
intention to take any part in the proceedings; but, in 
her stead, there issued forth about twenty damsels, 
who surrounded the party, and sprinkled them, to their 
own infinite amusement, with the most copious libations. 
The Englishmen endeavoured to return the compli- 
ment, hut they eoidd make little impression on the nu- 
merous band of assailants. In returning home, they 
found the streets filled with parties, engaged in the same 
amusement. The whole, however, was conducted with 
perfect decency and good-humour. 

After a residence of three weeks at Pegu, the embas- 
sy returned to Rangoon, where a letter was received, 
containing the intelligence that an imperial mandate had 
arrived, directing preparations to be made for cdhvcy- 
ing the English ambassacbn 1 and his suite, by water, to 
Ummerapoora, the capital; and that the viceroy of 
Pegu should accompany them. They accordingly left 
Rangoonon the 30th of May, and, two days afterwards, 
entered the river Irawaddy. The rapid current of the 
stream rendered the voyage up it extremely laborious. 
The hanks of. the river presented a great variety of 
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scenery? Sometimes an unproductive waste of desolate 
country, sometimes large cities, with their gilded tem- 
ples and grotesque architecture, extended along the 
sides; sometimes commodious villages combined the 
labours of the husbandman with the more lucrative 
occupations of commerce; and frequently the banks 
were shaded by groves of pipal and mango-trees, while 
the distant mountains of Araccan appeared, covered 
with fore' ts of lofty teak-trees. 

Near Yninangbrant, or Petroleum Creek , the face of 
the country was sterile, and the trees were stunted in 
their growth, ‘flic pits which supply the Birman em- 
pire with petroleum or mineral oil, are some miles in- 
land; and the ground which yields this substance, j* 
farmed by the government. The pit which Major 
Symes inspected was thirty -seven fathoms deep, but the 
depth of the petrojeum could not be ascertained. 

At J"u upmrH (Chinese town) the. Keendeum joins the 
Irnuaddy. As the distance of the travellers from Um* 
mcrapoora diminished, towns and villages recurred at 
such short intervals, that it was in vain to enquire the 
name of each assemblage of houses; each, however, had 
its name, and was, for the most part, inhabited by one 
particular class of people professing sonic separate 
trade, or following some peculiar occupation. 

In passing along, the travellers took a hasty view of 
Aw, the former capital of the empire. This once 
splendid city presented now a complete picture of deso- 
lation. On the first order to transfer the seat of go-, 
verntnent to Unmicrapoora, the inhabitants took up 
their houses of wood and bamboo, and carried them 
thither; and Av^ became immediately a desert. The 
walls, the palace, the council-hall, and many of the 
streets, could be traced, but all were in ruins. The tra- 
' vellcrs looked into two large buildings, which had been 
destined for the reception of strangers : bats flew in their 
faces, and a noisome smell issued from the apartments. 
Thorns, bamboos, and plantain- trees, occupied most of 
the area of this .once great capital. The temples only, 
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through the reverence invariably paid by the Birman* 
to their sacred edifices, had been left untouched, but 
time was rapidly working their decay. 

At some distance beyond this gloomy scene of de- 
parted greatness, the eyes of the travellers were greet- 
ed with the magnificent spires and turrets of Urnmera - 
poora , which appeared, on the opposite side of an 
extensive but temporary lake, formed by the overflow- 
ing of the river. The king happening to be absent, 
they were accommodated with lodgings in the village 
of Tounzcmahn , on the southern bank of the lake, and 
on the side opposite to that on which the capital is 
situated. The wide watery scene, the furious (lashing 
of the waves, the numerous boats moored to the banks, 
the fort and city of U mmcrapoora, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains, formed altogether a 
very extraordinary scene. Their wants of every de- 
scription were liberally supplied ; anti, at the return of 
the king, a day was fixed for their public audience. 

One the day appointed, the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy went to the lake, where they found three war- 
boats, which conveyed them, in twenty minutes, to the 
city. Here an elephant was ready to receive Major 
Symos; but, as he had stated his inability to mount* 
according to the custom of the country, on the neck, 
and take his seat between the ears of the animal, a 
wicker basket had been placed on its back, and fas- 
tened with iron chains. The two other gentlemen 
were mounted on Birman horses, well caparisoned. 

They entered a broad and handsome street, paved 
with br’.k, and having, on each side, low wooden 
houses, which, in honour of the occasion, had been 
white-washed, and decorated with branches of trees 
and flowers. The streets and tops of the houses were 
covered with a vast multitude of people, who, however, 
kept f he strictest order ; those in the street leaving 
room for^w procession to move, and. as it came in 
eight, on their hams, in token of respect. 

The embassy proceeded, through the city, for two 
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miles, wIuMi k arrived at flic fortress, which encloses 
the royal palace, and the abodes of the principal gran- 
dees. Being defended by a thick rampart, twenty feet 
high, this place is considered by the Birmans as im- 
pregnable; and Major Symcs did not choose to mor- 
tify their pride, by telling them that half a dozen cannon 
would, in a few hours, hatter it into ruins. The gen- 
tlemen were introduced into a kind of outer saloon, 
where they were instructed to remain till the princes 
of the blood had cnteicd. The king’s five sons suc- 
cessively parsed, the youngest first, and the heir-ap- 
parent last; e;irh with a train more numerous and 
splendid, according to hi;; birth and rank. The em- 
bassy was detained two hours, which appeared some- 
what tedious. Being then invited to enter, it passed 
through an inner court, where bands of tumblers and 
dancing- girl*; were exhibiting their feats. It was then 
ushered, by a flight of stairs, into the great hail, where 
the court was assembled, in all the pomp of Birman 
grandeur. 'This hall was supported by seventy-seven 
gilded pillars, arranged in eleven rows; and, at the 
end, a high, gilded lattice extended quite across the 
building. In the centre was a gilded door, which, 
when opened, displayed the throne. Ail the princes and 
grandees of the empire were seated, cross-legged, on 
the floor of this magniiicent saloon. A place was re- 
served for the strangers; but they, in vain, strove to 
comply with the request to place themselves in the 
proper Birman posture, and not lo protrude the soles 
of *their feet towards the seat of majesty. They were, 
however, seriously disappointed by the king not at all 
making his appearance. An officer merely went be- 
tween them and the royal seats, and put several ques- 
tions, as from his majesty : when they had answered 
this, a dessert was brought in, consisting of about a 
hundred small dishes, several of which they tasted, 
and found very palatable. The court then broke up, 
and the princes successively departed* in the same 
pomp as they had entered. 
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After this, the ambassador was invited to wait upon 
the different princes of the blood. The ceremony and 
pomp at the court of the heir-apparent were almost 
equal to those at the court of the monarch. He ap- 
peared at a window, and sate, for a quarter of an hour, 
erect and motionless ; when, suddenly, the shutters 
were closed, and he was m no more. The courts 
of the younger princes were less ceremonious and more 
gay. The strangers were led through files of ele- 
phants, and entertained with exhibitions of tumblers 
and dancing-girls. 

Some representations were made by Major Symes, 
desiring a more respectful treatment of the embassy 
than it had hitherto received. He urged his claim to 
be considered as the representative of a sovereign 
power, and, in that capacity, to be honoured with a 
personal audience of his majesty. These represent- 
ations had the effect lie desired. Being now assured 
of a proper reception, he set out on a second visit to 
court; and on this occasion was received, not in the 
great hall, but in the royal saloon of ceremony. In 
about a quarter of an hour, the folding-doors, which 
concealed the throne, were opened, and the king was 
seen walking up the steps which led to it from be- 
hind. He appeared to move with difficulty, and to 
want the free use of his limbs; but this they were as- 
sured was occasioned solely by the immense weight of 
gold which he had upon his person, amounting to up- 
wards of fifty pounds. All the courtiers bent their 
bodies; but the English were only required to bend 
a little fo. ward, and to turn in their seat, so that the 
soles of their feet might in no degree be directed to- 
wards his majesty. The king remained only a few 
minutes, and uttered a few indistinct words, investing 
some one with an order of nobility; after which he 
departs I, without addressing any words to the em- 
bassy. On receiving the official reply to his demands, 
Major Symes, however, found that he had achieved 
all the important objects of bis mission; the various 
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commercial arrangements that lie had proposed being 
all agreed to. After this, having nothing to detain 
him in the country, he left Ummerapoora on the 2oth 
of October; and returned to Rangoon , after a resi- 
dence in the Birman dominions of ten months. Thence 
he embarked for Calcutta. 

SIAM. 

Siam is a country of considerable extent, bounded on 
the north-west and north by the Birman empire. It is 
traversed through its whole extent, from north to south, 
by the river- Menam. The plain through which this 
river flows is level and fertile ; but, at a littlo distance 
on each side, the ground rises into mountains, forests, 
and uncultivated lands, overrun with wild beasts. It 
contains some wines of gold and silver, and a mine of 
loadstone or magnetic iron-ore. 

The government of Siam is despotic. The king is 
under no control : he is considered the proprietor of 
all the lands in the country, and no one can purchase 
any merchandise, until lie has had the choice of it. 
The Siamese are all held bound to military service. A 
register is kept of the whole male population, every 
individual of which, when called upon, must join the 
army for six months in the year. No salary is attach- 
ed to any office of the state; but the emoluments are 
derived from land, from slaves, or from edifices as- 
signed for the support of the particular office, and re- 
maining attached to it. But the mode of enriching 
themselves, to which the officers chiefly trust, is ex- 
action: this is winked at by the sovereign, and is car- 
ried to a vast extent in every department. In the 
, Siamese tribunals, though composed of several mem- 
bers, the power of decision rests wholly with the pre- 
sident ; but he is directed by an authoritative book of 
law, in three volumes. In all intricate crjscs of accu- 
sation, the chief dependance is upon the trial by ordeal. 
This is administered in various forms; such as walking 
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over red hot iron, putting the hands into . boiling oil, 
and being obliged to pass through a den of tigers. 

The religion of Siam is that of Boodh, Buddha, or Fo ; 
the same that is established in Ava and several other 
eastern countries. There are monks of an order de- 
nominated Talapoins. TL *■<? reside in spacious convents, 
and profess rigid celibacy. They preach with a dili- 
gence perhaps unknown in anyotlicr country ; for a Tala- 
poin will harangue his congregation from six in the morn- 
ing till dinner-time, and will begin again in the afternoon. 
The people, if satisfied, not only express their feelings 
by murmurs of approbation, but by solid gifts; so that 
a Talapoin preacher, if popular, soon becomes rich# 

Poefnj is much esteemed, and is extensively culti- 
vated among the Siamese; though both their versifica- 
tion and sentiments are very different from those which 
are 1 dished in Europe. This people have some know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy. Medicine is in 
a very low state: the rudeness of their practice may 
be inferred from one of their favourite cures, which 
consists in laying the patient upon the ground, and 
trampling him under loot. 

The Siamese are not distinguished as artisans, and 
for a very sufficient reason ; as, whoever attains emi- 
nence in any art is immediately liable to he sent for by 
the king, and to work, during the remainder of his life, 
for the royal family only. They manufacture a small 
quantity of woollen and cotton-cloths; embroider w r ell, 
understand working in gold and silver, and are skilful 
founders; for which occupations ample scope is found 
in the embellishment of temples, and the manufacture 
of idols. In general, the Siamese character appears to 
be such as despotism usually forms. The people are 
mild, polite, and courteous; but artful, deceitful, timid, 
ava icious, proud towards such as they consider in their 
powoij and cringing towards such as treat them with 
contdfept. They are, however, said to be honest in 
their .dealings, and so kind to their relations, and bene- 
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volent i?i their dispositions, that beggary and pauperism 
arc scarcely known in the country. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

East of Siam lies Cochin China, which is bounded on 
the east by the gulf of Tonquin, and extends about 
seven hundred miles in length, from north to south. 
This country, with its bordering territories of Cambo- 
dia and Tonquin , bears nearly the same relation to 
China, that the Birman empire and Siam bear to Hin* 
doclan. Tt was once included within the Chinese 
empire, and was severed from u about the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

The people of Cochin China have very little of the 
Chinese character left. They have ceased to wear the 
thick shoes, quilted stockings, and stuffed petticoats, 
with which the motions of the Chinese arc encumbered. 
They are open, familiar, gay, and talkative; while tin 1 
Chinese are reserved, grave, and thoughtful. They 
pay little regard, either in words or in practice, to 
those precepts of morality which the Chinese ostenta- 
tiously display, in golden letters, on all their streets 
and public places. Women are not confined, and are 
wholly exempted from that artificial diminution of feet, 
which, in China, forms an effectual impediment to their 
gadding abroad. They are as gay and unrestrained 
as the men; but are ungenerously treated, in being 
doomed to perform all those labours which require the 
greatest bodily strength. Besides the usual domestic 
tasks, all the occupations of tillage, carrying of goods 
to market, steering boats, and even the repairing of 
cottages, fall to their lot. Indeed, so excessive is the 
toil they undergo, that the natives usually remark of 
them, as we do of eats, that they have nine lives, arid 
bear a great deal of killing. 

The religion of Cochin China appears to be a modifi- 
cation of the widely-extended system of Buddha or 
Fo, though its ceremonies are carried on with ltss 
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pomp and formality than in China. The figure^ of 
Fo arc, in many places, put into cages, and fastened to 
the branches of the banyan-tree, and to these the priest 
ascends by a ladder, and presents offerings. Other 
figures are kept in little caskets, which may be carried 
even in the pocket. Christianity is allowed, and even 
favoured by the present king, who has derived consi- 
derable advantage from the French missionaries; and 
all other religions are tolerated. 


2Ttoentp-?cconD ;jn£tructicm. 

CHINA. 

In most parts of China, the face of the country is level 
and open, and in some districts it is so covered with 
swamps and morasses as not to admit of cultivation. 
In such,' however, the Chinese exhibit great industry 
and ingenuity. They form rafts on hurdles of bam- 
boo, which they float upon the water, or rest upon the 
morasses; and on these rafts they spread a layer of 
soil, from which they raise vegetables of various 
kinds. 

There is scarcely a town or a village, in this 
country, which has not the advantage either of a river 
or a canal \ The great canal is one of the wonders 
of art. It extends, in a direction north and south, 
from Canton to the extremity of the empire; and, by 
it, all kinds of foreign merchandise, entered at that 
city, are conveyed to Pekin, a distance of eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles. It is to her numerous 
canals that China owes the greatest part of her wealth; 
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for few people are so unskilled in the art of maritime 
navigation as the Chinese. They keep no reckoning 
at sea, nor have they any means of ascertaining either 
the latitude or the longitude of a place. Their system 
is to sail as near to the shore as possible, and never to 
lose sight of land, unless in voyages that absolutely 
require it. A trading-ship generally belongs to several 
merchants. It is divided into as many compartments 
as there are partners ; and each merchant fits up his 
own part as lie pleases. He ships his goods, and either 
accompanies them in person, or sends his son, pr some 
"near relation, to take the charge of them. The Chinese 
trade with Japan, Manilla, Siam, Batavia, and other 
parts of the East Indies. They likewise derive con- 
siderable advantage from their traffic with Europeans, 
to whom they annually sell great quantities of tea, silk, 
drugs, and porcelain. 

in the government of China, the power of the em- 
peror is absolute; but examples of tyranny are rare, 
lie is taught to regard the people as his children, and 
not as slaves; and. is invested with the exercise of the 
same authority over his subjects, as the father of a 
family has over his household. He seldom shows him- 
self to the public, and is never spoken to but on the 
knees. It is a singular circumstance in the Chinese 
government, that the emperor has the right of choos- 
ing his successor; whom, if he please, he may select, 
not only from the royal family, but from among his 
other subjects. 

To assist him in the affairs of the state, he has 
two councils. One of these, called the ordinary coun- 
cil, consists of his principal ministers, of which there 
are six. The other, or extraordinary council, consists 
entirely of the princes of the blood; and, for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of government, there are 
six boards or departments. 

The ancient religion of China, or that which pre- 
vailed in the time of the famous lawgiver, Confucius, 
who flourished about five hundred years before the 
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time of Christ, was extremely simple. It prescribed 
reverence to a Supreme invisible Being, who, from 
heaven, distributed happiness and misery among man- 
kind. About sixty-five years after the birth of Christ, 
the sect of Fo, whose chief tenets are those of the 
Hindoos, was introduced from Ilindostan; and, since 
the fifteenth century, a tew of the literati of China 
have embraced a new system, which acknowledges an 
universal principle, under the name of Taiki. The 
generality of the Chinese worship * a great variety of 
images. They have no Sunday or stated day for re- 
ligious exercises; but their temples arc always open, 
and devotees resort thither to pay homage to any idol, 
and in any way that they prefer. Their most popular 
religious opinions arc involved in allegorical allusions 
and types, the origin of which is unknown. There 
is a class of priests, called Bonzes, who have no emolu- 
ment or preferment, from the state, and who subsist by 
voluntary contributions and legacies. 

The civil laws of China are founded on the basis of 
filial piety. The law's which concern marriage are very 
extensive. A man can have only one lawful wife, and 
her rank and age must be nearly equal to his own ; 
but he may receive into his house, on certain condi- 
tions, several concubines, or inferior waves. These, 
however, are wholly subject to the lawful wife. Their 
children arc considered as hers: they address her as 
mother, and can give this title to her only. Every 
father of a family is responsible for the conduct of his 
children , and lie is accountable even for that of his 
domestics. According to the custom in China, the 
child is obliged to provide for the maintenance and 
comfort of his parents, and the brother for the brother 
ard the sister, who are in w r ant; and a failure in this 
duty would be followed by such detestation, that it 
is not necessary to enforce it by any positive law. 

With regard to the Chinese army: this may be con- 
sidered as a kind of militia, which never has been, and 
whtdfc probably never will be embodied. Every sol- 
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flier stationed on the different guards, has a certain 
portion of ]and assigned to him, which he cultivates 
for his family, and for which he pays his portion of 
the produce to the state. The different kinds of troops 
that compose the Chinese army, consist of, 1. Tartar 
cavalry, whose only weapon is a sabre, and a few who 
carry bows; 2. Tartar infantry, who are bowmen, but 
carry also large sabres; 5. Chinese infantry, who carry 
the same kind of weapons; 4. Chinese matchlocks; 
6, Chinese tigers of war, who bear large round shields of 
basket-work, and long swords. On tire shields are paint* 
^ed monstrous faces of some imaginary animal, intended 
to frighten the enemy, or to petrify the beholders. The 
military dress varies in almost every province: some of 
the soldiers wear blue jackets edged with red, or brown 
jackets edged with yellow. Some of them have long pan- 
taloons, some have breeches, and others petticoats and 
Loots. The bowmen have long loose gowns of blue 
cotton, stuffed with wadding, studded with brass knobs, 
and bound round their w'aist with a girdle, from which a 
sabre is appended behind. On the head they wear a 
funnel-shaped helmet, with flaps on each side, which 
cover the cheeks and fill on the shoulders. The Chi- 
nese have artillery, but it is very had. 

The conduct of the Manchoo Tartars , whose race is 
now on the throne, was a master piece of policy, not 'to 
have been expected in a half-civili/ed people. They 
entered the Chinese dominions, as auxiliaries against 
tv\o rebel chiefs, and, in a short time, placed their ov.n 
leader on the throne. Hut, instead of endeavouring to 
establish themselves as conquerors, they became inter- 
mixed with the mass of the conquered. They adopted 
the dress, the manners, and the opinions of the people; 
and, in all the civil departments of the stale, they ap- 
pointed the ablest persons of China, in preference to Tar- 
tars. lhu, in proportion as the Tartar power increased, 
they became less solicitous to conciliate the people 
whom they had subdued. All the heads of depart- 
ments now arc Tartars: the ministers are Tartars, and 
o 3 
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most of the offices of high trust and power arc f iled by 
Tartars. 

In this country it is considered disgraceful for a 
n'oma?i to be seen abroad. If a female of rank should 
have occasion to visit a friend or relation, she must be 
carried in a close sedan-chair. Even the country la- 
dies, who do not posses:*, the luxury of a sedan, suffer 
themselves to be carried on sort of covered wheel- 
barrow. The wives and daughters, however, of the 
lower classes, are neither confined to the house, nor ex- 
empt from hard and slavish labour. With regard to the 
management of children : in the higher classes the boys, 
at the age of nine or ten years, are entirely separated 
from girls. They sometimes mix together in schools, 
but the stiff and ceremonious behaviour, which consti- 
tutes no inconsiderable part of their education, throws 
a restraint upon the little playful actions incident to 
their time of life, and completely subdues all spirit of 
activity and enterprise. Daughters, when marriage- 
able, may be said to be invariably sold. The bride- 
groom must always make his bargain with the parents 
of his intended bride. She has no choice, but is dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder. The man, indeed, lias, 
in this respect, no great advantage, as he is not per- 
mitted even to see his intended wife until she arrives, 
in formal procession, at his gate. If, however, on open- 
ing the door of the chair in which the lady is shut up, 
he should dislike his bargain, lie can return her to her 
parents: but in this case the articles are forfeited which 
constituted her price, and even a sum of money may, in 
addition, be demanded. 

The general character of the Chinese is a compound 
of greatness and meanness, affected and real frivolity, 
apparent simplicity and great cunning. Their exterior 
deportment is decent, mild, and engaging; but they 
have T ittle sense either of justice or of honour, for in- 
terest is the moving spring of all their actions. With 
strangers they are unfair in their dealings, and they use 
everyjj^ to impose upon and defraud them. They are 
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vindictive and cowardly. Attached to their own man- 
ners and customs, they have an avowed contempt of all 
other nations, and scarcely can believe that there is any 
thing great or good out of China. * The characteristic 
features of the males is a large forehead, short nose, 
small eyes, broad ears, square face, black hair, and 
somewhat olive complexion. They have great venera- 
tion for long boards, and for a long tuft of hair growing 
from the back of their head. 

In China nothing is known of the friendly associations 
and intercourse which afford so much comfort and satis- 
faction in more civilized countries. Whenever a fcW 
'Chinese meet together, it is generally for the purjiQSc of 
gaming, or to eat boiled rice, or drink a pot of tea, or 
smoke a pipe of tobacco. If a person, invited to a 
feast, should be prevented from attending, the portion 
of dinner that was intended for him is sent, in proces- 
sion, to his house. 

The horrid practice of infanticide is here tolerated by 
custom, and even countenanced by the government. 
% The laws of the country have left the child entirely to 
the disposal of its father; concluding, that if his feelings 
will not prevent him from doing it an injury, no other 
consideration will. It is considered part of the duty of 
the police of Pekin, to employ certain persons to go, at 
an early hour in the morning, with carts, to pick tip 
such, bodies of infants as may have been thrown into the 
streets during the night. No enquiries are made, but 
the bodies are carried to a common pit, into which all 
those that may he living, as well as those that are dead, 
are said to he thrown promiscuously. 

Men in tfic higher ranks wear a sort of velvet cap, a 
short jacket, close buttoned round the neck, and folded 
across the breast, the sleeves remarkably wide. The 
materials of this arc cotton cloth; black, blue, or brown 
silk; or European camblct. They also wear quilted 
petticoats, and black satin boots. The common people 
wear large straw hats, blue or black cotton frock?, 
wide cotton trowsers, and shoes made „of straw. The 
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faces and necks of the women are daubed with, white 
paint; the eyebrows are blackened, and, on the centre 
of the lower lip, and at the point of the chin, are two 
spots, each about the size of a small wafer, and of a 
deep vermilion colour. A blue frock, like that of the 
men, reaching, in som'N to the middle of the thigh, in 
others to the knee, is aiue^t universal. Wide trowsers 
extend a little below the call , f the leg, and are there 
drawn close, the better to display an ancle and a foot 
which, for singularity at least, may challenge the whole 
world. The foot has been cramped, in its growth, to 
the length of four or five inches, and the ancle has 
generally swollen in the same proportion that the foot is 
diminished. The little shoo is as line as tinsel and 
tawdry ornaments can make it, and the ancle is ban- 
daged round with party-coloured cloths, ornamented 
with fringe and tassels. The Chinese sleep at night in 
the same clothes which they wear during the day, and 
the comfort of clean linen is wholly unknown to them. 
At their meals they have no table-cloth; and a pair of 
small sticks, or the quills of a porcupine, are their sub- 
stitutes for knives, forks, and spoons. 

The Chinese receive no visits, except in a particular 
hall, which is situated in front of their house. Its or- 
naments consist of large lanterns, made of painted silk, 
and suspended from the ceiling, tables and other furni- 
ture, which are generally covered with a beautiful .var- 
nish. Poor people have the walls of their apartments 
white: others cover them with that sort of paper which 
i»s sometimes brought from China into Europe. The 
beds of rich are furnished, in winter, with double 
curtains of satin; and, in summer, with curtains of 
plain white taffety, ornamented with flowers, birds, and 
trees : sometimes the curtains are of fine gauze, to 
keep out musquitoes, and yet leave a free passage for 
the air. 

The language of China is very extraordinary, and has 
no relation whatever to any known language. It has 
no alphabet, and the words which compose it consist of 
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one salable only. It contains not more than three 
hundred and thirty primary words; but the sense of 
these is multiplied almost without end, by the abnndance 
and variety of accents, inflections, and aspirations, which 
are used in pronouncing them. 

In the written language there are, at least, eighty 
thousand characters or different forms of letters. These 
are divided into six sorts. The first exhibit the shape 
or image of sensible tilings; the second the object, by 
some visible addition to the shape; the third associates 
two characters, to express an object which neither will 
denote separately; the fourth expresses a sound, to sup- 
ply the defect of the figure; the fifth is a metaphorical 
application of their characters; and the sixth extendi 
the primitive sense of a character, so that the same cha- 
racter may denote a verb or an adverb, an adjective or a 
substantive. 

The Chinese perform all the operations of arithmetic 
by a machine called a “ swan pan/’ This consists of a 
series of beads strung on brass wires, and divided by a 
-crosspiece in the middle; so that, in the upper row, 
each string has two beads, which are each reckoned for 
live; and, in the lower row, each string has live beads 
of different value, the first being reckoned as 1, the 
second as 10, the third as 100, the fourth as 1,000, and 
the fifth as 10.000, 

Little can be said in praise of the fine arts in this 
country. Music does not seem to be cultivated as a 
science, nor to be learned as an elegant accomplish- 
ment, nor practised as an amusement of genteel life, 
except by females, who are educated for sale. These 
play generally upon wind instruments, such as pipes and 
flutes, while the favourite instrument of the men is one 
shaped like a guitar. Persons of the lowest class are 
hired to play, and the merit of their performance ap- 
pears to consist in the intenseness of the noise they are 
able to produce. The gong is an instrument of metal, 
admirably adapted for this purpose. Kettle-drums and 
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different-sized bells constitute part of their sacred 
music. 

As painters the Chinese are unable to delineate a 
correct outline of objects in perspective; to give body 
„ to them, by the application of proper lights and sha- 
dows; and to lay on the nice shades of colour, so as to 
resemble the tints of natun' But the gaudy colouring 
of certain flowers, birds, ana insects, they imitate with 
much clearness and brilliancy. The whole of their ar- 
chitecture is unsightly and unsolid, without either 
elegance or convenience of design, and even without 
any settled proportions. Their pagodas or temples arc 
constructed in many different stories, and are covered 
with projecting roofs. The gates of their cities are 
generally square buildings, carried several stories above 
the arched gateway, and covered like the pagodas. 
But the most stupendous work of the Chinese is the 
Great Wall, which divides it from Northern Tartarv, 
and which consists of a mound of earth cased on each 
aide with brick or stones. This astonishing fabric ex- 
tends through the immense distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, over mountains two and three miles in height, 
and across deep valleys and rivers. 

The art of printing is of great antiquity in China ; 
but, with the Chinese, this art consists in nothing more 
than cutting' on wood and in relief, the forms of written 
characters, afterwards daubing these with a black, glu- 
tinous kind of ink, and pressing the different sheets of 
paper upon them. 

In this country the husbandman is considered an 
honourable, as well as a useful member of society : lie 
ranks next to men of letters and officers of state. The 
emperor is considered as the sole proprietor of the soil ; 
but the tenant is never turned out of possession, so long 
as he continues to pay about the tenth part of what his 
farm is supposed to be capable of yielding. The col- 
lecting of manure is here an object of so much impor- 
tance, that a great number of old men, women, and 
children, incapable of much other labour, are constantly 
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employed about the streets, public roads, banks of ca- 
nals and rivers, in picking up the dung of animals, and 
offals of any kind, that may answer the purpose of ma- 
nure; tins, after being mixed sparingly with a portion 
of stifF loamy earth, is formed into cakes, and dried in 
the sun, for sale. It sometimes becomes even an object 
of commerce. 

The Chinese have many customs that are peculiar to 
themselves. One of the most singular of these is the 
burning, at funerals, of pieces of tin-foil, cut into the 
shape of human beings. At the funerals of emperors it 
was formerly the practice to bury the royal slaves alive ; 
Iftit this practice, so revolting to humanity, has given 
way to the burning of their representatives cut in tin- 
foil. 

In China the burving-placcs are usually planted with 
cypress- tress, and are at a distance from any church or 
temple. The people preserve those sacred repositories 
with all the care they can afford to bestow upon them. 
They visit them annually, repair any breaches that may 
have been made, and remove any weeds that may have 
grown. The funeral processions of the great officers of 
state sometimes extend nearly half a mile in length. 
In front marches a priest uncovered, next follow a 
group of musicians, with flutes, trumpets, and cymbals: 
after these the male relations of the deceased, in long 
white frocks; and, behind them, the chief mourner, 
•supported by two friends, who use great apparent ex- 
ertions to prevent him from tearing his checks and 
hair. Next follows the coffin, covered with a magni fi- 
fteen t canopy, and borne, generally, on the shoulders of 
men. After the canopy, the female relations proceed in 
chairs, or in little covered carts: they wear white frocks 
like the men, have their hair dishevelled, and broad 
white fillets bound across their foreheads. Over the 
mourners are carried umbrellas, with deep curtains at 
the edges. Several persons are em ployed to burn cir- 
cular pieces of paper, covered with tin-foil, as they 
pass by burying-places and temples, * 
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Among the religious ceremonies of the Chinese must 
be noted their festivals. Of these the most celebrated 
is the \ feast of the lanterns , when the whole country, 
from one extremity of the empire to the other, is lighted 
up, in every possible way that fancy can suggest. This 
is an ancient religious usage, of which, at the present 
day, the inhabitants can h »ve no plausible account. 
During the time of this festival, the Chinese not only il- 
luminate their houses, but they exorcise their ingenuity 
in making transparencies, .shaped like diflu'cnl kinds of 
animals, in which they run through the streets by night.. 
The effect, when perfectly dark, is whimsical enough. 
Birds, beasts, fishes, and other apparent animals, are 
seen darting along and contending with each other ; 
some with squibs in their mouths, breathing tire, some 
sending out sky-rockets, others rising into pyramids of 
party-coloured fire, and others bursting, like a mine, 
with violent explosions. 

Throughout the whole empire, also, a grand feast, 
called the Venial Festival , is celebrated on a particular 
day. In the morning of this day, the governor of 
every city comes forth from his palace crowned with 
flowers, and enters a chair, in which he is carried, 
amidst the noise of different instruments which precede. 
The chair is surrounded by several litters, covered with 
silk carpets, upon which are represented prisons illus- 
trious for the support they have given to agriculture; 
or some historical painting on the subject. The streets 
are hung with carpets: triumphal arches arc erected at 
certain distances ; and the houses are every where illu- 
minated. A large figure, made of baked earth, repre- 
senting a cow', comes next. A child, with one foot na- 
ked and the other shod, to represent the spirit of labour 
and diligence, follows* beating the image to make it ad- 
vance. Labourers, furnished with implements of hus- 
ljandr^ , march behind ; and the rear is closed by 
comedians and people in masks, whose appearance and 
attitudes afford great amusement to the populace. The 
governor advances to the eastern gate, as if lie intended 
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to meet the Spring, and then the procession returns to 
the palace in the same order. After this the cow is 
stripped of its ornaments, and out of if are taken several 
earthen calves, which, as well as the figure itself, when 
broken to pieces, are distributed among the crowd. 
The governor terminates the ceremony by making a 
short oration in praise of agriculture, in which he en- 
deavours to excite his hearers to promote so useful an 
art by all the means in their power. 

Another Chinese festival is that at the commencement 
of the new year, during which all affairs, both private 
and public, are suspended ; the tribunals are shut; the 
posts are stopped; presents are given and received; 
the inferior mandarins pay their respects to their supe- 
riors, children to their parents, and servants to their 
masters. This is called taking leave of the old year. 
In the evening the individuals of each family assemble, 
to partake of a grand repast, and no stranger is admit- 
ted; but, on the following clay, they become more so- 
ciable, for the whole of it is employed in diversions and 
feasting, and the evening is concluded with illumina- 
tions. 


STtoenfp^ljirD T&ap# Jiufftruction. 

CHINA CONTINUED. 

Narrative a/* Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China , in 
the year 1793. From the publications of Sir George 
Staunton , Fart, a fid John Barrow 9 Esq. 

In consequence of many vexations, and much illiberal 
treatment, to which die commanders and crews of 
English merchant-ships had been subjected at the port 
of Canton, die British government was induced to send 
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out a mission to China ; ostensibly for the purpose of 
congratulating the emperor, but really to effect some 
important political arrangement, and to acquire a more 
accurate knowledge of this extraordinary country and 
its inhabitants, than bad before been possessed. For 
this purpose the mission * as composed, not only of 
diplomatic characters of the highest distinction, but of 
men of science and intelligence in every department. 
The Earl of Macartney was the ambassador, and the 
principal subordinate stations were filled by the late Sir 
George Staunton, John Barrow, Esq. the present Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, and Dr. Dinwiddic. The vessels 
appointed for this service were the Lion, a ship of the 
line, commanded by Sir Erasmus Gower; the Iliudos- 
tan, a vessel in the East India service; and the Jackall 
brig: and, at Batavia, Lord Macartney purchased a 
vessel, which he called the Clarence. The expedition 
sailed from England on the 1st of October, 1792. 

On its arrival in the Chinese seas, the port of Canton 
was studiously avoided, in order to preclude any inter- 
ference of the government of that place, with the views 
of the embassy ; and the vessels proceeded along the 
eastern coast of China, till they reached the great Archi- 
pelago of Chu-san or Tckusan , consisting of not fewer 
than four hundred islands* This was the utmost boun- 
dary of previously-recorded navigation by Europeans. 
A vast number of boats came off from the islands to 
view them. The ambassador and his suite landed at 
Chu-san, where they were received, by the governor, 
with gre.it courtesy. In the hall of audience they were 
surprised by observing, on the tables, a singular orna- 
ment, consisting of piqes, oaks, and other forest-trees, 
the growth of which had been so much constrained, by 
an art peculiar to the Chinese, that none of them were 
more than two feet high, yet some of them bore the 
marks of age. They were intermingled with stones to 
imitate rocks; and with earth and mosses, so as to have 
the appearance of a forest in miniature. 

From Chu-san, the vessels proceeded into the Yellow 
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Sea, aii3 the Gulf of Pekin. They doubled the pro- 
montory of Shan-tung; and, not long afterwards, an- 
chored near the town of Ten-choo-foo , the governor of 
which sent a present to the ambassador, and then went 
on board the Lion. A person in his suite having occa- 
sion to speak to him, as he was passing along the deck, 
threw himself on his knees. So great is the distance 
between the ranks of society in China, that this appear- 
ed to be nothing more than an usual mode of expressing 
respect. 

After leaving Chu-san, the vessels sailed to the mouth 
of the river Pci/io. On their arrival they found that 
provisions and fruit, in vast quantities, had been pre- 
pared for them ; and that more than thirty vessels, of 
about two hundred tons burden each, had been provided 
for their conveyance up the river. Among other arti- 
cles of provision were twenty bullocks, one hundred and 
twenty sheep, one hundred and twenty hogs, one hun- 
dred and sixty barrels of flour, one thousand water- 
melons, and three thousand musk-melons. Two man- 
darins, or officers of state, one a civilian and the other a 
military officer, named Vantazhin and Chowtazhin, 
came to congratulate the ambassador on his safe arrival. 
They stated that they were appointed to attend him to 
the imperial court, and that it was the express direction 
of their sovereign that they sould render his journey safe 
and agreeable. The civilian possessed grave but not 
austere manners. He had been preceptor to some one 
of the royal family, and bore the honorary distinction of 
a blue globe upon his bonnet. The military mandarin 
had a red globe, was honoured with another mark of 
distinction, a peacock's feather pendent from his bonnet. 

These mandarins, at different times, expressed an 
anxious desire to be informed respecting the contents of 
the letter from the king of England to the emperor of 
China, but more particularly respecting the presents 
which had been brought. The former, they were in- . 
formed, was locked up in a golden box, Jto be delivered 
into the emperor’s hands ; but of the latter it was ncces- 
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sary to make out, somewhat in the oriental style, such a 
general description of the nature of the various articles, 
as appeared most likely to render them acceptable. 

On the 5th of August, 1 793, Lord Macartney and 
his suite quitted the Lion and 1 lindostun ; for these 
vessels drew too much water to pass over the bar of the 
Peiho river. The pi tw* its and baggage, accompanied 
by tbe servants, musicians, and oilier attendants, were 
shipped on board other vessels, while the gentlemen of 
the embassy embarked in the Clarence, JacknlJ, and 
Endeavour brig. Proceeding, with a favourable breeze 
and a spring tide, they crossed the bar in a lew hours. 
The river immediately within the bar, is about live hun- 
dred yards wide. 

On its southern bank is the village of Tuncou , where 
a great number of troops were drawn up in compliment 
to the ambassador. The vessels, in their progress, 
passed another village, and reached, on the same even- 
ing, the town of Tavoo. Most of the houses in these 
places were little better than huts with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs. A few buildings were, indei d, large, 
elevated, painted, and richly ornamented; but there 
were scarcely any which indicated the existence of mid- 
dle ranks, or the various gradations between abundant 
wealth and absolute indigence. 

At Taeoo, large covered barges were provided to 
convey tbe embassy lip the river, towards Pekin. Tbe 
barge destined for the reception of the ambassador con- 
tained an antichamber, a saloon, a bed-chamber, and a 
closet. Boats attended with provisions and cooks. 
Sixteen yachts, most of them of a larger size than that 
of the ambassador, conveyed his suite. Many of these 
vessels were eighty feet long, and very capacious; yet 
they were built of such light wood, and were so con- 
structed, that they did not draw more than eighteen 
inches of water, though they were high above it. A 
kind of boats, resembling our river lighters, were em- 
ployed in conveying the baggage and presents. Tbe 
flags of tbe vessels bore, .yi black characters, the follow- 
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ing inscription : “ The English embassy carrying tribute 
to the emperor of China,” 

Inferior mandarins attended all the vessels, for the 
purpose of distributing provisions; «anrl they proceeded 
from yacht to yacht, in small boats, so constructed that 
they could neither be sunk nor overset. The meats 
most plentiful were beef and pork. Among the 
most expensive articles were the nests of a particular 
species of swallow, and the fins of sharks; both of which 
afFord rich and fattening juices. Boiled rice was used 
instead of bread. The w me was somewhat muddy, of 
little flavour, and soon became sour; and the tea was 
too fresh for an English palate. 

The hanks of the Peiho were elevated considerably 
above the adjacent plains, which were all in a state of 
cultivation, and extended as far as the eye could reach. 
Most of the fields were covered with a kind of corn 
calk'd “ Barbadoes millet,” ton or twelve feet high. 

When night came on, the hanks of the river were il- 
luminated bv lanterns, the transparent sides of which 
were made of differently- coloured paper; while the num- 
ber of lanterns hoisted on the mast-heads of the numer- 
ous vessels in the river, denoted the rank of the pas- 
sengers on hoard. The whole of these produced a 
moving and party-coloured illumination, which was 
very amusing. 

On the ensuing day the vessels passed a consi- 
derable enclosure, resembling a gentleman’s park. It 
was the residence of the Ta-whang, or chief of 
the district, and was distinguished by treble gates, 
and by two poles erected near them, destined to bear 
ensigns of dignity, and in the night to support lanterns 
for use and ornament. Several sheep and horses were 
seen within the enclosures. On one side of the river 
was a largo grove of high and "wide-spreading pines; 
and the other was crowded, near the town of Tien-sing, 
with pyramids or stacks of salt. This substance is 
brought annually from the southern provinces, in ves- 
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sels of two hundred tons each, and sufficient for the 
annual consumption of thirty millions of people, 

Tien-sing is situated on an eminence, at the conflu- 
ence of two rivers, and is the general emporium for the 
northern provinces of China. The crowd of spectators 
was immense; yet, in all die ardour of curiosity, the 
people preserved order and regularity, without the aid 
of soldiers or constables ; and for the sake of mutual 
accommodation, none of the common Chinese, who 
usually wear straw-hats, kept them on their heads, 
though, by taking them off, they were exposed to the 
beams of a scorching sun. The vessels anchored nearly 
in the centre of the city, opposite to a pavilion, in which 
the viceroy of the province waited for the embassy. 
On its arrival the ambassador was informed that the 
emperor was at his country residence of Zhc-hol in Tar- 
tary, where he intended to celebrate the anniversary of 
liis birth-clay, on the 17th of September. It was. in 
consequence, proposed, that the embassy, after having 
reached Tong-shoo, within twelve miles of Pekin, 
should thence proceed, by land, directly to Zhc-hol. 

Among other instances of the viceroy’s attention to 
the ambassador, a temporary theatre tvas erected, oppo- 
site to his excellency’s yacht. Its outside was adorned 
with a great variety of brilliant and lively colours, by 
the proper distribution of which, and sometimes by 
their contrast, it is the particular object of an art among 
the Chinese, to produce a gay and pleasing effect. The 
interior was managed, in regard to decorations, with 
equal success ; and the company of actors, successively 
exhibited, during the whole day, several different panto- 
mimes and historical dramas. The dialogue was 
spoken in a kind of recitative, accompanied by a variety 
of musical instruments; and each pause was filled up 
by a loud crash, in which the loo or gong, a sort of 
brazen feutte, struck with a mallet, bore no inconsider- 
able part;. The band of music was placed in full view, 
immediately behind the stage. Each character, on his 
first entrance, announced what part he was about to 
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perform*, and where the scene of action lay. Unity of 
place was apparently preserved, for there was no change, 
of scene during the performance of each piece. Female 
characters were played by boys or eunuchs. 

As he passed through Tien- sing, the ambassador had 
an opportunity of observing that city, which appeared to 
be nearly as long as London. The houses were of 
brick, of a leaden blue colour; and many of them, con- 
trary to the usual mode of building, were two stories 
high. 

During the progress of the embassy, Barbadoes millet 
was frequently seen planted in alternate rows, having, 
between them, rows of other kinds of corn. A species 
of ( lolichos , or bean, not unlike our kidney-beans, is 
sometimes set, in vacant spots, near the edges of the 
bank; and sometimes the travellers beheld whole fields 
of beans. No weeds were .any where observed. So 
flat was this part of the country, that the travellers 
did not see even a hillock, between them and the 
horizon, until the fourth day of their departure from 
Tien-sing, when some blue mountains were observed 
towards the north-west. These indicated the approach 
to Pekin, beyond which they were situated. Two days 
afterwards, on the 10th of August, the yachts were an- 
chored off the city of Tong-choofuo , at the distance of 
about twehe miles from Pekin. 

As there was no navigable communication for vessels- 
of the size of yachts between Tong-choofoo and Pekin, 
a temple and monastery near this city were prepared for 
the reception of the persons landing from the vessels. 
The baggage and presents were secured in two temporary 
buildings, each about two hundred feet in length, formed 
of bamboos, and of a dose matting impervious by rain. 
They were surrounded by a strong fence, and shut in 
with gates at the extremities. Guards were stationed 
round them, and notices were posted up, forbidding all 
persons from approaching them with fire. These ex- 
tensive store-houses were finished in a few hours, and 
every tiling brought by the embassy wa^ taken out of 
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upwards of thirty vessels, and safely lodged, in the 
course of a single day. 

The temple and monastery, occupied by the ambas- 
sador and his suite, had been founded for the mainte- 
nance of twelve priests of the religion of Fo. One 
priest only remained a. it, to watch the lamps of the 
. shrine, and to receive Uw ambassador's commands: 
the rest had retired to a monastery in the neighbour- 
hood. The apartments which these priests had quitted, 
were desirable, in this warm season, on account of their 
coolness. At one end of each room was a platform 
of boards, raised upwards of a foot above the floor; 
such as arc sometimes seen in military guard-rooms in 
Europe. A thick woollen cloth, not woven, but work- 
ed into a firm substance, like felt for hats, was spread 
upon the platform; and, with the addition of a cushion, 
formed the whole of the bedding, on which the priests 
reposed. 

The separate apartments belonging to the superiors 
of the monastery, were allotted to the principal per- 
sons of the embassy. In some of the other rooms, the 
priests, through neglect, had suffered scorpions and 
scolopendras to harbour. These noisome insects had, 
hitherto, been known only by description, to some 
gentlemen of the embassy ; and the sight of them, for 
the first time, in the bed-chambers, and upon their 
clothes, excited a great degree of horror. But the 
apprehension was greater than the danger, for no ac- 
cident happened from them. 

The assemblage of people, upon the broad, sandy 
beach, between the temple and the river, was so great, 
that booths were erected, in which a variety of articles, 
but principally fruits and liquors, were exposed to sale. 
The stands were shaded by four-sided roofs of canvass, 
supported, from the centre, by a single pole stuck into 
the grt und. Fires for the cooking of provisions, were 
made in the open air; and fire-engines were at hand, 
in case of accidents arising from them. 

As the gentlemen belonging to the embassy were 
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desirous of jmrofeasing a few trifles in the city, and also 
of veiling it from motives of curiosity, some of the. 
mandarins accompanied them, particularly Van-tazin. 
He conducted them through a large suburb, which 
denoted the increase of Tong-choo-foo, since the 
erection of the walls that encompass the original 
buildings. The walls arc of brick, substantially built, 
and higher than the houses. They are washed by the 
river on one side, and defended by a broad, wet ditch 
on the other. There were no guns* upon them, but 
a few swivels were placed upright near the gates. The 
principal streets of Tong-choo-foo were straight, paved 
with broad flag-stones, aiul had a raised footpath on 
each side; and an awning across them shaded the 
inhabitants from the scorching heat of the sun. Many 
of the labouring people were naked from the waist 
upward. Several extensive buildings contained grain 
of different kinds, of which it was said, a provision 
for several years is always kept in store, for the con- 
sumption of the capital. Most of the houses are built 
of wood, and have shops or working-rooms in front: and 
an industry was displayed, such as the neighbourhood 
of Pekin was likely to excite. The outsides of the 
shop* were painted with a variety of lively colours. 
Many of them were gilded., and liml rich ensigns before 
them, and long labels, inviting customers. The chief 
articles exposed for sale were tea, silks, porcelain, and 
furs of different kinds. Among other goods were 
English cloths. 

The appearance of Englishmen in the streets, in- 
terrupted, for a while, the usual occupations of the 
people. Their short coats and smooth faces formed a 
spectacle quite new. But the greatest surprise wa» 
excited by a black servant, who attended one of the 
gentlemen. The jetty hue of his complexion, his 
woolly head, and negro features, like nothing which 
they had before seen, led some of the spectators almost 
to doubt whether he belonged to the hpmau species. 

p 
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As the party passed along the streets* they observed, 
in several placed on the sides of houses, the projection 
of a lunar eclipse, which was to happen soon after- 
wards. In the shops, where they went to buy some 
trifles, regular entries were made of the articles dis- 
posed of; and the severe! prices were affixed in Chinese 
characters, equivalent to the morels which express num- 
bers, in other languages. Tea, like beer in England, 
is here sold in public-houses in every town, and along 
public roads, and the banks of rivers and canals. 

Around Tong-choo-foo the country is level and fer- 
tile. Some of the Englishmen were supplied with 
horses to ride about the neighbourhood. These were 
strong and bony animals, but the breed does not 
seem to have been much improved by care. Mules 
bear a greater price than common horses, as they subsist 
on less food, and are capable of sustaining more labour. 
Many of the horses arc spotted. 

The cottages of the peasants seemed to be clean and 
comfortable; but they were without fences, gates, or 
other apparent protection against wild beasts or thieves. 
The wives of the peasantry arc of great assistance to 
their families, in addition to the rearing of their chil- 
dren, and the care of their domestic concerns; for they 
carry on most of the trades which can be exercised 
within doors. They not only roar silk-worms, and 
spin cotton, but are almost the only weavers through- 
out the empire. Yet most of them injure their acme 
powers, by compressing their feet, in imitation of fe- 
males of superior rank. 

A considerable number of the labouring men of 
Tong-choo-foo, were employed to convey to Iioong- 
ya-yuen, close to the emperor’s autumnal palace, be- 
yond Pekin, the presents arid the baggage of the em- 
bassy. The weight of these had, hitherto, been of 
little consideration, as they had come by sea, or upon 
a river. But they were now to be carried by animal 
or human labour, Sucli of the presents as were liable 
to be injured by^ the Tough movement of carriages 
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without springs, could ho entrusted to men only. On 
a calculation of the necessary means for conveying all 
the baggage and presents* the mandarins were obliged 
to order near ninety small waggons, forty*hand-carts 
or barrows, upwards of two hundred horses, and nearly 
three thousand labouring men to serve in different ca- 
pacities. 

The ambassador and three gentlemen of his suite 
travelled in sedan-chairs, the usual vehicles for per- 
sons of high rank in China, even on long journies. 
The other gentlemen went on horseback, as did all the 
mandarins. The principal among the latter rode 
near the chair of the ambassador. Chinese soldiers 
were cn foot and cleared the way. The servants and 
privates of his excellency’s guard were in carriages or 
waggons. The chairs, the wheel-carriages, the horse- 
men, the presents, and the baggage, filled up the road 
for a considerable space. 

This road forms a magnificent avenue to Pekin. It 
is perfectly level, and the centre, to the width of about 
twenty feet, is paved with flags of granite, brought 
from a considerable distance. The road is bordered, 
in many places, with trees, particularly with willows 
of very uncommon girth. 


2?tocntp*fourtl) ©ap’tf instruction. 

CHINA CONCLUDED. 

A description of Pekin and its vicinity . 

On approaching the capital of China, no gentlemens 
houses were seen scattered around : no villas announced 
its vicinity. Lord Macartney and bis suitecntcred it at 
*2 
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one of the eastern suburbs. The street through which 
they passed was paved, and full of people. It ex- 
hibited a busy scene of manufacturers, shopkeeper?, 
and buyers. These were diverted, for a while, by the 
passing spectacle; hi\* they soon returned to their re- 
spective occupations, r l*> traverse this suburb occu- 
pied about fifteen minutes, the party arrived at 

the walls. The approach of the ambassador was an- 
nounced by the firing of guns; and refreshments were 
made ready for all the gentlemen, at a resting-place 
within the gate. The city walls were of consider .able 
height, and their thickness, at the base, about twenty 
feet. They were flanked, on the outside, by square 
towers, sixty yards distant from each other. Few of 
the houses in Pekin arc higher than one story, none 
higher than two; and the principal street was consi- 
derably more than one hundred feet wide. It was 
airy, gay, and lightsome, but unpaved, and water was 
sprinkled on it, to lay the dust. 

The multitude of moveable workshops of tinkers 
and barbers, coblers and blacksmiths; the tents and 
booths, where tea, and fruit, rice, and other eatables 
were exposed for sale, witli the wares and merchan- 
dise arrayed before the doors, had contracted this spa- 
cious street to a narrow road in the middle. The 
cavalcade of officers and soldiers that preceded the 
embassy; the processions of men in office, attended by 
their numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas and flags, 
painted lanterns, and a variety of strange insignia of 
their rank ^nd station; different trains that were accom- 
panying, with lamentable, cries, corpses to their graves, 
and with squalling music, brides to their husbands; 
- the troops of domedaries laden with coals from Tar- 
tary; the wheel-barrows and hand-cam stuffed with 
vegetables, occupied nearly the whole of this middle 
space, m one continued line, leaving very little room 
fpr the cavalcade of the embassy to pass. All was in 
motion* The sides of the streets were filled with an 
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imitiensc concourse of people, buying and selling, and 
bartering their different commodities. The buzz and 
confused noises of this mixed multitude, proceeding 
from the loud bawling of those who were crying their 
wares ; the wrangling of others, with every now and 
then, a strange twanging noise, like the jarring of a 
cracked Jew’s harp ; (the barber’s signal made by his 
tweezers ;) the mirth and the laughter that prevailed in 
every group, could scarcely be exceeded. Pedlars 
with their packs, and jugglers, conjurers and for- 
tune-tellers, mountebanks and quack-doctors, co- 
medians and musicians, left no space unoccupied. 
The Tartar soldiers, with their whips, kept, with diffi- 
culty t a clear passage for the persons composing the 
embassy, to move slowly forward; so slowly, indeed, 
that although they entered the eastern gate at halt- 
past nine, it was nearly twelve before they arrived at 
the western part of the city. 

As soon as they had arrived at the eastern side of 
the yellow wall , (a wall of the imperial palace, so called 
from the small roof of varnished tiles with which it is 
covered,) they turned along it, to the right, and found, 
on its northen side, much less bustle than in the former 
street. Instead of shops, all were private houses. These 
were not conspicuous in the front; as before each house 
was a wall or curtain, to prevent passengers from see- 
ing the court into which the street-door opened. This 
wall is called the wall of respect. The cavalcade halted, 
for a little while, opposite to the treble gates of the 
northern side of the palace- wall. In the interior, the 
ground was not level, like all the lands without the 
wall; but several parts of it were raised into hills of 
steep ascent; and the places from which the earth had 
been taken to form the hills, are now broad and deep 
hollows, tilled with water. Out of these artificial 
Jakes, of which the margins are diversified and irregu- 
lar, small inlands rise, ornamented with a variety of 
fanciful edifices, and interspersed with trees. On the hills 
of different heights, stood the principal .palaces of the 
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emperor. The whole had somewhat the appearance' of 
enchantment. On the summit of the loftiest eminences 
were trees surrounding summer-houses, and cabinets 
contrived for retreat and pleasure. 

After this glance, through the gates of the palace 
wall, the route was continued westerly along the 
city. Some Mahometans w*'*e seen, distinguished by 
redcaps; and among the spectators were several wo- 
men, but chiefly either natives of Tartary, or of a Tar- 
tar race. Their feet were not cramped, like those of 
the Chinese; and their shoes, with broad toes, and with 
soles more than an inch in thickness, were as clumsy 
as those of the Chinese ladies were diminutive. A few of 
them were well dressed, and had delicate features, and 
their complexions heightened with the aid of art. Some 
of them were sitting in covered carriages, of which, as 
well as of horses, there were several exposed lor hire in 
different parts of the town. Such of the Tartar ladies 
as were seen on horseback rode astride like men. 
Tradesmen, with their tools, enquiring for employ- 
ment, and pedlars, offering their wares for sale, were 
every where to be seen. Several of the streets wore 
narrow, and, at their entrance, gates were erected, near 
which guards were stationed, for the purpose, it was 
said, of quelling any occasional disturbance in the 
neighbourhood. The train of the embassy crossed 
a street w’hich extended, north and south, the whole 
length of the Tartar city, almost lour miles. They 
passed many temples, and other capacious buildings, 
and magazines; and, in little more than two hours from 
their entrance on the eastern side, they reached the 
western gate of the city. Hence their course was con- 
tinued to jtlie open town of Hai-tien , This place con- 
tains few other buildings than those intended for the 
sale of gopds, and for the accommodation of artificers* 
near the autumnal palace of Yuen-min-yucn, which 
lies a littlffwray beyond it. 

Betw;ecSfi Hai-tien and Yuen-min-yuen, was a villa 
intended for the accommodation of the ambassador and 
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his fyVitc. Its walls enclosed at least twelve acres of 
ground ; and contained e garden, laid out in serpentine 
walks, a rivulet winding round an island, a grove of 
various trees, interspersed with patches of lawn, and 
diversified with artificial inequalities, and rodxS rudely 
heaped upon each other. The buildings consisted of 1 
several separate pavilions, erected round small courts. 
The apartments were handsome, and not ill contrived. 
Several of them were adorned with landscapes, painted 
in water-colours, but, like other Chinese paintings, ex* 
ecuted with total neglect oflight and shade. 

'The emperor being at his hunting-palace, within the 
frontiers of Tartary, the ambassador and his suite, after 
a little while, returned to Pekin, for the purpose of 
voting a proper time to set out for that part of the 
country. The principal parted* Pekin is called the 
! Tartar city, from its having been laid out during the 
time when China was first possessed by the Tartars. 
It is of a somewhat square form; and the walls include 
an area of about fourteen square miles, in the centre of 
which is the imperial palace, occupying, within the Yellow 
Wall, at least one mile. The whole is about one-third 
larger than London, on its present extended scale. 
This city is merely the seat of government. It is not 
a .port, nor a place either of inland trade or manufacture, 
yet its population is estimated at about, three millions, 
its low houses seem scarcely sufficient for so vast a popu- 
lation; but very little room is occupied by a Chinese 
family, at least in the middling and lower classes of 
life. They have no superfluous apmtinents. A Chi- 
nese dwelling is generally surrounded by a wall six or 
seven feet high. Within this enclosure, a whole family 
of three generations, with all their wives and children, 
will frequently be found. One common room is used 
for eating; and one small bed-room is made to serve 
for the individuals of each branch of the family, their 
beds being divided only by mats hanging from the ceil- 
ing; 

The crowds of people at Pekin do not prevent the 
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place from being healthy. The Chinese live, irjjecri, 
much in the open air, increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of their apparel, according to the weather. 
The atmosphere is dry, and does not engender putrid 
diseases ; * and excesses productive of such diseases 
are seldom commuted. Great order is preserved in 
the government of the city- Every tenth housekeeper 
is answerable for the conduct of the nine neighbouring 
families, as far as. he may be supposed capable of con- 
trolling it; and the police within the walls is observed 
with particular strictness. 

Christian missionaries of different nations have 
been permitted to build, in Pekin, four convents, with 
churches annexed to them. They have lands in the 
neighbourhood; and the society of Jesuits is asserted 
to have been proprietors of many houses in the city 
and suburbs, of which Die revenues served, and served 
only, to promote the purposes of the mission. 

While the ambassador remained at Pekin, some of 
the gentlemen had occasion often to pass from the 
city to the imperial palace in the country, and return- 
ing at different times through different suburbs, gates, 
and streets, they had opportunities of viewing most 
parts of the capital. His excellency rode in an Eng- 
lish carriage, drawn by four Tartar, horses, and con- 
duced by postilions, selected from persons in his 
guard, who had followed that occupation formerly in 
England. It was a new spectacle to the Chinese, ac- 
customed only to their own low, clumsy, two- wheeled 
carriages, fixed without springs, immediately to the 
shafts, an^ little better than common European carts. 
When a splendid chariot, intended as a present to the 
emperor, was unpacked and put together, nothing could 
be more admired ; but it was necessary to give direc- 
tions for taking off the box; for when the mandarins 
found that so elevated a seat was intended for the 
coachman, ..they expressed the utmost astonishment 
that it sh&hid be proposed to place any man in a sku- 
aiion^^pve the emperor. So easy is the delicacy of 
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thiimpeople shocked by whatever relates to the person 
of their sovereign. 

On the the evening before the departure of the em- 
bassy from Pekin, a mandarin of high rank waited 
upon his excellency, with a message from t\w emperor, 
recommending him to travel, by easy journies, into 
Tartarv; and stating that he and his suite should be 
accommodated at the palaces, erected at several sta- 
tions, when? his imperial majesty was accustomed to 
stop in liis way to Zhe-hol. 

A Narrative of Lord Macartney’s Journey from Pekin 
' into Tartan /, and subsequently to Canton. 

Tun embassy left Pekin on the 2d September, 1 703, 
Lord Macartney travelling in an English post-chaise, 
the first probably that ever rolled on the road to Tar- 
tavy, and which was drawn by four Tartar horses, con- 
ducted by two persons of his excellency's guard, who 
had formerly been accustomed to that occupation, 
lie look, occasionally, some of the mandarins into his 
carriage. At first they were startled, lost the carriage 
should be overturned; but, being assured of its perfect 
safety, they became inexpressibly delighted with its 
easiness, lightness, and rapidity. 

About twenty miles beyond Pekin, the level of* the 
country began to rise. A few miles further on, the 
travellers stopped, for the day, at one of the emperor's 
palaces, which was surrounded with a park and plea- 
sure-grounds. On the morning of the fourth day, a 
prominent line was descried, stretching over the whole 
extent of a mountain horizon. This, on a nearer sur- 
vey, assumed its real form of a wall with battlements. 
It was the famous wall of China , which is not so re- 
markable for its antiquity, (having been constructed three 
centuries before the Christian era,) nor for its extent 
of iiftccn hundred miles, as for its wonderful appear- 
ance on the mountains, over which it is carried, the 
p*3 
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loftiest elevations of which are apparently inaccessi- 
ble. 

As the travellers advanced into Tartary, the roads 
became more rugged, the mountains less richly clothed, 
and the fc*ees (besides different sorts of pines of no 
great size) were chiefly stunted oaks, aspin, elm, hazel, 
and walnut-trees, diminished to the size of shrubs. 
During the seventh, and Jasr days journey, the moun- 
tains, receding a little from each other, opened to the 
view of the travellers the valley of 7he-hoL 

To this valley his imperial majesty retires, from his 
Chinese dominions, during the summer, ft contains a 
palace and pleasure-grounds; the former called the 
“ Seat of grateful coolness,” and the latter the “ Gar- 
den of innumerable Trees.” 

The embassy was received with military honours, 
amidst a crowd of spectators on horseback and on foot; 
and the edifices destined for it were situated on tin? 
gentle slope of a hill, at the southern extremity of the 
village of Zhc-hol. Soon after its arrival, two manda- 
rins of rank waited on the ambassador, with compli- 
ments from his imperial majesty, and from the colao, 
or first minister. The ambassador being indisposed, 
Sir George Staunton, as minister plenipotentiary in 
his absence, waited on the colao, whom he found in a 
small apartment of the imperial palace, seated on a plat- 
form covered with silk, between two Chinese and two 
Tartar mandarins of state. A chair was brought for 
the English minister. The colao then demanded to 
know the object of the embassy. This demand was 
easily satisfied, by Sir George delivering a translation 
into tlie Cninese language, of his majesty’s letter to the 
emperor. Difficulties arose respecting the ceremony 
of introduction to the emperor; and, after much dis- 
cussion, it was settled, that instead of the servile pros- 
tration which is customary at the court of China, the 
emperr.i* should be satisfied with the same form of re- 
spectful obeisance from the English, which they were 
accustotn^d to pay to their own sovereign; and the 
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\ itji of September was fixed for the reception ot 
tlitf embassy. In the interval, such ol’ the presents as 
had been brought to Ziuvhol were carried to the pa- 
lace, and civil messages, implying the satisfaction they 
gave to his imperial majesty, were conveyed to the am- 
bassador. 

On the day of presentation the embassy assemble l 
before daylight, in the garden of the palace. In tin? 
middle of the garden wus a spacious and magnificent 
tent, supported by gilded, painted, or varnishec} pillars. 
The canvas of which it was composed, did not follow 
the obliquity of the cords, along their whole length, to 
the pegs fastened in the ground; hut, about midway, 
it was suffered to bang perpendicularly down, while the 
upper part of the canvas constituted the roof. Within 
the tent was placed a throne, and opposite to the throne 
was a wide opening, from which a yellow fiy-tcut pro- 
jected to a considerable distance. The furniture of the 
tent was elegant, without glitter or affected embellish- 
ments. Several small round tents were pitched in from,, 
and one of oblong form, stood immediately behind. 
Tlu; latter was intended for the emperor, in case he 
should choose to retire to it from his throne. Of the 
small tints in front, one was for the use of the embassy, 
while it waited for the arrival of the emperor. Some of 
the other* were destined for the tributary princes of Tar- 
tary, and for delegates from other tributary states, who 
were assembled at Zhe-hol on the occasion of the em- 
perors birth-day, and who attended, on this day, to grace 
the reception of the English ambassador. Some tents 
also were placed for the male branches of the emperor’s 
family, and the principal officers of state. In the groan 
tent, his imperial majesty was to receive, on bis throne, 
the delegate from the king of Great Britain. 

Soon after daylight the sound of several instruments, 
and the confused voices of men at a distance, announce*! ‘ 
tin; emperor’s approach. He soon appeared from be- 
hind a high and almost perpendicular mountain, skirted 
with trees, as if from a sacred grove, preceded by a 
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great number of persons, proclaiming aloud his virtues 
and his power. He was seated in a sort of open chair, or 
triumphal car, born by sixteen men, and was accompa- 
nied and followed by guards, officers of the household, 
high flag and umbrella-bearers, and music. He was 
clad in plafti dark silk, with a velvet bonnet, in form 
not much different from the bonnet of the Scotch high- 
landers; on the front oi was placed a large pearl, 
the only jewel or ornament he seemed to wear. 

On his entrance into the tent he immediately ascended 
the throne, by the front steps, consecrated to his use 
alone. The prime minister and two of the principal 
persons of his household, were close to him, and always 
spoke to him upon their knees. The princes of his 
family, the tributaries and great officers of state, being 
already arranged in tlicir respective places in the tent, 
the president of the tribunal of rites conducted the am- 
bassador (who was attended by his page and Chinese 
interpreter, and accompanied by the minister plenipo- 
tentiary) nearest to the loot of the throne, on the left 
side, which, according to the usages of China, is ac- 
counted the place of honour. The oilier gentlemen of 
the embassy, together with a great number of manda- 
rins and officers of inferior dignity, stood at the prin- 
cipal opening of the tent, from which most of the ce- 
remonies that passed within it could be observed. 

His excellency was habited in a richly embroidered 
suit of velvet, adorned with a diamond badge and star, 
of the Order of the Bath. Over the suit he wore a long 
mantle of the same order, sufficiently ample to cover 
the limns of the wearer. Instructed by the president of 
the tribur d of rites, he held, between both hands, 
above his head, a large and magnificent box of gold, 
adorned with jewels, in which was enclosed his 
majesty’s letter to the emperor. Ascending the few 
steps that led to the throne, and, bending on one 
knee, lie presented the box, with ft short address, to 
his imperial majesty ; who, graciously receiving the same 
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with'his own hands, placed it by his side. He then ex* 
prised the satisfaction he felt at the testimony which 
his Britannic majesty had given to him, of hia esteem 
and good will; and said that he entertained sentiments 
of the same kind tow ards the sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain, and hoped that harmony would always be main- 
tained among their respective subjects. 

This mode of reception of the representative of 
Groat Britain, was considered, by the Chinese court, as 
particularly honourable. The emperor, after some 
further conversation with the ambassador, gave, as the 
first present to his Britannic majesty, a gem or precious 
stone, as it was called by the Chinese, and accounted 
by them of high value. It was upwards of a foot in 
length, and curiously carved into a form, intended to 
resemble a sceptre. 

The Chinese etiquette requiring that ambassadors, 
besides the presents brought in the name of their sove- 
reign, should ofler others for themselves, his excellency 
ami the minister plenipotentiary, Sir George Staunton, 
respectfully presented theirs, which his imperial majesty 
received; and lie presented gifts in return to them. 
During the whole of the ceremonies the emperor ap- 
peared perfectly unreserved, cheerful, and uuaflccted. 

'Hie attention of his imperial majesty to his European 
guests, continued throughout the day. A banquet 
being served, he sent to them several dishes from his 
own table. The ambassador, soon after his return to 
hi-, lodgings, received, from the emperor, presents of 
silks, porcelain, and tea, for himself and all the gentle- 
men of his suite. The next instance of civility was an 
invitation of his excellency and his suite to see the 
pleasure-grounds of Zhe-hol. The appointment .of 
any courtier of rank to attend the ambassador indris 
tour, might have appeared a sufficient honour; bnfhe 
was not a little surprised, when he found that the prime 
minister himself had been ordered to give up some por- 
tion of his time, from the calls of government, to accom- 
pany them in a tour of pleasure and curiosity. 
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The imperial gardens of Zlie-hol, besides displaying 
the wealth and pomp of China, exhibit even its tastJ; in 
a favourable point of view. The visitors first entered 
through magnificent woods and lawns, resembling an 
English p^rk : after having travelled through these for 
about three miles, they came to a lake so formed as to 
appear to lose itself in the distance. Entering a mag- 
nificent barge, they sailed a 1 'mg this fine piece of water, 
which presented, at every turn, such varied features of 
shore, bay, rock, and wood, that it appeared the grand- 
est specimen of ornamented nature they had ever 
beheld. They were landed at numerous pavilions, 
filled with vases, porcelain, spheres, orreries, elycks, 
and other instruments, of excellent workmanship, and 
in great profusion. And they were assured that these 
were greatly surpassed by what were preserved in the 
apartments of the ladies, which they were not allowed 
to approach. 

The emperor's birth-day was kept with great solem- 
nity, and constituted a festival, which, according to a 
Tartar custom, was distinguished by the assemblage of 
great lords and officers of state, from every part of the 
empire. Twelve thousand mandarins are said to have 
been present at the great review; and the troops re- 
viewed are stated to have amounted to eighty thousand. 
For several days afterwards, games of various kinds, 
pantomimes, dances, and fire-works, continued to be 
exhibited. 

Some of the contrivances for the latter were new to 
the Englishmen. Among others, a large box was lifted 
up to a considerable height, and on the bottom falling 
Out, as if oy accident, a multitude of paper lanterns, 
folded flat, issued from the box. These unfolded 
themselves; and, as each lantern assumed a regular 
form, a light was suddenly perceived, of a beautifully 
coloured flame, burning brightly within it. The 
strangers were astonished, and could not imagine by 
what dejpsion of sight these lanterns had appeared, or 
by vj^tproperty of combustible materials they had be- 
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coipe lighted, without any communication from the out- 
sitfe, to produce the flame within. This unfolding and 
development were several times repeated, with a differ- 
ence of figure and colours every time. On each side 
of the large box was a correspondence of smiriler boxes: 
these opened in a similar manner, and let down a kind 
of net-work of fire, with divisions of various forms, 
which shone like burnished copper, and flashed, like 
lightning, with every impulse of the wind. The whole 
was terminated by a kind of volcano, or eruption of ar- 
tificial lire. All these entertainments were exhibited on 
the lawn before the emperor s tent, and in the open air. 

The gentlemen of the embassy were afterwards spec- 
tators of a kind of pantomime, exhibited in a small but 
handsome theatre, which had three open stages, one 
above another. The performance was jn several acts r 
ond lasted a great part of the afternoon. 

After the celebration of his birth-day, the emperor 
returned to Pekin, and the ambassador preceded him 
thither. The expires of the embassy, from the time 
of its landing, had been supported at the public cost; 
for, in this country, all foreign ambassadors are con- 
sidered as guests, whose expcnces the public must 
defray. Ilence Lord Macartney was sensible that his 
continuance ought not to be prolonged. lie eon.se- 
fjuently solicited permission to depart; and, after a little 
while, a day was fixed for bis audience of leave. This 
took place in the great hull of Yiien-rniivyuen, an 
apartment one hundred and ten feet in length, and 
forty- two in breadth. The answer of the emperor of 
China to the king of Great llritain was contained in a 
roll of paper covered with silk, and was placed ori ai, 
chair, in the middle of the hall, for the pu/pose of being 
conveyed to the ambassador’s apartments. 

The departure of the embassy from Pekin took place 
on the 7th of October. Early in the morning of this day ' 
the prime minister, and other great, officers of state, came 
to a pavilion within the gates of Pekin, to go through 
the ceremonies of taking leave of the ambassador. 
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Several gracious expressions were communicated to the 
latter, on the part of his imperial majesty; and the full 
etiquette of Chinese civility was observed by the minis- 
ter who represented him* Two tubes of bamboo- wood, 
covered with yellow cloth, were placed upon a tabic. 
These contained i oils of yellow paper, resembling vel- 
lum: on one of them * \?s written a list of the imperial 
presents, and on the othui an answer io the demands 
which had been made bv the ambassador. Roth rolls 
were tied, with yellow ribbons, behind the shoulders of 
a mandarin of the fifth order, to be carried by him on 
horseback, as far as the river on which his excellency 
was to embark. 

After leaving Pekin, by one of the eastern gates, the 
ambassador and his retinue proceeded toward* Tong- 
choo-foo; and near Ticn-sing they entered the Great 
Canal. Bc}ond this place they passed an extensive 
morass, which, being below the level of the canal, 
could he used as a drain for its suporHuou* waters. It 
contained numerous lakes, some of* which were nearly 
covered, with fishing vessels. Many of the lish arc 
caught by a species of conorant, well known in China, 
by the name of lue-tze. These birds, which are not 
much larger than ducks, and are trained for the pur- 
pose of fishing, dive into the water, and sometimes 
bring tip fishes nearly as heavy as tlu mselvis. 

The vessels in which the gentlemen of the embassy 
were conveyed, subsequently passed tlnough a delight- 
ful country, almost every pan of which wa» cultivated. 
As they approached, the Yellow River, the canal pre- 
sented a grand spectacle. It was one thousand 
feet broao; was bordered with quays of marble and 
granite, and bail a continued range of houses on each 
side. The canal itself, and the various minor canals 
which branched from it, were nearly covered with ship- 
ping. The Yellow Rive r was thick and muddy, and 
flowed at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. A 
voyage of about one hundred miles, brought the em- 
bassy to the Yang-lse-kiting. The appearance of the 
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country was now superior to that of any which they had 
yet seen. The fleets of vessels of every description, 
moving to and fro; the continued succession of cities, 
towns, and villages; the varied aspect and high eulti- 
' vation of tlie lands, produced an extraordinary and 
pleasing combination. 

On arriving at Soutchoo-foo , they sailed for throe 
hours through the suburbs, before they reached the 
city. The inhabitants of this part of China appeared 
to he more opulent and cheerful than those in the 
northern provinces, and were usually well dressed in 
silk. The ladies were handsomer, and showed them- 
selves without much reserve. 

The next groat town. at which the embassy arrived, 
was Ihin choo-J'oo . In magnitude it appeared almost 
to rival Pekin. Here the Imperial or grand canal 
terminates in a large irregular basin; which is increas- 
ed by the waters of a considerable lake. Han-choo-lbo 
is situated between the basin of the grand canal, and 
the river Chen-tang-chaung , which, at high water, is 
four miles wide. At low water there is a fine level 
strand nearly two miles broad. Although the population, 
of this city is supposed to be not much inferior to 
that of Pekin; yet it lias nothing grand, in its appear- 
ance, except the walls. The houses arc low; none 
of thorn being more than two stories high. The streets 
are narrow, paved in the middle, with large flags, and on 
each side with small flat stones. The chief streets con- 
sist entirely of shops and warehouses; many of them 
not inferior to the rnobt splendid of those in London. 
A brisk and extensive trade seems to bo carried on in 
silks, in furs, and even in English broad- cloths. It 
was difficult to pass along the streets, in consequence of 
the vast concourse of people. In the shops several 
men, but no women, were behind the counters: most 
of them were gaily dressed, and appeared to be in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

After leaving Ilan-choo-foo, the embassy ascended 
a river, through the pebbly stream of which the barges 
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were dragged, along by main force. The ambassador 
and his suite were then conducted overland to the river 
Peikiangho , which flows to Canton. The stream of 
this river was at first so shallow, that it could be navi- 
gated only by barges; and the surrounding country 
was, in an cxtraoriin.^v degree, wild, mountainous, 
and barren. The rocks ».pnroached so close to the 
shores, that, in some places, their summits appeared 
almost to touch each other across the stream. The 
vessels thus appeared to sail through the midst of im- 
mense caverns. Extensive mines of coal were worked 
in this part of the country. 

On entering (luang-taiig, the ambassador and the 
gentlemen who accompanied him, experienced a morti- 
fying change from that respectful courtesy with .which 
they had hitherto been treated. They were now sub- 
jected to an extremely rude and insolent behaviour, 
even from the peasantry. This contempt of strangers, 
which continued to increase as they approached Canton, 
was considered to emanate from that city, and to be a 
consequence of the habits of rudeness and insolence 
which are prevalent there. The oilicial conductors of 
, ^ ie embassy were, however, uniformly respectful and 
attentive. 

They arrived at Canton on the 19th of December; 
and peculiar honours were paid to the ambassador by 
a viceroy, who had recently been appointed. The in- 
habitants of the place were thus taught to consider the 
English as no longer destitute of protection, . or unwor- 
thy of respect. 

The cuy and suburbs of Canton are situated chiefly 
on the eastern bank of the Pe-kiang river. The em- 
bassy was lodged on the opposite side, in quarters, con- 
sisting of separate buildings, which were spacious and 
convenient. Some of them were fitted up in the Eng- 
lish s yle, with glass windows and fire-grates. The 
latter, though in a country bordering upon the tro- 
pic, we^ found to be very comfortable. A large 
garden!^ with ponds and parterres, surrounded the 
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buildjngs. On one side was a temple, and on the other 
a lolty edifice, the top ot which commanded a view of 
the river and the shipping, as well as of the city and 
adjacent country. 

* Canton bears many marks of the mixture ojfrfbreign- 
ers with natives. The handsome factories of the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe trading to it, situated in a line 
along the river, outside of the walls of the city, each with 
its national flag flying over it, are strongly contrasted with 
the Chinese buildings, and are an ornament to the whole. 
The number of strangers to be seen in the suburbs, 
while their ships are loading and unloading in the river; 
their TUrions languages, dresses, and characteristic de- 
portment, would leave it almost a doubt, if a judgment 
were to be formed from that part of the town, to what 
nation it belonged. The vicinity of the foreign facto- 
ries is filled with store- houses, for the reception of Eu- 
rojiean goods. The front of almost every house is 
a shop; and the shops of one or more streets are 
adapted chiefly to the wants of strangers. All pur- 
chases are made cither by individuals belonging to 
the ships, or by agents of companies in Europe. 
Though the exports from Canton consist of many arti- 
cles, their comparative importance is almost absorbed 
in that of tea. On the ambassador leaving this place, . 
the same honours were paid to him, as had been paid at 
liis arrival in China. 

The final departure of the embassy from the country, . 
took place in the beginning of March, 1701. Its whole 
expence, to the emperor of China, is estimated to have 
been not less than one hundred and seventy-three thou- 
sand pounds sterling; and, to the British government, 
about eighty thousand pounds. 

A few Notes from the Narrative of Lord Amherst's 
Embassy to China , in the Year 181(). 

Notwithstanding the arrangements which had been 
made by Lord Macartney, the impositions and miscon- 
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duct of the local authorities at Canton, continued to be 
so vexatious, that, towards the end of the year 1815, it 
was resolved to send another embassy from Great Bri- 
tain to the Chinese capital. Lord Amherst was selected 
for the^oftice of ambassador; Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, son of the .. 'fretary of embassy to Lord Ma- 
cartney, bore the rank uf second commissioner; and 
Henry Ellis, Ksrj. accompanied it as third commissioner. 
The naval part of the expedition consisted of the Alcoste 
frigate, commanded by Captain Murray Maxwell; the 
Lyra brig. Captain Basil Hall ; and the General Hewitt 
lndiamaii ; the latter of which carried out the presents. 

When the < xpedition had arrived oft' the Ladrone 
islands, the ambassador received, from the emperor of 
China, a message, stating his pleasure that the embassy 
should be received as on the former occasion; and add- 
ing, that the requisite orders had been sent to the ports 
of* the Eastern and Yellow Seas, for that purpose. 

On the .‘.'8th of June, 181t>, tlie vessels anchored not 
far from the mouth of the river Peiho; and, six days 
afterwards, two authorised mandarins, the one of civil 
rank and ike other a military officer, went on hoard to 
pay their respects to the ambassador. This was a 
visit of ceremony, and business was only incidentally 
introduced. But, among other things, they mentioned 
the ceremony called ko-iou 9 or prostration before the 
emperor, in which the ambassador was expected to 
kneel down and knock his head nine times against the 
ground; observing that some previous practice would 
be necessary, to ensure the decorous performance of it. 
No decisive arrangement, however, was made on the 
subject. 

The embassy landed on the 9th of August, and pro- 
ceeded a little way up the river Peiho, to the town of 
Tuncoo , which is described to have consisted merely of 
mud-houses, and to have given the strangers no very 
favourable impression of the state of the Chinese towns. 
The people seemed to be orderly and good-humoured, 
but hitherto no signs were exhibited of very exuberant 
population. • The appearance of the country improved, 
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as the embassy advanced; and many enclosures were 
seen, appropriated to the cultivation ot* millet and gar* 
den-vegetables. 

• On the 1 ‘3th the expedition reached Tim-Ghtg* If 
fine buildings and striking localities, says Mr. Ellis, the 
narrator of the journey, are required to give interest to 
a scene, this has no claims; but, on the oilier hand, if 
the gradual crowding of junks or boats, 'till they become 
innumerable; a vast population; buildings, though not 
elegant, yet regular and peculiar; careful and success* 
fill cultivation, can supply these deficiencies, the en- 
Tnuict*"to Tien-'dng will not be without attractions to 
The traveller. Evramhk of salt, covered v\ i Lit mats, ami 
similar to those described by Mr. Harrow in bis account 
of Lord Macartney b embassy, were the most striking 
objects in the <ct uc. 

The expedition win two hours and a half in passing, 
from the beginning of the line of bouses on the right 
bank of tin* river, to the place of anchorage. Opposite* 
to n small fort the Chinese troops were drawn up. 
Among them were matchlock-men, wearing black caps. 
Some companies were dressed in long yellow and black 
striped garments, which literally covered them from 
head to foot: they also carried large shields. These 
soldiers were* calk d tigers, but their appearance was more 
likely to excite ridicule than terror. The excess of po- 
pulation was lure \erv surprising. Mr. Ellis counted 
two hundred spectators on one junk; and each vessel 
was equally crowded. The pyramids of salt were so 
covered, that they appeared like pyramids of men; yet, 
a more orderly assemblage could not be presented in 
any country. 

Lord Amherst was informed, that himself and his 
suite would be honoured with au imperial banquet at 
nine o’clock the next day. Accordingly, at the time 
appointed, they proceeded to the palace of the emperor. 
On entering the hall they observed, before a screen, a 
table, the front of which was covered with yellow silk. 
After a few polite speeches, one of the Chinese officers 
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observed to his lordship, that, as the entertainment 
was given by the emperor, the same ceremonies would 
beperformed by the mandarins, and expected from the 
English, ^is if he wv present; and the ko-tou , or cere* 
mony of prostration, was * pccilically mentioned. Lord 
Amherst declared his willingness to abide hy tine pre- 
cedent of Lord Macartney ; when, to his excessive asto- 
nishment, one of the Chinese officers declared his 
personal recollection of the performance of that cere- 
mony by the former ambassador, and appealed to Sir 
George Staunton to corroborate the fact. lie even pro- 
duced a paper, which he pretended to be an extract 
from an official document, stating the circumstance. 
Every argument that wit, cunning, and falsehood could 
suggest, was successively employed, but to no purpose. 
The ambassador was inflexible m his determination not 
to perform a ceremony which would be so degrading to 
his country. At length the Chinese officers ::aid that 
they would not insist on the performance of it, on the 
present occasion; but they threw the responsibility of 
the refusal on the ambassador. With a view to concilia- 
tion, his lordship agreed to make as many bows to the 
yellow silk as they performed prostrations. This was 
accomplished, and here the matter ended for the present. 

On the ensuing day, as the expedition advanced up 
the river, the discussion of points relative to the cere- 
monies to be performed, perpetually recurred; but no 
decisive arrangement was made. The embassy pro- 
ceeded, and, on the 21st of August, reached Tong-choo , 
where another mission, from the emperor, was prepared 
to meet it, and to recommence the same unpleasant dis- 
cussions, This mission consisted, among others, of a 
nobleman of the first rank, and of a sort of Lord Cham- 
berlain, or president of ceremonies. The ambassador, 
however, cdfitinued unshaken in his resolution; dis* 
tinctly stating that he should enter into the imperial 
presence in the same manner as his predecessor, Lord 
Macartney, had approached the late emperor. The 
embassy continued several days at this place; after 
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it was directed to proceed, by land, and with all 
possible dispatch, to Pekin. 

Lord Amherst, his son. Sir George Staunton, and 
JVIr. Kills, travelled in an English carriage, ifhich was 
now unpacked, for the first time, siiiee their disem- 
barkation. 'flic other persons connected with the em- 
bassy rode in a kind of carts, which were found 
extremely' inconvenient, from being without springs. 
Alter having skirted the walls of Tong-choo, they came 
upon the paved granite road which leads to Pekin. 
About sun-set they passed a wall of good masonry, 
"TvhMr*seem ed to enclose a handsome park, with pavi- 
lions, open on all sides, and having highly decorated roofs. 
They halted at a large village half way, where it was 
intimated to them th.it the audience with the emperor 
would probably take place on the morrow; but this was 
considered, by Lord Amherst, to be wholly impracti- 
cable. 

Three miles from the halting-place they entered the 
suburb, which continues to the gate of Pekin; and, 
about midnight, they reached the gate by which Lord 
Macartney had entered that city. They passed it, and, 
caily in the morning, arrived at Hai-ticn s the residence 
of one of the chief ministers, where the majority of the 
suite remained: but the party in the carriage, ami a 
few r others, were conveyed to Yuen-mm-yuen, where the 
emperor then was. On their arrival at this place, man- 
darins, with buttons of all colours, (the Chinese badges 
of distinction,) were in waiting; and other badges of 
office were noticed, which indicated that the sovereign 
was near at hand. 

The strangers were hurried into a small apartment, 
much out of repair, and Lord Amherst had scarcely 
taken a seat, when a message was brought, that the em- 
peror wished to see him and the commissioners imme- 
diately. The impossibility of his attendance was urged 
in reply: the fatigue incurred by travelling during the 
night; the want of proper dresses ; arid, above all, the 
irregularity of appearing at the imperial cdurt without 
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their requisite credentials. Tn the mean time their 
small room became crowded with rude spectators, whose 
insolent curiosity was very oppressive. Every possible 
means of 'persuasion was attempted, but the ambassa-- 
dor positively declined moving any where, at present, 
but to private apartments. ^ an inducement lor Inin 
to comply, he was told that his ,Mvn ceremony would 
1)0 admitted: but this trick, for such it subsequently 
proved, did not avail. Shortly afterwards a mes- 
sage arrived, stating that the emperor dispensed with 
the ambassador’s immediate attendance; and lie was 
permitted to return to Ilai-tien. Here lie hoped J) ob- 
tain some rest, but, within a few hours after his arrival, 
it was announced to him that the emperor, incensed at 
lus non-attendance, had ordered his immediate depar- 
ture from the country. The imperial commands were 
soon put into execution; and, in this extraordinary 
manner, terminated the second embassy from (treat 
Britain to the court of Pekin. The only royal favour 
received was a handsome breakfast. Some trifling pre- 
sents were accepted ; and some small gifts were re- 
turned. 

The reigning emperor of China was the son of Kirn- 
Long, to whom the embassy under Lord Macartney had 
bcen^sent. He appears to have been a weal' man; and, 
in the present instance, to have been duped by his own 
courtiers, one of whom asserted to him that the Jo-Ion 
had been performed, by Lord Macartm y, to the late 
emperor. 

Without bf ‘rig permitted to enter the gates of Pekin, 
the departure of the embassy was hastened with tin* 
most inconvenient celerity. The ambassador Toadied 
the boats at Tong-choo in the morning of the 30th of 
August. On the second of September he embarked ; 
and, on the 'ftxth, he once more arrived at T ten- sing. 
Six days afterwards he left his former route, and entered 
the river Eu-ho; on the 23d of September lie came to the 
imperial canal; and in somewhat less than a month 
afterwards, lie reached the vicinity of Nankin . The 
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walls of tln$ city arc described to skirt a hill, which 
included w ithm their circuit. The height of the walls is 
about forty feet, and the gate is a simple archway thirty - 
five paces broad. Near the gate are two byge tem- 
ples. The English gentlemen were not permitted to 
penetrate the streets as far as the celebrated tower call- 
ed “ the Porcelain Tower they, however, could 
ascertain that it was of octagonal shape, and nine sto- 
ries high. On the first of January, 1817, the embassy 
reached the city of Canton; and, shortly afterwards, 
leli the country. 


Bap# jjntftruction. 

TART ARY. 

Cnw„r the name of Tartary is comprehended the whole 
region that is bounded, on the east, by the Pacific 
Ocian; on the south by China, Tibet, India, and Per- 
sia: on the west by the Caspian Sea and Europe; and 
on the north bv the Arctic or Frozen Ocean. Many ot 
the countries comprised within these limits, arc wild 
and uninhabited; and some of them, towards the south, 
pro inhabited, not by a people who have local establish- 
ments and fixed places of residence, like those of civi- 
lized nations, hut wdio live a wandering and unsettled 
life, for the purpose of plunder, or of depasturing their 
flocks and herds. 

A considerable tract of this region was known lo the 
ancients by the name of Scythia. It is now usually 
divided, by geographers, into Chinese Tartary, Inde- 
pendent Tartarv, and Russian Tartary or Siberia. 

CHINESE TARTARY 

Is so called because it is subject to the empire of China. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, which, formerly, were 
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comprehended under the general name of Mongol or 
Mogul Tartars. These constituted a warlike and for- 
midable nation, which, at different periods, conquered 
both Flindostan and China. The Tartars of the west 
retain tfreir ancient appellation ; but those of the east 
arc now called MancV'os. 

The Manchoo Tartars \.vc few towns or villages, 
and live chiefly near the ban I s of rivers, occupying 
themselves in fishing, and in hunting sables and other 
animals that are valuable on account of their fur. 

1 heir principal town is called Xingoula, It is sur- 
rounded by a wooden fence, consisting of stakes touch- 
ing each other, and twenty feet high; and a puiisaihV 
on the outside of the ft lice, a league in ciicuit. 

They are described to be peaceful in disposition, but 
stupid and clownish sn ihiir habits. They do not sow 
much corn; and their clothes are formed chiefly of 
skins, dressed and thed ot several colours, and sewed 
together with the fibres of animals. It is asserted that 
they had, formerly, neither temples nor idols. Inir that 
they worshipped a iSupiemc Being, and offered 
ffees to him. Since the conquest of China, however 
many of them pay their adorations to an imagnuu^ 
divinity called Fo; and others are worshippers of ih> 
Grand Lama. 

The Mongols had the same origin as the Tartais who 
accompanied Tamerlane in the conqiu.st of Persia. 
Their climate is so ungenial, that, in the more elevated 
parts of the country, ice and snow continue on the 
ground through nearly the whole year. 

Little is known respecting the interior of the country; 
but such of the inhabitants as have been seen by Euro- 
peans, are described to be somewhat short in stature, 
t}>ough strongly made. Their faces are broad, their noses 
flat, their eyes small, their lips thick, their complexions- 
sallow; and their hair is black, and nearly as strong as 
horse-ha.r. They arc quick of comprehension, and 
active and animated in all their movements. Their 
dress Consists of large shirts and calico drawers, 
and of pn exterior garment, lined with sheep-skins, 
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which reaches to their feet. On horseback they wear a 
shoft jacket, trousers, and hose, all formed of skin; and, 
on their heads, they have caps bordered with fur. 
Their principal amusements consist in archery, wres- 
.tling, dancing, and music, but particularly fh racing: 
ami many even of the girls are able to outstrip the men 
m the course. The Mongol Tartars arc permitted to 
have several wives, but they are generally satisfied with 
one. Mairiages are celebrated at a very early age; 
and the fortune of the bride usually consists of cattle or 
sheep. 

They are subject to numerous chiefs or leaders; but 
lin y have one principal leader, who has the appellation 
of the Great Khan, and is paramount in authority, 
fin y are ext jemely dexterous as horsemen; and so ex- 
}>c ri in the use ol their weapons, that, while on full 
».d»op, they are able, at a consi<!« ruble distance, <o 
i.bi a pole with a spear or an at row. 
f laving a peculiar aversion to a settled and domestic 
they usually set mn on their peregrinations in the 
;>*me of the year; and, often m a body of several bun- 
’'••■d* together, they proceed, to some spot that is noted 
■‘■f te» fertility. Hi re they continue till all the verdure 
i ' t'.v ground is consumed, wh n they remove to some 
' ? r spot equally adapted to the supply of their wants, 
i 'hey subsist on the flesh of their horses and flocks, 
''*.tnch many of them cat raw,) and on food obtained by 
hunting and fishing; as well as on the milk of camels, 
goats, cows, and mares. From the sour milk of mares 
they distil a kind of spirit, with which they intoxicate 
themselves. They smoke a great deal of tobacco; and 
are, in general, excessively filthy, both in their persons 
and their food. 

Their tents are of a circular form, and covered with 
a large piece of coarse woollen cloth. A fire is made in 
the middle of each tent, and the smoke escapes through 
a round hole in the top. The tents of the chiefs are of 
larger dimensions; and, in many instances, are hung 
with silk, and floored with Persian carpets. 

Q 2 
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INDEPENDENT T \RTAIl Y 

f i so named from its not being dependent on any of 
the great surrounding powers, China, Russia, or Per- 
sia. It comprises an om« ♦ uf country about twelve 
hundred miles, from cast to we: ' and eight hundred 
and fifty miles from north to south. Sevciai parts of it 
arc mountainous, but much of its surface consists of 
widely-extended deserts. Some writeis suppose it to 
J j\e anciently constituted a portion of Persia. It is 
uivided into numerous provinces, of which those caljiud. 
Tuvkistan, Usbec Tartary, Bucharia, Kirgliise, and 
hntrhistiiixafci the best known. 

The habits, manners, and customs of its inhabitants. 

: re supposed, in most respects, to resemble those of the 
Mongols. 


SIBERIA OU RUSSIAN TART V R V 

h> n country of vast extent, reaching fiom fift) to more 
than seventy-live degrees of north latitude; and extend- 
ing along the whole northern fiontici of Asia. It is 
subject to the government of Russia, in which country 
it is bounded on the vve.>< ; and it is principally known 
from the trade which its inhabitants eairy on in tors, and 
from its being the region to which com icts are banished 
ftom the European dominions of Russia. 

Its son thorn districts only are fitted for the residence 
of human beings. In some part of these the climate 
in mild, and ..ic soil, if properly cultivate d, would be 
productive. But the population is insufficient for an 
extensive cultivation, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the towns. The northern and eastern districts ex- 
hibit a succession of impenetrable forests, of widely-ex- 
tended mo; is sc?, lakes, and mountains, that are unfit 
both for pasturage and culture. Nearly the whole of 
this part, as far as the sixtieth degree of north latitude, 
would be absolutely impassable, if tlic ice, which never 
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thavVs to the dc^ptli of more than six or eight inches, tltcl 
not remain hard beneath the surface. Towards the south 
are vast forests of pine, larch, lir, and other trees. 
AVIua r . hurley, oats, rye, and buck-wheat, ar? 1 all pro- 
duced around the lake of Baikal; and near Irkout.si- . 
Kolivan. and some of the other towns. Fruit -trees of 
several kinds grow wild in southern Siberia, and straw - 
beiries, eurraul>. and cherries are abundant; ami near 
the Volga and the l*ral excellent melons are grown. 

Tlnoiii.il the guatesi part of Sibeiia, the climate' 
niay be considered as frigid, rather than either tem- 
pi, rat. i hr warm, Tim e fourths of the whole country 
Jit 1 hi tween the vim«* parallels of latitude as Norway imd 
Lapland. South »v. nd ol the lake of Baikal, the climate 
>* s ’id to . on** -pond with that of Prussia and (L‘rm:in\ . 
h> tlie n*)r!:>, :i* put lh<- change of seasons is described 
t; h ■ pr - eiia.dy lapul: the ) up winter is almost ii.~ 
-tji'*: a» -ni; Iv, succeeded by a warm summer: and tie 
•pdc he* •- ol die vegetation is \cry surprising. Theie s 
•k-tdis i >pi:ng not juitumn, and the summer is comprised 
wnh.o the short peiiod ol six or eight weeks. 

^ome of tlie Silurian rivers, panic ularly the Obi, tlie 
Yen.iei, and the Lena, are of gieal extent. The course 
of the Obi is estimarc d at nearly two thousand mile-.. 
In this count iv there are several considerable lakes; 
particularly Lake Baikal, and a large lake between the 
Obi and tin' frtiseh, one hundred, and seventy mile . 
long. 

The pimcipal mountains of Sibeiia art the Uraliau 
ami Altaian; some of which abound in valuable mineral 
r pi od net ions; but their distance from any navigable m*;» 
renders thou* productions unavailable lor commcrci.d 
purposes, to the extent which mi^hl otherwise have been 
itur ease. Many of the mountains and fort sts abound 10 
wild animals, which the natives hunt for their lie h and 
skins. 

This country is divided into two principal governments, 
of Tobolsk on the west, and Irkutsk on the east; and 
these are each subdivided into several provinces, Tr ■ 
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whole population is computed at about three millions 
and a quarter; and the inhabitants vary much in their 
manners ^wl customs. They speak languages which 
radically differ from 'ach other. 

The religion of the Gie*k church, which is professed 
in Russia, has not made niurti progress in this country. 
Many of the Tartar tribes, in the south-wesieni districts, 
arc; Mahometans; others arc votaries of the grand 
Lama, and others arc worshippers of idols. Of the 
Greek church there arc two archiepiscopal sees: those 
of Tobolsk and Irkutsk. * 

'Hie trade* of Siberia, which is earned on with Kussia 
and China, consists principally in the furs, of sables and 
other animals. These are in great request in China, 
and the Siberians receive, in return for them, tea, silk, 
and other articles. They exchange, with the Russians, 
furs, horses, cattle, and sheep, for woollen* cloths, iron, 
and household utensils. Oil the coasts of the Black 
Sea they have some commerce with Turkey. The 
principal Russian ports are those of Asiracan, Ourief, 
and Kisliar near the mouth of Terek. 

Of the towns in the interior of Siberia the most im- 
portant are those of Tobolsk, Kolivan, and Irkutsk : the 
last of which is stated to contain nearly twelve thousand 
inhabitants. 

The eastern part of Asiatic Kussia comprises the 
great peninsula called KamUchatl a> which lies between 
the fifty-second and sixty -fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and the hundred and fifty-fifth and hun- 
dred and sixty-third degrees of east longitude. 
It is divided into two parts by a chain of hills, which 
extend from north to south. Being nearly environed 
by the sea, the climate is by no means so severe as that 
of the interior of Siberia; yet the summer does not con- * 
tinue inure than four months, and the summits of the 
hills are covered with snow through the whole year. 

Mines of iron and copper have been discovered in 
several parts of the country, and marble and other kinds 
of limestone are by no means uncommon. In Karats- 
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cha'tka there are three volcanoes, which almost always 
emit smoke, hut from which fire lias seldom been ob- 
served to issue. In the years I7ii7 and 17d!>, however, 
there wore some tremendous eruptions, whidmverr fol- 
lowed hy earthquakes. From the summit of another 
mountain fahs a cataract of boiling water. 

K umfschatka abounds in many valuable species o» 
?imbei tires: and has numetous plants that are u v ifu) 
for medicinal and domestic purposes. fJoth tame and 
wild animals are numerous. Among tin* latter are 
black and white 1 bears, lynxes, hoars, wolves, foxes, elk 
and several species of deer; hut the most estimabb «*f 
the whole, for commercial purposes, are the sables the 
fms of which are here considei< .1 more valuable th;c» 
those in any other part of the world. 'The sea-coa^.s 
abound in seals:, and in innumerable species offish. 

fh» inhabitants of lvamtschatka arc, in general, short 
of slat me, have broad faces, wide mouths, and full 
cheeks. Their hair is dark, and tluir complexion is 
swarthy. The latter is partly occasioned by their ex- 
posure to the influence of the sun reflected from the 
snow, and partly to living in huts, which are almost 
always filled with smoko. In these an opening at the 
top sorve* for the emission of smoke and the admission 
of light. It is said that neither the men nor the women 
ever wash themselves; and that they live in the midst 
of filth. Their winter huts arc formed beneath the sur- 
face of the ground, and are covered with grass or earth, 
and sometimes with the skins of animals. Some of 
’them are covered and lined with mats. The summer 
huts differ little from the others, except in being bunt 
above the ground, and being constructed with somewhat 
greuter regularity. The Kamtsvhadales eat both fiesh 
and fish in a raw state; and clothe themselves in the 
skins of animals, which they form into a rude .kind of 
garment; and fasten, with a belt, round their waists. 
Their legs are covered with skins of different colour*; 
and they wear, on their heads, either seal-skin cans, 
cap* made of the bark of the birch-tree. 
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This people travel in sledges drawn by dogs. The 
dogs are generally four in number, and the driver sits 
sideways in the sledge; and along good roads, and in a 
tolerably Jevd country, they can pass over a consider- 
able space in a veryshon Mine. 

Yarr drive of a Journey from Kazan into Siberia. By 
John (ieokcjl (Jmuin. 

\n expedition was fitted out, in liussia, by the direction 
of the empress Anne, for the purpose of exploring the 
boundaries of Siberia, on the side towards hmntscbatka, 
and examining the principal riveis, mountains, and 
mines of that country. Several pci sons, eminent for 
their scientific attainments, weie appoint* d to accom- 
pany it. Among these were John Mcorge G'nielin, a 
physician, chemist, and botanist of the first eminence, 
who afterwards published a narrative of the journey. 
They were directed, in the first instance, to it, net <i and 
survey tin intervening districts of Siberia; and, from 
particular circumstances which occur icd. the functions 
of most of them terminated before the completion of 
their design. 

The mission left Petersburg in the month cfAuguKi. 

J 73J, and, not long afterwards, reached htna?/, on the 
confines of Siberia. Mere, for the first tune, the) saw 
several Tartars. These were all Mahometans, and had 
temples for the exercise of their religion. Mail) of 
them had enlisted into the Russian army, and they took 
the oath of all' giatico in the following mainu i. Whilst * 
the oath was read to them, they placed themselves on 
their knees: they then kissed the koian, and had nvo 
naked swords presented to them, with a bit of bread at 
the point of each. This bread they received and ate; 
and the import of the ceremony was understood to he, a 
wish that the bread might occasion their death, if they 
did not faithfully serve the Czar. They appeared, on 
the whole, to be a humane and obliging race of people. 

immediately before passing the frontier of Siberia, 
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quarter of an ell, when a ruble is paid for about four 

pounds. 

from ill's plaee tin* party continued to ascend the 
Lena, uhich, as it increased in w idth, became .subject 
u* store's, these nr one time excited tonddei able ap- 
prelii mion of danger. At a place called S!olhi % they 
passed, for tw« nty miles, along a tamp* of lnnuu- 
rains, presenting the varied terms of towers, castles, 
steeples, and pilhus, with tree- iuteispersed ; which 
produced a most picliuesipic eilect. 

fcailyiu September they nnived at Yakutsk, where 
tiii \ found the winter already *Vi approaching. On 
fee jcpli ice begin 10 lie formed on il-e Lena; and, by 
lin* '^Nth, tie* river was enlmlv < ovi red. and could !>e 
passi d on •ded'n s. Jce is teed here fo: u purpose pro- 
Sabi) not tim’i'jriit of clsewher*; to w arm the houses ; 
"rttui it fs found ( he most effect mb inode of stopping up 
eveiy ihmk and ireviee, lie 111*4 applied. bl-e a double 
glaxi, ro the outside oi the iviul.m* If the pit co 
doe* not exactly lit, the mhilntants haw* only to pour 
on water, winch instantly I'p j i /i s and libs up the vacant 

Kp.'ii c. 

Yak nl^h is a .-small town, of live or ms hundred 
wooden houses, .111 ample propoi t ion of which consists 
of (iivcuj'. The .soil in its vicinity i-s iich, but the eli- 
mati mbits it lor the emlme of gram. A eroji of rye, 
when sown, sometimes npcns, and sonietnnes docs not. 
W liar, indeed, can be expected, where, < veil at the end 
of June, the ground i> still frozen tin oi feet deep? 
Notwithstanding this, Yakutsk was once called the 
T'orn ot Siberia, fin’s pompous title it owed to the 
abundance oi sables which are here obi lined: and to 
the exemption which its distance proem ed il liom the 
exactions and restraints oi’ government. 15 o h these 
advantage's, however, were now' sensdilv diminished. 

The party spent the winter, as it w» re, nnpiisoncd 
at Yakutsk, the season rendering it impo^ible to travel. 
Tt was, indeed, a period of darkness; since, at mne in 
the morning, day had scarcely dawned, and, before? 
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two in the afternoon, the stars were visible. The 
natives took advantage of this gloom to enjoy a con- 
tinuance of sleep, seaieely rising, except to their meals 
and sometimes, when the day was dark, never waking 
at all. The travellers did not choose to consign 
themselves so deeply to lumber; and, though tie 
gloomy season did not admit <_ r mueh business, tin ; 
found considerable amusement in the society of them- 
selves, and of several merchants who were on then 
way to Kairitschatka; as well as in drinking punch, the 
established liquor of Yakutsk. The natives of tin* 
region bear the name of Yakoutes, rnd do not much 
differ in appearance and habits fri m the other inhabi- 
tants of Siberia. 

Circumstances, into the detail of wbvh it is here umw. 
eessary to enter, preve nted Mr.dnul n from proceeding 
further; and the remainder of liis j nirncy consisted 
chiefly in retracing his steps to Petersburg. 
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